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Thunderbird 

Have  you  driven  a  Ford 
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Professorial  Pack  Rats — 
And  Proud  of  It 

To  our  knowledge,  none  of  them  collects 
kitchen  sinks,  but  members  of  Brown's 
faculty  have  accumulated  collections  of 
almost  everything  but.  Here's  a  peek  at 
what  fascinates  the  faculty  when  they're 
not  grading  papers  or  applying  for 
grants. 

Saturday  at  Home 

Homecoming  is  a  festive  day — an  ele- 
gant tailgate  party  and  a  fistful  of  multi- 
colored balloons  go  a  long  way  towards 
assuaging  the  blues  when  you're  being 
beaten  by  the  visiting  team.  Photogra- 
pher John  Foraste  recorded  the  tips  and 
downs  of  October  13  at  Brown  Stadium. 

X-Rated 

The  issue  of  what  pornography  is,  and 
how  available  it  should  be,  may  never  be 
resolved.  But  Psychologist  Ferdinand 
Jones  of  Brown's  student  psychological 
services  is  sure  that  pornography  not 
only  victimizes  women,  but  also  damages 
the  emotional  growth  of  boys  and  young 
men.  In  this  essay,  he  explains  why. 

Everything  from  Boy  George 
to  Cole  Porter 

A  cappella  singing  groups  are  enjoying 
a  renaissance  at  Brown.  And  they  have 
changed  with  the  times,  reflecting  mod- 
ern pop  trends  as  well  as  Ivy  League 
tradition,  reports  Cynthia  Hanson  '86. 

'I'm  Dick  Walton  and  I'm 
Running  for  Vice  President' 

That  guy  with  the  long  gray  beard  and 
a  stack  of  leaflets  isn't  just  another 
protestor  with  a  cause;  he's  Richard 
Walton  '51  and  he  spent  the  past  year 
on  the  stump.  With  former  Mormon 
housewife  and  now-ardent  ERA  sup- 
porter Sonia  Johnson,  Walton  repre- 
sented the  Citizens'  Party  in  the 
presidential  elections. 
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Carrying  the  Mail 

Books 

Under  the  Elms 

Classes 

Alumni  Profile:  Joseph  E.  Cannon  '32 

Obituaries 


Gk)od  Meetings. 
Guaranteed. 

If  you're  haviiiK  a  mt't-ling  in  Provi- 
dence, we'll  guarantee  you  a  good  one. 

You'U  get  the  room  you  want.  Set  up 
the  way  you  want  it.  Exactly  on  time. 

Your  meals  will  be  served  on  time. 
Your  room  will  be  spruced  up  while 
you're  at  lunch  or  dinner.  And  your 
bill  will  be  ready  for  review  as  soon 
as  you're  readj-  to  leave. 

What's  more,  if  something  isn't 
perfect,  you  won't  have  to  pay  for  it. 
For  instance,  if  a  coffee  break  is  two 
minutes  late,  the  coffee's  on  us.  Or  if 
a  meeting  room  isn't  ready  on  time, 
it's  free.  And  so  on. 

If  this  sounds  good  to  you,  call  us 
next  time  you're  planning  a  meeting. 
(401)  421-0700. 

With  a  guarantee  like  ours,  you 
can't  lose. 


^  DUNFEV  HOTEL 
Kennedy  Plazii,  Providence,  RI  02903 
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CHINA 


SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 
SAVE  $1000  or  MORE  for  2 

(Land  and  Air  from  SFO) 

14-day  China  Grand  $1,898 

Visit:     Peking.  Xian.  Shanghai,  Xiamen,  & 

Hong  Kong 
Depart  11/18.  11/25,  2/24.  3/3.  3/10.  3/17 
15-day  China.  China  Here  We  Come  $1,985 
Visit;     Peking,  Xian,  Shanghai,  Guilin  & 

Chengdu 
Depart:  11/16,  11/23,  12/21,  3/1,  3/8,  3/15. 

3/22 
18day  China  Best  +  $2,195 

Visit:     Peking,  Xian,  Luoyang,  Guilin, 

Shanghai,  Guangzhou,  &  Hong  Kong 
Depart  11/15,  11/22.  2/28.  3/7,  3/14.  3/21 
"Departures  on  or  after  3/10  have  a  supplement 
of  $100 

FREE  BROCHURE 
CHINA  SIGHTSEEING,  INC. 
58  Second  St..  San  Francisco.  CA  94105 
For  Booking/Reservation,  please  call: 
(800)  227-3920  Nationwide 
(800)  227-7897  California 

Please  rush  me  your  brocfiure 

Name 

Address _^ 

Stale  

Tel    


-Zip 


Athletic  schedules 

Kditor:  While  it  i.s  ilivrilniu;  to  read 
all  .ihoiil  llic  I  hie  liappening.s  and  neat 
people  in  the  newly-designed  BAM,  it 
wonid  have  been  lul])ful  if  the  Sep- 
tember issue  had  listed  the  .lulunin 
athletic  calendar,  partiiularlv  loolball 
(as  well  as  other  sports  schedules).  Per- 
haps our  creative  editors  could  serve 
alumni  needs  better  by  keeping  their 
journalistic  eves  on  the  ball. 

|AMf:S  RUDOLPH   (iO 

Neiti  York  (lily 

'Brown's  hypocrisy' 

Kditor:  How  reireshing  to  see  HAM 
publish  alinnni  letters  that  reflect  other 
than  the  hysterical  left-wing  viewpoints 
so  favored  by  the  editors,  if  not  the 
University  itself. 

I  refer  especially  to  letters  by  P.iul 
Minilie  '68  (excessive  concern  over 
nuclear  war),  and  Arlhiir  Kajslan  '29 
(the  lolh  of  (li\estiline). 

When  the  LIniversity  announced  a 
policy  of  South  African  divestilui  e  I 
was  dislres.sed  to  see  Brown  falling  in 
line  with  the  trendy  politics  of  libera- 
tion. It  was  inevitable,  though,  given 
the  accommodatioTis  to  special  interest 
grou|)s  made  by  the  University  over  the 
p.ist  twenty  years,  and  the  steady  politi- 
ci/alion  of  the  facullv.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  manage  the 
endowment  have  both  a  moral  and  a 
fiduciary  respon.sibility  to  invest  pru- 
dently and  for  maximum  growth  all 
monies  contributed  by  alumni  and 
Unixeisitv  friends. 

I'hat  the  monev  manageis  bowed 
to  the  |)olitical  demands  of  a  strident 
minority  tells  us  tint  at  Hrown  h\|30(ri- 
sy  is  alive  and  nourishing. 

Surely  the  University  has  more 
seemly  blooms  to  tend. 

HOWARD  HUNT  '40 

Mi /I  mi 

ROTC  (continued) 

Editor:  1  am  soriy  to  see  the  issue 
of  RO'i'C;  raising  its  ugly  head  again.  1 


suppose  that  it  was  naive  of  me  to  thin 
that,  once  we  got  it  off  campus,  the  is- 
sue would  remain  dead  forever,  as  it 
ought  to. 

This  issue  is  not  one  of  defense. 
(Ihe  military  doesn't  do  mucli  in  the 
wav  of  defense,  anyway.  It  spends  most 
of  its  lime  and  our  mone\  on  offense, 
on  killing  people  in  small,  weak  coun- 
tries where  they  are  trying  to  get  rid  of 
corrupt,  authoritarian  governments. 
This  country  was  founded  by  such  a 
revolution  and  it  is  hypocritical,  nay, 
criminal  for  the  U.S.  to  be  subverting 
the  efforts  of  others  to  do  the  same  as 
we  did.)   The  issue  is  whether  the  peo- 
ple at  Brown  want  to  associate  them- 
selves in  any  way  with  and  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  the  military  machine.  I, 
for  one,  say  we  should  not.  The  military 
has  its  own  schools  for  training  soldiers 
how  to  best  kill  and  maim  people.  We 
don't  need  to  be  any  part  of  that  here. 

No  one  who  wants  to  enter  the 
militarv  is  being  injured  as  an  individu- 
al by  this  absence  of  RO  I'C  at  Brown. 
I  hey  may  still  attend  school  here.  They 
may  even  receive  military  scholarships. 
That  is  their  business,  and  it  should 
remain  that  way. 

Mr.  Stephen  Stone  showed  his  true 
colors  when  he  favoied  the  authoritar- 
ian l\  pe  of  answer  to  such  a  cjuestion 
— that  the  administration  should  de- 
cide, without  an\  ty|)e  of demociatic 
forni  of  making  the  decision.  As  lor  his 
insult  to  the  faculty,  that  kind  of  nasty 
remark  says  a  lot  more  about  the  makei; 
than  the  intended  receivers  of  it.  I 

We,  as  more  or  less  average  citi- 
zens, have  IK)  input  into  the  making  of  I 
the  militarv  and  political  policies  of  thi 
countT  V.   the  policies  do  not  reflect  oui 
needs,  desires,  or  best  interests,  as  the 
recent  poll  on  the  nuclear  arms  race  sc 
clearly  demonstrates.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  that  we  should  not 
cooperate  in  any  way  in  helping  to  car 
rv  them  out.  In  this  case,  that  implies 
maintaining  things  as  they  are,  with 
RO  1(1  not  present  at  Brown. 

BRUCK  A.  CLARK  '70 

Pxwidtnice 


Songs  of 
the  Theater 

A  Definitive  Index  to 
the  Songs  of  the 
Musical 
Stage 


^ 


'\'"-"  By 

Richard  Lewine 

and  Alfred  Simon 

The  perfect  gift  for  all  those 
who  love  the  music  of  Broad- 
way, this  book  is  the  ideal 
source  for  both  serious  reference 
and  'Irivial  pursuit."  It  provides  the 
answers  to  such  frequently  asked 
questions  as  "Who  wrote  that  song?" 
and  'What  show  is  It  from?"  Cover- 
ing some  17,000  songs  from  over 
1,200  Broadway  and  off-Broadway 
shows  — from  Robin  Hood  (1891)  to 
Sunday  in  the  Park  witli  George 
(1983),  the  book  includes  film  and 
television  songs  written  by  theater 
composers  and  lyricists. 

The  Song  section  contains 
17,000  entries  that  give  the  names 
of  composer  and  lyricist,  the  name 
of  the  show  in  which  the  song  ap- 
peared, the  year  the  show  opened. 
Show  section  entries  give  the  open- 
ing date,  composer  and  lyricist,  all 
songs  in  the  score  on  opening  night, 
and  the  existence  of  recordings  and 
scores.  Throughout  both  sections, 
hundreds  of  notes  provide  a  wealth 
of  facts  about  the  songs  (including 
those  added  and  dropped),  the  wri- 
ters, and  the  shows  themselves. 

Other  sections  of  the  book 
are:  Chronology  of  Stage  Product- 
ions, Index  of  Film  and  Television 
Productions,  and  Index  to  Com- 
posers, Lyricists,  and  Authors. 

Richard  Lewine  and  Alfred 
Simon,  co-authors  of  The  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Theater  Music,  have  been 
involved  with  Broadway  music 
throughout  their  careers. 

928  pages  clothbound  $70.00  U.S. 
and  Canada/$85.00  elsewhere 
To  order:  Send  your  check  or  money 
order  to 

TheH.VV.  Wilson  Company 

950  University  Avenue 
Bronx,  New  York  10452 

We  pay  postage. 
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Editor:  1  wiile  in  icsponsi-  to 
(.lorge  Seaver'.s  letlci  on  ROl  (i  piiiit- 
ed  ill  \oui  Seplciiibd  issue.  Mr.  Sca\cr 
claims  thai   "it  is  prohablv  as  relevant  in 
train  leaders  of  the  niilitarv  on  campus 
as  il  is  to  train  lawyers. "  I  uholeheai  t- 
ecllv  agree  with  Mr.  Seaver's  stateiiR-ni. 
but  not  witii  his  conclusion  that  Rt) !( 
is  "an  appropriate  subject  to  teach  at 
Brown."  Brown  is  an  exceptional  uni- 
\crsitv  precisely  because  il  has  resislefl 
tr.iilitional  notions  of  educational 
"rek-\aiKc."" 

I  hope  that  the  cla\  when  Brown 
churns  out  lawyers  will  remain  as  dis- 
tant as  the  tla\  when  Brown  "trains 
leaders  of  the  military. "  With  all  due 
respect,  1  believe  that  Mr.  Seaver's 
brand  of  relevance  has  been,  and 
should  continue  to  be,  rendered  irrclc- 
vaiil  by  the  University's  comniitnient  to 
the  New  Clurriculuni.   This  coniniitinent 
is  hardK  reconcilable  with  the  leintro- 
duction  ol  RO  I  C;  at  Brown. 

DAVID  ].  l.F.VIN  '82 
Brrhrlrw  'Calif. 

WBRU  reunion 

Editor:  During  the  past  lew  years 
we  have  discussed  casually  with  a  nuni- 
bei  of  fellow  WBRL!  alnmni/aluninae 
the  idea  of  organizing  an  all-class  reun- 
ion lor  Brown  gniduales  who  partici- 
pated in  V\'BRL'  activities,  .'\ftei  some 
discussion,  we  concluded  that  organiz- 
ing such  an  event  could  most  piactitalK 
be  initiated  through  a  letter  to  BAM 
readers,  as  the  University  has  no  reiord 
ol  WBRU  participants  prior  to  196.'i. 
Our  initial  suggestion  is  (or  a  dinner- 
dance,  to  be  held  on  the  Brown  cam- 
pus. TO  allow  suHicienl  time  lor  plan- 
ning such  ,111  e\ent,  we  could  not 
schedule  il  prior  to  spring  ot   198.5.  We 
belie\e  graduation  week,  paiticulaih 
May  26,  would  be  an  appealing  lime,  or 
alternatively,  a  weekend  in  ,\pril. 

WBRU  has  been  important  tor 
mam  of  us  professionally,  and  was 
undoubtedly  an  important  element  ol 
our  undergraduate  years  e\en  lor  those 
who  did  not  enter  broadcasting  or  a 
related  field.  We  beliexe  that  a  large 
gathering  of  former  'BRU  personnel 
would  be  a  niemorahle  and  worthwhile 
occasion,  and  is  long  o\erdue. 

II  \()u  .ire  interested  in  participat- 
ing in  such  a  reunion  please  drop  a  line 
to  either  of  the  undersigned.  To  facili- 
tate appropriate  adiiiiiiistiati\e  ar- 
rangements, please  be  careful  to  in- 
clude all  the  following  information:  1. 
name,  address,  telephone  nuniber.  2. 
pielei  red  and  alteinali\e  dates,  ;i. 
would  you  choose  lo  come  alone  or  with 


Will  Power 


You  don't  need  much 
muscle  to  include 
Brown  in  your  will 

The  economic  power  of  your 
estate  may  be  greater  than  you 
imagine.  Your  estate  need  not 
be  worth  millions  for  you  to 
include  a  bequest  to  Brown. 

You  can  name  Brown  as  bene- 
ficiary of  a  percentage  of  your 
estate  or  of  a  specified  amount. 
Your  gift  can  be  unrestricted  or 
designated  for  a  particular 
purpose. 

Won't  you  consider  including 
Brown  in  your  will?  Your 
thoughtful  planning  can  help 
insure  Brown's  continuing 
excellence  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

For  further  information  about 
bequests  to  Brown,  please 
contact: 

The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 
Brown  University  /  Box  1893 
Providence,  RI 02912 
Telephone  /  401  863-2374 


Planned  Giving 


VVE  MAKE  MONEY 

FOR  PEOPLE 
WHO  MAKE  MONEY 


We're  Bankers  Trust's  Private 
Clients  Group.  All  the  resources  for 
customized  money  management  as- 
sembled in  one  place.  Professionals  in 
portfolio  management,  sophisticated  lending,  toru'ard  planning  and 
forty  other  financial  services,  at  your  command  to  go  to  work  to  get  your 
money  to  work.  Let  us  show  you  how  we  put  it  all  together  and  how  you 
can  benefit  from  our  unique  capabilities. 

For  information  and  our  "Guide  to  Services,"  write  or  phone: 
Mr.  Andrew  L.  Simon,  Vice  President,  Private  Clients  Group, 
280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10015;  Tel.  212/850-4994. 

Q  Bankers  Trust  Company 
Private  Clients  Group 

Member  FDIC 


Introducing  the  Brown  Polo 


An  extremely  comfortable,  distinctively 
Brown   100%  cotton  polo  shirt 
embroidered    with 
brown  and  maroon 
Brown  Varsity  "B" 
on  the  left  breast. 
Since  our  ad  for  our 
corporate  shirt  first  appeared 
in  this  magazine  last  spring, 
we've  moved  and  changed  our 
name,  but  our  dedication  to 
Brown  and  its  many  alumni 
and  friends  has  not  wavered. 
To  our  minds  there  is  no 
question  that  for  comfort  and 
style,  durability  and  fit,  the 
Brown  Polo  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  best.  In  fact. 


Brown  Polo,  if  you  buy  one  and  are  not 
mpressed,   return  it  tor  a  full 
refund,  and  we'll  pay  you 
two  dollars  tor  your 
trouble.  In  white  or 
navy,   each  with  a 
brown  and  maroon 
adult  sizes  XS,  SM,  L, 
XL,   $19.95  each,   two  for 
$39.00  ($19.50  each  for  2  or 
more).  Satisfaction  uncondi- 
tionally  guaranteed.    TO 
ORDER    CALL    TOLL 
FREE:  1-800-84-SHIRT  (in 
N.Y.  call  718-626-3000). 
Don't  forget  us  at  Christmas- 
time! These  shirts  are  nut  aviiil- 
ahk  m  the  Brimii  University 

we  re  so  sure  you  11  enjoy  your  '        ' '" "  Bookstore. 

Mail  to:  The  Queensboro  Shirt  Co.,  25-47  Steinway  Street,  Astoria,  N.Y.  11103, 

Please  send  me Brown  Polos  (a  $19.95  each  +  $2.50  per  shirt,  shipping  and 

handling.  N.Y.  State  Residents — please  add  8.25%  per  shirt  sales  tax.    White  Navy 


©  I9M  Oecnsbofo  Shin  Co 
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The  Queensboro  Shirt  Co.  (formerly  The  Eclectic  Shirt  Co.)  makes  lOO'Mi 
cotton  polo  shirts  for  companies,  clubs  and  organizations  throughout  the 
country.  Please  call  or  write  for  prices  and  information. 


someone,  4.  what  sort  ot  social  ar- 
langenienls  would  you  prefer,  e.g.,  a. 
climier  ciance,  b.  cocktail  party,  c. 
sonielliing  else — specify. 

If  you  know  of  other  WBRU  per- 
sonnel who  are  not  likely  to  see  this 
amiouiuenient,  please  send  us  a  mail- 
ing atkliess  for  them  so  that  we  can 
develop  a  tiirett  mail  list  for  the  repro- 
bates and  others  wht),  by  not  reading 
the  BAM,  have  fallen  out  of  grace. 

We  welcome  any  additional  sug- 
gestions, iiicliiding  cogent  reasons  why 
llie  whole  idea  is  unwise,  impractical,  or 
sillv.  Please  respond,  at  an  earh  date,  to 
eilliei  of  us,  or  both,  il  you  led  so  in- 
ilined.  We  hope  there  will  be  a  wide- 
spread and  favorable  reaction  since  we 
are  looking  forwaid  eagerly  to  renew- 
ing old  acc|uaintaiices  and  reviewing 
the  annals  of  'BRL'  with  those  who 
pieiecled  and  siicceeded  us. 

BILL  FISHMAN  'ti2 

820-4  Lmliinvcr  Lane 

I'otoimir.  Md.  20S54 

SARA-JANK  KORNBLl TH  '(51 

S  Wi'dgi'ii'doil  R(i(i(l 
Wfllrs'lry.  Mass.  02IS1 

A  new  age  at  Brown? 

Ftlitor:  I  am  intrigued  in  reading 
the  response  oi  l)is.  (ueei  and  (iailetti 
(BAM.  |une/|ulv)  to  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Smith  (BAM.  .'\pi  il).  My  own  personal 
experience  with  Brown  Uni\eisity  since 
graduating  in  1956  has  indicated  to  me 
that  they  are  interested  in  discussing 
their  programs  in  order  to  receive  my 
accolades  and  mv  money,  but  1  have 
been  distinctly  impressed  that  they 
want  neither  my  input  and  ceilaiiily  not 
niN  ciilicism. 

HopelulK,  ihis  response  to  a  letter 
ol  an  alumnus  is  the  beginning  oi  a  new 
age  at  Brown. 

NORMAN  |.  C.OWFN,  M.D.  '56 

Bowie.  Md. 

Understanding  the 
dangers  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race 

Fditor:  C.  Paul  Minide  '()8  (Sep- 
tember BAM)  thinks  that  popular  con- 
cern over  nuclear  weapons  is  mis- 
placed,  rhe  arms  race,  he  says,  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  our  bad  relationsj 
with  the  .So\iet  Union,  and  we  should 
concentrate  on  improving  those  rela- 
tions diieitly.  Besides,  he  argues,  nu- 
clear war  would  be  no  more  horiible 
than  chemical  or  massive  con\entional|j 
war. 


This  last  stateiiieiu  inav  lie  at  the 
root  of  Mr.  Minifies  iniscoiiceptioiis. 
Niicleai  war  would  be  hoirible  he\()iicl 
comparison  with  anvlhinti;  we  have 
known.  Il  would  cert.iinh  destroN  om 
ti\ilization  and  poison  the  einiionnienl 
for  i^enerations  to  tome,  and  it  could 
spell  the  end  ol  the  hinnan  species  it- 
sell,   rhe  greatest  shortcoming  ol  Tlw 
Day  After  in  this  age  ol  explicit  horror 
movies  is  that  it  grossly  underplavs  the 
eltects  of  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Minifie  confuses  cause  and 
effect  when  he  identifies  the  nucle.ir 
arms  race  as  a  symptom  of  international 
tensions.  Although  othei  factors  con- 
tribute to  this  tension,  including  fim- 
damental  disagieements  o\er  the  na- 
tine  of  government  and  mutual  ag- 
gression in  the  Third  World,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  war  of  threats  and  provoca- 
tive actions  that  is  the  arms  race. 

This  arms  race  nnisl  end  sooner  or 
later,  either  in  mutual  destruction  or  in 
an  agreement  for  mutual  co-existence. 
The  longei  it  goes  on,  the  greater  the 
risk  to  ci\ilization. 

In  order  to  bring  about  an  end  lo 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  work  to- 
wards substantial  disarmament,  we 


nuist  first  educate  people  on  the  dan- 
geis  of  nuclear  war.   This  will  lead  lo 
the  election  ol  government  officials 
willing  to  do  what  is  neiessar\  to  end 
the  arms  lace. 

Merelv  letting  people  know  of 
these  dangers  is  not  enough.  We  nuisl 
con\  ince  them  of  the  fundamental  loll) 
of  nuclear  weapons:  they  are  militarily 
useless.  Nuclear  weapons  are  a  psycho- 
logical bluff:  "II  you  attack  me,  1  will 
destroy  us  both."  It  is  a  thieat  wlii<  h 
our  enemies  cannot  afford  to  risk,  but 
il  thev  do,  we  cannot  afford  lo  cari\  it 
out.  With  cuirent  arsenals  luunbering 
in  ihe  tens  of  thousands  of  warheads, 
all  talk  of  numei  ical  superiority  is  ab- 
sind. 

Once  peojjle  realize  that  there  is  no 
risk  in  halting  the  nuclear  arms  race,  a 
solution  becomes  possible.  The  Soviet 
leaders  lealize  this,  and  have  proposed 
a  mutual  nuclear  weapons  freeze.   This 
freeze  would  onl\  be  the  Inst  step  in 
limiting  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  bul  il 
would  help  to  create  a  sjsirit  of  mutual 
ti  usi  wliicli  would  lead  to  a  further 
lessening  of  internationaf  tensions. 

We  now  face  an  election  choice 
between  a  president  who  does  not  lui- 
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THE  JEWEL  AT 

THE  HEART  OF 

THE  CARIBBEAN 


ANTIGUA 

Experience  the  essence  of 
European  elegcuice  and  traditional 
British  understatement  in  a  beautiful 
Cctribbeam  setting. 

A  resort  of  90  exquisite  de-luxe 
air  conditioned  accommodations 
on  100  acres  reflecting  the  same  high 
standards  of  cuisine,  quality  and 
service  as  its  fcunous  sister  hotel, 
London's  St.  Jcunes's  Club. 

The  Club's  leisure  eind  sporting 
faciiities  include  complete  water- 
sports,  private  yacht  club  and  inarina, 
five  tennis  courts,  horseback  riding, 
elegcint  restaurants  and  a  small 
European  style  gaming  room. 


For  reservations  and  information,  call  your 
travel  ayent  or  F1R.ST  RK,S(  )RT  C<  )RF(  )RATION, 
2UIJ  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016, 
(212  l689-3048(within  New  York  State)or, 
toll-free.  (800 )  235-3,50,5.  Telex:  422f23  (via  ITT). 


-^  -^  ""  -|  Andrew  Harpers 

Hideawa)^ 
Report . 


A  connoisseur's  guide  to  the 

world's  most  enchanting 

and  exclusive  resorts. 

Twelve  monthly  issues,  $65. 

Six  issues,  $35. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Subscriptions  limited 

with  less  than  250  openings 

available  each  month. 

The  Hideaway  Report 

P.O.  Drawer  300-1 

Fairfax  Sation,  VA  22039 

U.S.A. 
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\  Cambridge,  I VMC 

^jm/  England  Program 

University  ol  Cambridge 
in  cooperation  with 
Villa  Maria  College 

LEARN  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  witfi 
distinguished  Cambridge  faculty. 
LIVE  in  the  aura  of  the  Middle  Ages  while  in 
residence  at  beautiful  Emmanuel  College. 
CURRICULUM  tailored  to  the  interests 
of  adults  who  are  looking  for  a  unique 
educational  and  cultural  experience. 

June  30th  -  July  20th,  1985 

COURSES: 

•  The  World  of  Shakespeare 

•  English  Houses  and  Landscaped  Gardens 

•  The  Tudor  Period 

•  Archaeology  of  England 

•  Bntish  vs  American  Politics 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 
CREDIT  or  NON-CREDIT 

For  brochure  write  or  call  . . . 

CambridgeA/MC  England  Program  •  Villa 
Mana  College  •  Erie.  Pennsylvania  16505  • 
Phone:  (814)  456-0757 


A  Great  Gift 
For  Alumni! 


YOUR  IVY  LEAGUE  INSIGNIA 


$24. 


Insignias  available  for  Brown, 
Columbia,  Yale,  Cornell,  Dartmouth, 
Pennsylvania  &  Princeton  Universities 

Traditional  Ivy  League  Insignia  Sport 
Shirts  with  embroidered  crests.  100'\i 
cotton,  short  sleeves  with  2-button 
placket.  White  only,  insignia  embroid- 
ered in  contrasting  school  colors  S-M- 
L-XL  unisex  sizes  for  men  and  women. 
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Ivy  League  Sportshirts 


One  Garfield  Circle 
Burlington,  MA  01803 
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JOIN  us: 

BROWN  GALA 

we      are      everywhere    (almost) 

NEW  YORK     BOSTON       CAMPUS 


POSTAL      BOX        816 
NEW  YORK   NY    10025 
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derstancl  the  dangers  of  the  arms  race, 
and  a  challenger  who  does.  By  the  time 
tiiis  k'ttei  appears  in  print,  Americans 
will  have  made  iheir  clioice.  I  hope  they 
choose  wisely. 

MARK  (;OODMAN  '81 

Princeton,  N.J. 

Kudos 

Kditor:  1  would  like  to  compliment 
Anne  Dilfilv  and  the  BAM  for  the  ex- 
celienl  reporting  oi  Alex  Haley's  visit  to 
the  campus  in  the  |une/July  issue  of  the 
UAM.  Haley's  (Commencement  Forum 
speech  was  the  essence  of  humanism 
and  brought  back  memories  of  Wris- 
ton.  Difhly's  report,  "Alex  Haley  on 
writing, "  gave  us  all  a  chance  to  hear 
some  great  observations  about  what  it 
means  to  be  a  professional  in  any  field. 

P.  ANDREW  PENZ  '61 

Rtchdrdsim,  Texas 

Blind  Dates  (continued) 

Editor:  As  a  lecent  graduate,  a 
W(jman,  and  a  Blind  Dates  fan,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  Ms.s  Martin  and 
Schnitzer's  letter  in  your  September 
issue  labeling  the  popular  Brown 
band's  posters  sexist  and  offensive. 
Beside  the  one  poster  for  which  the 
band  was  rightly  reprimanded,  I  am 
haid  piessed  to  remember  a  single  one 
of  their  many  other  posters  which  was 
sexually  explicit  or  which  offended  me; 
nor  can  I  recall  any  audible  protest  to 
the  band's  advertising  on  campus. 

On  the  contrary,  I  do  remember 
hundreds  of  the  band's  fans  and 
friends  anxiously  awaiting  the  next 
Blind  Dates  poster  because  the  ad  cam- 
paign was  clever  and  artful,  eyecatch- 
ing, and  often  humoious;  and,  as  good 
advertising  should  be,  it  was  consistent 
representing  a  female  rock  Ian  in  fa- 
miliar and  thus  memorable  scenes. 
(Contrary  to  Ms.s  Martin  and  Schnitzer's 
claim,  many  posters  did  "portray  par- 
ticularly positive  images  of  women":  th( 
Blind  Dates  woman  appeared  on 
Mount  Rushmorc;  as  the  Statue  of  Lib 
erty;  as  a  marine  hoisting  the  flag  at 
Iwo  Jima;  satirizing  Brooke  Shields's 
sexy  advertising  for  Calvin  Klein.  It  wa 
not  unconuiion  to  pass  by  dorm  room! 
the  walls  and  doors  of  which  sported 
Blind  Dates  poster  collections. 

Martin  and  Schnitzer's  letter  mad( 
me  as  furious  as  the  BAM  article  mad< 
them,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  it  is 
unfair  and  fruitless  to  look  so  hard  to 
find  sexism  in  the  band's  advertising 
(merely  because  it  is  accessible  and 
vulnerable  to  attack),  when  national 


television  and  print  ad\eiti.sing.  reach- 
ing an  infinitely  larger  audience  with 
far  greater  frequency,  consistently 
depicts  women  as  housewives,  gleefully 
cooking  and  cleaning,  and  often  serv- 
ing men.  A  better  target  still  might  be 
the  (ele\ision  programs  these  ads 
sponsor,  which  portray  successful 
business  women  as  evil  and  manipula- 
tive, while  it  shows  that  "good"  women 
are  victims  of  their  environment. 

Secondh,  the  letter  highlights  a 
saddening  and  serious  problem  that  the 
women's  movement,  with  which  I  svm- 
pathize,  icf uses  to  deal.  It  is  a  problem 
of  pool  public  relations.  V\'li\  was  there 
an  ai  tide  in  the  BAM  covering  Blind 
Dates  and  not  a  women's  issue?  the  let- 


ter asks.  Why?  Perhaps  because  the 
band,  through  costless  public  relations, 
solicited  the  article,  approaching  the 
BAM  and  convincing  an  editor  that  the 
group  made  a  good  storv.  Women's 
organizations,  on  campus  and  off, 
would  do  well  to  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
enterprising  Dates,  who  made  a  good 
name  for  themselves  throughout  New 
England  through  phone  calls,  letters, 
press  kits,  phone  calls,  advertising, 
promotion,  and  more  phone  calls.  It  is 
debatable  whether  an  ahmini  paper  has 
an  obligation  to  aggressively  report  on 
as  manv  different  groups  and  issues  as 
il  can.  But  the  local  and  national  media 
would  feel  no  such  obligation,  even  if  il 
was  possible  to  fulfill.   Ihe  media  is 


inimdated  with  information  and  opin- 
ions from  all  t]uarters,  and  the  most 
effectively  conveved  messages  are  the 
onlv  ones  heard.  If  througli  effective 
public  relations  Nestle  can  restore  its 
good  name  and  prohts,  then  siuely  a 
cause  as  worthy  as  the  women's  move- 
ment can  similarly  achieve  its  aims. 

As  Americans,  we  well  know  that 
much  has  been  gained  bv  working  out- 
side the  system:  at  times  onlv  through 
venting  anger  and  frustration  in  unor- 
thodox means  has  constructive  action 
resulted.  But  it  seems  to  me  unfoiiu- 
nate  that  the  women's  movemeru, 
which  has  so  much  to  say,  so  often  sa)s 
it  ineffectivelv,  after  the  fact,  and 
counter  to  its  purposes.  It  alienates 


The  Most  Important  Publication  of  the  Orwell  Year 

-NINETEEN  EIGHTY-FOUR- 

The  Facsimile  of  the  Extant  Manuscript 

With  a  Line-by-Line  Transcription  and  Scholarly  Introduction  by  Peter  Davison 
With  a  Preface  by  Daniel  G.  Siegel 

A  great  master  of  modern  English  prose,  George  Orwell  was  not  a  great 
keeper  of  manuscript  drafts,  and  this  manuscript  of  Nineteen  Eighty-Four, 
consisting  of  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  text  of  the  final  published  book,  is 
the  only  major  Orwell  holograph  manuscript  extant.  The  197  pages  of 
handwritten  and  typed  text,  here  reproduced  in  two  colors  to  1 00%  of  the 
original  leaf  sizes,  spans  virtually  the  entire  novel. 

The  facsimile  is  an  amazing  replication  of  the  original;  the  thousands  of 
handwritten  ink  corrections  and  dozens  of  holograph  pages  are  faithful  in 
size  and  color  to  the  original,  Peter  Davison's  masterful  transcript  on 
facing  pages  allows  a  line-for-line  reference  to  the  original  text.  His 
comprehensive  introduction  makes  clear,  for  the  first  time,  the  period  in 
Orwell's  life  in  which  each  section  was  written.  Davison  carefully  lays  the 
foundation  for  new  critical  assessments  of  Orwell's  methods  of  compo- 
sition and  last  painful  years  of  work,  Orwell's  struggle  to  delineate  his 
vision  will  profoundly  move  those  familiar  with  the  resolute  purpose- 
fulness  of  his  last  sickly  years. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  copies  rtave  been  quarterbound  by  Gray 
Parrot  in  navy  Niger  goat  with  marbled  sides  produced  by  the  Parrot  shop. 

Priced  at  $275.00 
Fifty-five  special  copies  have  been  full  bound  by  Gray  Parrot  v^ith  a 
special  design  in  royal  blue  Niger  goat  and  housed  in  a  one-quarter  leather 
traycase.  Priced  at  $525.00 

Copies  (containing  406  pages,  weighing  eight  pounds  and  measuring  1 4" 
x  10")  are  shipped  without  charge  when  prepaid  (USA  and  Canada). 

M  &  S  Press,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  31 1 ,  Weston,  MA  021 93  USA 


Announcing:  Your  1985  Travel  Options 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  1985  travel.  And  when  you  choose  a  Brown 
Travelers  trip,  vou'U  tour  with  Brown  faculty,  experts  who  bring  rich 
knowledge  and  new  perspectives  to  the  sites  and  people  you  visit.  You  '11 
not  worry  about  travel  details  because  we  make  all  the  arrangements. 
And  you'll  join  others  who  have  discovered  the  value  of  traveling  with 
Brown. 

So  that  you  can  begin  your  travel  planning,  the  1985  travel  calendar  is 
below.  To  get  more  complete  details,  call  the  office  or  write  (Brown 
Travelers,  Box  1859  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rl  02912). 

1985  Calendar  for  Brown  Travelers: 

April 

Amsterdam,  a  cruise  in  the  Lowland  Countries,  and  Brussels;  approx- 
imately $1,995  per  person.  Faculty:  Bryce  Lyon,  professor  of  history. 

]une20-]u\y4, 

Paris,  Lyons,  a  cruise  on  the  Rhone,  and  Cannes;  Approximately  $2,500 

per  person.  Faculty:  Henry  Majewski,  professor  of  French. 

July  U-27, 

Florence,  Italy  and  a  Mediterranean  cruise;  approximately  $2,600-3,400 

per  person. 

July  30-August  13 

A  cruise  to  Norway  and  the  British  Isles;  approximately  $3,000-5,700  per 

person.  Faculty:  Trygg  Engen,  professor  of  psychology. 

August 

Munich,   Germany  and  a  cruise  on  the  Danube;  approximately 

$2,400-2,600  per  person.  Faculty:  Henry  Kucera,  professor  of  Slavic 

languages. 

September  11-24 

Prague  and  East  Germany,  including  a  visit  with  Brown's  exchange 
university,  the  University  at  Rostock;  approximately  $2,300  per  person. 
Faculty:  Duncan  Smith,  professor  of  German. 

October 

Vienna,  Austria;  approximately  $1,500  per  person. 


A  program  in  Brown  University's  Continuing  College 
401  863-1946 


For  sixty)  ziery)  partkuiar  cfuests^ 
one  of  the  Cdribbean's 
most  excius'we  retreats. 

Seductive,  secluded,  sybaritic. 
Costly,  but  priceless. 

Binos  cneeK 

VIRGIN  GORDA,  BRITISH  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Reservations:  your  travel  agent  or  our  reps: 

Mondotels.  200  W  57th  SI .  New  York  10019. 

212?570225.  lolllree:  800-847-4249,  or 

Caribbean  Into.  Ollice,  Oes  Plaines,  III. 

312  296  2271,  toll  free:  800-621-1270. 


longisiand 

mm: 
seduceiidu 

Just  28  guest  rooms 
on  a  private 300-acre  island 
two  miles  by  boat  from  the 
AntigLia,West  Indies  mainland. 

Sailing,  tennis,  waterskiing. 
Remote,  relaxed,  sedLictlve. 

See  your  travel  agentor  call 
Resorts  Management  meat 
(800)225-4255.  in  New  York 
(212)696-4566. 

LONG  ISLAND 

Resort 
Antigua  ■  West  Indies 


possible  allies  and  adherents  because  its 
methods  have  tostered  an  image  of 
1  iitlicalisni  (are  women's  rights  radical? 
I  hardly  think  so),  irralionalily,  and 
action  often  deemed  inappropriate  to 
the  situation.  Sti  idem  nanu -calling, 
gi.illili,  etc..  has  backfireti;  it  is  time  to 
utili/.e  the  new  instrument  ol  our  dem- 
ocratic society,  one  might  call  it  court- 
ing the  media,  in  order  to  be  heard 
1  iillv.  I  casonably,  and  thus  to  be  treated 
with  respect.  Good  public  relations 
seeks  to  promote  a  positive  image  and 
facilitates  the  conveyance  of  a  message 
In  this  age,  any  group  who  fails  to  use 
this  \aliiable  and  inexpetisive  tool  will 
fail  in  its  cause. 

ANNE  ELIZABETH  LU  LZ  '84 

(irfcnivicli.  Conn. 
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Suicide  pills; 


Editor:  Yesterday,  I  watched  the 
television  news  with  amazement  as  I 
was  inlormed  that  700  Brown  under- 
graduates signed  a  petition  (.see  Under 
the  Elms)  stating  that  the  University 
should  stockpile  cyanide  in  the  event  of 
nuclear  war  so  that  the  students  may 
consume  these  pills.  This  devalued 
opinion  of  human  life  is  a  travesty. 

I  ignoied  most  of  the  radical  ideas 
dm  ing  my  four  enjoyable  years  at 
Brown  Lliiiversity.  In  their  effort  to 
construct  a  diverse  (an  ovei  used  label) 
community,  the  admission  de|)aitment 
has  o\ei looked  a  substantial  number  of 
irresponsible  students.  1  don't  see  these 
kinds  of  thoughts  coming  from  other 
campuses  aioiind  the  country.  Certain- 
ly there  is  an  alternate  way  to  bring  the 
nuclear  war  issue  to  light  on  campus. 
Are  not  educational  forums  good 
enough?  I  was  opposed  to  most  of  these 
types  of  radical  ideas  and  some  of  them 
just  did  not  seem  to  be  worthy  of  my 
time.  However,  these  actions,  I  feel, 
deserve  a  response  I'm  sure  other 
alumni  woultl  agree  with. 

I  have  read  in  the  newspaper 
where  the  school  administration  and 
the  director  of  Health  Services  believe 
that  this  is  an  impoi  tant  issue.  Nuclear 
wai  is  an  important  issue,  which  should  [ 
be  discussed  openly  on  a  University- 
wide  level.   I  he  course  of  action  taken 
by  these  students  is  contradictory  to  the 
icleals  a  university  should  promote. 
Certainly  President  Swearer  and  the 
Brown  administration  can  let  these  stu- 
dents have  their  say.  However,  please 
do  not  take  their  proposals  seriously. 

I  have  several  c|uestions  and  one 
statement  (oi  the  organizers  and  fol- 
lowers of  this  refeiendum  question: 

Why  should  the  University  sponsor 


the  dispensioii  of  siuli  pills? 

Sliould  tlie  L'liixfisitv  come  out  in 
lavor  of  mass  suicide? 

Aie  not  our  goals  to  extend  lite  on 
Earth  and  a\()id  a  niicleai  holocaust? 

W<juld  you  like  another  tuition 
increase  to  pay  for  these  pills? 

Why  can't  you  buy  and  stock  your 
own  pills?  (You  must  have  some  sittins^ 
in  the  medicine  cabinet  at  home!) 

LOUIS  S.  MIKIIARIAN  '83 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Editor:  Re:  (Aaiiide  pills  for  stu- 
dents who  want  to  cop  out. 

Please  register  me  as  a  w  holly  dis- 
gusted graduate  of  Brown.  How  could 
the  University  have  such  panty-waisted 
students?  How  could  they — the  Uni- 
versity advisors — (ondonc  such  behav- 
ior? 

I've  been  a  college  student.  I've 
raised  college  stutients,  I'm  teaching 
college  students. 

Someone  needs  to  show  them  the 
values  of  life.  And  those  values  just 
don't  disappear  when  the  going  gets 
rough. 

So  send  those  jerks — without 
cyanide  pills — back  home  to  theii  lux- 
uries. We  don't  need  them  in  the  leal 
world.  They'll  mess  it  up  for  the  rest  of 
us. 

IRENE  L.  PRE  IZER-PIGMAN  '45 

Edgewaler,  Md. 


Editor:  I  am  writing  sou  in  regard 
to  the  student  vote  and  request  for  cya- 
nide pills  to  be  stocked  by  the  Universi- 
ty in  the  event  of  an  atomic  attack. 

1  his  has  received  national  publicity 
which  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  lellect 
well  on  our  great  Univeisity. 

I  woLild,  however,  be  willing  to 
contribute  to  a  fund  to  pin  (base  c\a- 
nidc  pills,  with  the  stipulati(jn  they  be 
used  at  once  by  these  signees,  this  mak- 
ing room  at  Brown  for  more  coura- 
geous young  American  youths  who 
would  love  to  attend  one  of  the  best  Ivv 
League  universities.  Brown. 

JOSEPH  M.  HASriNCiS  '33 

Wakriiehi  R.  I. 
For  more  ahout  this  controversy,  see  Under 
the  Elm. — Editor 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

Invites  applications  for  the  position  of 

Assistant  Vice  President  for  Personnel 

Brown's  Assistant  Vice  President  for  Personnel  is  the 
senior  University  administrator  responsible  for  directing 
operations  and  services  relating  to  approximately  1,600 
non-faculty  personnel,  including  managerial,  professional 
and  administrative  staff,  and  organized  service  workers. 
Reporting  directly  to  the  University's  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Assistant  Vice  President  will  be  expected  to  lead 
in  the  definition  of  progressive  personnel  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  University;  support  leaders  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  supervisors  bearing  administrative  respon- 
sibilities; and  build  a  skilled,  responsive  team  of  personnel 
professionals  in  a  full  range  of  service  functions. 

Successful  candidates  will  have  demonstrated  competence 
and  experience  in  managing  administrative  operations  and 
professional  staff,  a  strong  service  orientation,  and  skill  in 
oral  and  written  communications.  Effective,  high-level 
supervisory  experience  in  a  human  resources/personnel 
department  or  office  of  a  major  employer  is  valued. 

Nominations  and  applications  should  be  submitted  prior 
to  November  30,  1984.  Please  submit  materials  to: 

Frederick  M.  Bohen,  Chairman, 

Search  Committee,  and 

Senior  Vice  President 
Brown  University 
P.O.  Box  1940 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 

Brown  University  is  an  equal  opportunity,  affirmative  ac- 
tion employer.  Women  and  minority  group  members  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


FLOATING  HOTELS  ON 
THE  CANALS  OF  FRANCE 


Cruise  beautiful  French  canals  on 
hotelboat!  Superb  French  cuisine. 
Relax  on  sundeck  or  cycle 
alongside  while  floating  through 
Burgundy.  Visit  picturesque  vil- 
lages and  chateaus.  Individuals  or 
charter  group  (maximum-12).  Paris 
pickup.  HORIZON,  215  N.  75th, 
Belleville,  IL  62223,  800-851-3448 


WIMDERMERE 

ISU\NP 

IS 

UARD      people  go  thera 
^  »r«nv  Just  50  rDoms,  suites 
TTJ  and  cottages  on  5  miles 

'^  of  beach.^Sailing, 

-fi^hing.tennis, 

unwinding. 
Incomparable-  /ii 

Windermeie  Island 
ispartof  Eleuthera,    |-( 
the  EaWtnas. 


Call  your  traveJ  aqcI^K 

or  Our  leprciexitative  (30))6tl-3l7l  or  v^ritt 

Windermere  Island  Hotel  and  Club 
lOPofchuck  ttoad  &fc«nw.ch,cr  Ofc«V:i 
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A  VERY  SPEC] 

LORIDA 

PLACE  I 
the 

Ocean  Reef 
Club^    * 

SUPER  WEATHER 

the  best  of 

Tropical  living 

Golf  on  3  courses. 

Tennis  on  38  courts, 

fishing  at  its  best, 

intriguing  SHOPS, 

superb  eating  at 
5  RESTAURANTS 

o     o     o     o     o     o 

BEAUTIFUL  new 

ROOMS,  SUITES 

VILLAS  and  CONDOS 

to  satisfy  your  taste. 

JOIN  us  at 

;    the 
Ocean  Reef 
Club 

Harper  Sibley,  Chairman 

KEY  LARGO,  FLA. 

33037 
phone  305-367-2611 


BOOKS 


HOW  TO  C:AI.1F0RN1A  hjinmlhtiii 
Roberts  79.  Dell  I'ublishmt:,.  1<-)S4.  17") 
pages.  $6.95. 

Jane:  "Would  you  turn  that  tele\i- 
sion  off  and  go  to  bed?  Tni  sick  ot  try- 
ing to  sleep  while  you  sit  there  snorting 
and  snifHing  at  Johnny  Carson's  mon- 
ologue. Half  the  time  you  don't  even 
know  what  he's  talking  about,  you  ig- 
norant hick,  and  don't  vou  pretend  you 
do.   That  Johmiv  t^arson  out  there  in 
Tinsel  Town,  dating  all  those  actresses 
and  complaining  about  his  tli\orce  set- 
tlement. Who  does  he  think  he  is?  Shut 
that  thing  off!" 

Dick:  "Now,  Jane.  I  told  you  I  ini- 
dersland  |ohnny's  jokes  now.  I  bought 
this  new  book  o\er  to  Homer's  Hard- 
ware and  Limited  Pklitions.  It's  called 
How  To  (AiUjornm.  and  it's  by  one  of 
them  preppies  who  hel|3ed  write  that 
Off u  ial  l'iepp\   fLuidbook  we  foiuid  so 
helpful  in  uudeistanding  where  (icorge 
Bush  came  from. 

"It  says  right  here  on  the  cover  that 
it  answers  the  important  cjuestions 
about  California,  like,  'If  it's  really  so 
shallow,  whv  is  it  so  much  fun?  And  ii 
it's  so  much  fun,  what  am  I  doing  here? 
Why  am  I  not  taimed?'  And  it  tells 
about  .Soiuhein  (^aliforuians.  It  answers 
'How  do  they  li\e?  How  do  they  repro- 
duce? How  do  they  breathe?'  " 

jane:  "Dick  Doolittle!  Did  you 
bring  a  porno  book  into  my  house?" 

Dick:  "No,  no,  sweet  britches.  It's 
not  porno,  it's  parody.  And  it's  good 
parodv.  too.  I'his  |onathan  Roberts  guv 
says  right  here  in  his  introduction  that 
'simplv  bv  picking  up  this  copy  of  How 
To  ('.aUjiirnia,  you  have  moved  one  step 
closer  to  the  life  vou  always  saw  on  tel- 
evision but  never  before  dreamed  you 
could  have  as  your  own.'  And  he  says  if 
we  study  the  book  carefully,  we  can  live 
the  way  people  do  where  the  weather  is 
great  all  year  round.  He  says  he  came 
from  a  |ilace  where  it  snowed  in  the 
winter  like  it  does  here,  but  bv  studying 
and  making  notes  on  California,  he 
learned  how  to  do  it.  fie  savs,  'Now  I 
live  like  a  Southern  Californian  even 
when  I'm  not  in  Southern  California.  I 
wear  sunglasses.  I  drive  everywhere.  I 


have  a  tan.  I  have  a  nice  day.'  We  can 
do  it  too,  |ane!" 

jane:  "I  don't  know,  Richard.  With 
all  that  sun  and  Itui  and  beautiful  bod- 
ies, seems  to  me  Southern  California  is 
just  another  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Sounds  like  bad  news. " 

Dick:  "Would  it  help  i(  I  told  you 
that  the  longest  chapter  in  the  book  is 
about  cars?   This  Roberts  fellow  says 
that  in  California,  you  aie  yom"  car.  So 
when  vou  go  buv  a  car  there,  you  have 
to  ask  \()urself,  'Am  I  a  Pinto?  Am  I  a 
Rolls?'  \n(\  he  gives  one  great  piece  of 
advice.  'If  you  want  to  brand  yourself  as 
an  outsider  to  Southern  California, 
nothing  will  work  faster  than  to  utter 
the  great  cliche,  "Kvervbodv  drives 
everywhere  here. "  The  (rue  Californian 
lesponds,   "Yeah,  so? "  ' 

"Now,  just  listen  to  some  of  these 
des(  riptions  before  vou  get  vouiself  all 
uproarious.  He  says  a  Cadillac  is  driven 
by  'successful  peo|)le  over  fifty.  The  big 
models — the  Fleetwood  and  the  De- 
Ville — are  for  Palm  Springs  residents. 
Ihev  are  rich  enough  to  afford  a  more 
expensive  car,  but  Imd  the  Caddy  the 
most  appropriate  complement  to  big 
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platinum  hairdos  (women)  and  crew 
cuts  and  golf  ensembles  (men).  First 
accessory:  curb  teelcrs.  License-plate 
frame  reads:  USC  ALUMNI.'  .\nd  the 
Corvette  is  driven  by  "Over  forty  and 
single.  A  real  swinger.  Shoes  match 
belt.  First  accessory:  Fight-track  stereo 
with  Kenny  Rogers  tape.  License-plate 
frame  reads:  DAMN  LM  GOOD.' 

"This  is  good  stuff,  Jane!  He  also 
tells  us  about  things  to  add  on  to  your 
car,  in  a  chapter  called  'Accessory  to  the 
Chrome.'  He  talks  about  car  bras  ..." 

Jane:  "Richard!" 

Dick:  "According  to  the  book,  a  car 
bra  is  supposed  to  protect  the  front  end 
from  dings,  dents,  and  abrasions  from 
gravel,  .sand,  and  stuff.  'But  mostiv  its 
high-tech  look  is  intended  to  proclaim, 
"Beneath  this  bra  is  a  car  rf«//v  worth 
protecting.  An  expensive  car."  '  Roberts 
lists  other  accessories  like  a  Mercedes 
roof  hoist,  to  help  people  get  their  con- 
vertible tops  off,  and  a  rainbow  decal, 
and  a  car  cover,  and  window  tinting, 
and  sheepskin  seat  covers,  and  ...Jane? 
You  still  awake?" 

Jane:  "Barely.  You  know  how  car 
talk  makes  me  drowsy." 

Dick:  "Well,  he  also  has  lots  more  in 
this  book.  Like  about  California  fash- 
ion. It  says  here  that  'ideally  you  will 
own  two  wardrobes  of  athletic  gear:  one 
for  athletics,  the  other  for  ever\  other 
waking  moment.   I  he  wardiobes  may 
be  identical;  only  their  odor  distin- 
guishes them.'  That  would  be  great, 
huh,  Jane.  Save  a  lot  of  money,  too. 
There's  also  a  heavy  emphasis  on  T- 
shirts  out  there,  and  Roberts  recom- 
mends that  as  soon  as  we  finish  reading 
this  book  we  start  collecting  them. 
There  aie  some  classic  T-shirts  every 
collection  should  have,  like  from  Hus- 
song's  Cantina  in  Fnsenada,  Mexico,  or 
from  (lold's  C.ym  in  Venice  Beach,  or 
the  Pep  Bovs — Mannv,  Moe,  and  )ack. 
An  Aloha  shirt — like  your  heartthrob, 
that  Tom  Selleck  wears — is  very  chic, 
and  Levi's  SOl's  are  essential." 

Jane  "Five  Oh  whats?" 

Dick  "SOI's.  It's  a  style  of  Levi's  that 
buttons  up  the  front.  Very  popular. 
And  the  older,  the  better.  It's  best  if 
one  knee  is  worn  through. 

"And  just  look  at  some  of  the  other 
topics  covered  in  this  book,  Janie.  A 
chapter  on  'Bods' — how  and  where  to 
get  a  beautiful  one.  A  chapter  on  'Surf 
and  Turf  and  one  on  'Room  and 
Board.'  Says  here  that  the  'classic 
Southern  California  numchv  food  is 
freshly  made  tortilla  chips  and  a  big 
bowl  of  fresh  salsa.  The  ultimate  C^ali- 
fornia  Sandwich  is  tomato,  sprouts, 
avocado,  cheddar  and  Monteiey  Jack 


GiEiG]EiG]Ei  SEE  THE  WORLD  siiiiiisii 
THROUGH  AN  EDUCATED  EVE 

Cruise  the  Mediterranean 
with  Swan  Hellenic  Cruises  in  1983 

The  glory  that  was  Greece.  The  grandeur  that^ 
was  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  splendour 
that  was  Egypt.  It  can  all  be  yours  in 
1985  on  one  of  our  22  exciting  cruises. 

Only  Swan  Hellenic  combines  the 
delights  and  comforts  of  traditional 
cruising  on  the  yacht-like  m.t.s. 
"Orpheus",  with  a  unique  series  of 
informal  lectures.  No  less  than  5 
experts  on  the  areas  visited  help 
you  explore  the  ancient  world  of 
Agamemnon  and  Alexander  the  Great^ 

Our  17-day  odysseys  include  a  2 
nights  stay  in  London,  air  from  the  U.S., 
all  gratuities,  most  shore  excursions-pract- 

f\A/AKI#5*1f    ically  everything. 
X^ii  i-vR^  ^""^  departures  are  bi-monthly  starting  on  Feb. 

lELLENlG     ^^'  '^^^  through  Jan.  3,  1986.  All  inclusive  rates  start 
at  $2,362  including  airfare. 

For  further  information  see  your  Travel  Agent  or 
write  for  our  4-color  brochure  on  Swan  Hellenic 
Cruises.  And  come  with  us  on  a  memorable  voyage 
of  discovery. 


5WANC]r 
lELLENIC 

A  Division  of  P&O  Cruises 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  NY  10110 
(212)719-1200 
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On  a  small,  iranquil,  Bahamian  island, 
nestled  among  the  coconul  palms,  along  a 
ridge  of  sand  dunes,  is  the  ABACO  INN.  Our 
len  very  private  cottage  rooms  overlook  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  east  and  the  Sea  of 
Abaco  to  the  west.  From  our  informal  club- 
house-lounge, where  we  serve  elegant  five- 
course  dinners  and  a  tropical  buffet  lunch,  we 
have  a  beautiful  view  of  pink  sandy  beaches 
and  the  breaking  surf.  The  ABACO  INN  is  a 
lifestyle  —  il's  our  home  and  we  ihmk  it's 
very  special.  We  offer  a  warm,  leisurely, 
"away-from-it-air'  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
snorkeiing;  scuba  diving  (we're  both  divers); 
deep-sea  reef  and  bonefishing;  sailing;  boat- 
ing; windsurfing  and  trips  to  fishing  and 
boatbuilding  settlements  on  nearby  islands. 
The  Inn  is  jusi  a  pleasant  walk  from  the 
picturesque  18ih-century  fishing  settlement  of 
Hope  Town  and  ihe  historic  Elbow'  Cayi 
Lighthouse,  If  you're  searching  for  a  unique 
personal  experience;  if  you're  in  touch  with 
nature  and  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  of 
20th-century  urban  life  and  yet  retain  the 
comforts,  then  we  would  like  you  to  be  our 
guests.  Please  write,  via  airmail,  for  our  bro 
chure,  or  telephone  us  for  reservations  and 
information. 
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Ruth  Maury — 
Jerry  Whilelealher 
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ABACO  INN 

Box  J,  Hope  Town,  Elbow  Cay, 

Abaco,  Bahamas 

Tel.  1-809-367-2666 


There's  a  Place  Called  Duncaster 
Where  Yon  Can  Get 

YOUR  OWN 
SWEET  WAY 

Too  often,  getting  older  means 
compromising  your  independence 
for  the  sake  of  greater  security 

[)unca.ster  offers  something 
better:  guaranteed  life  use  of 
your  own  apartment  (studio,  one 
or  two  bedrooms )  where  you 
can  live  as  privately  as  you  wish, 
plus  immediate  access  to  our 
own  fully-staffed  health  care  fa 
cility  whenever  needed  There's 
also  excellent  dining  and  a  host 
of  other  personal  services  and 
programs,  when  you  choose 

All  this  in  a  beautiful  New  Eng- 
land setting  midway  between 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  onlv 
minutes  from  downtown  Hart 
ford  and  Bradle>'  International 
Airport 

A  non-profit  life  care  commu- 
nity, Duncaster  is  now  complet- 
ing its  charter  resident  group. 
If  you  or  your  spouse  are  65  or 
older  and  arc  interested  in  hav- 
ing your  own  sweet  way,  call  or 
write  Mrs.  Patricia  B.  Copp, 
Duncaster,  40  Loeffler  Road. 
Bloomfield.  CT  06002, 
(20.^)726-2000. 


4'Dunca^er 


Authors... 

LOOKMG 

FORA 

PUBLISHER? 

Learn  how  to  have 
your  book  published. 

You  are   invited   to  send    for  a  free   illus- 
trated    guidebook     which     explains     how 
your    book    can    be    published,    promoted 
and  marketed. 


To  the 
author 

in  search 
of  a 

publisher 


Whether  your 
subject  is  fic- 
tion, non-fiction 
or  poetry,  sci- 
entific, scholar- 
ly, specialized, 
(even  contro- 
versial) this 
handsome  40- 
page  brochure 
will  show  you 
how  to  arrange 
for  prompt  pub- 
lication. 
Unpublished  authors,  especially,  will 
find  this  booklet  valuable  and  inform- 
ative For  your  free  copy,  write  to: 
VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc.  Dept.  Y-69 

516    W.    34   St.,    New   York,    N.Y.    10001 


cheeses,  lettuce  or  spinach  on  whole- 
grain  bread  witii  mayonnaise  (natural 
onh ,  please).'  And,  "guacamole  is  the 
onion  soup  of  the  southwest."  Makes 
vou  kind  of  huTigry,  doesn't  it?  Any  of 
that  prime  whip  left.  Janie?" 

Jane:  "Ate  it  all  up  during  Three's 
A  Ciowd,'  Dick.  You  know  what  would 
really  be  helpful?  Does  that  book  tell 
you  how  to  interpret  those  people  out 
there? 

Dirk:  "Vou  bet.  A  few  pages  on  how 
to  speak  Californian.  Like:  'awesome, 
adj.  (surf,  Val):  great,  terrific,  in- 
tense.' " 

lain':  "What's  that  'Val'  mean? " 

Dick:  "That  was  explained  in  an 
earlier  chapter  as  being  from  the  Val- 
ley— the  San  Fernando  Valley.  Here's 
some  moie:  'cazh  (also  cas),  adj.  or  in- 
terjection: 1.  (Val)  attractive  or  desira- 
ble; used  (as  are  most  terms  of  praise  in 
the  Valley)  of  possessions;  e.g.,  cars, 
clothing.  2.  (Bev.  His.)  okay,  sure,  yes; 
as  in  Mother:  Will  you  and  Brad  go  pick  up 
the  Alfa  at  the  shop?  Son:  I'm  cazh.'  And 
listen  to  this  one,  Jane,  it's  one  of  my 
favorites.  The  definition  for  'so  I'm  all, 
]3hrase:  so  I  said,  as  in  "So  I'm  all,  'I  did 
not!';  .so  he's  all,  'Yes  you  did!'  " 


Jane:  "I  think  I  like  that  book,  Dick. 
It's  fiuiny  and  doesn't  put  California 
down.  It  just  seems  to  poke  gentle  fun. 
Let's  go  for  it!" 

Dick:  "You're  awesome,  Jane." 

K.H. 


THAT  OLD  GANG  O'  MINE:  The 

Early  and  Essential  S.J.  Perelman  edited 
hy  Richard  Marschtill.  William  Morrow. 
/'AS'-/.  160  pages.  $12.95. 

A  collection  of  fifty-five  articles  and 
six  dozen  cartoons  written  and  drawn 
by  the  late  S.).  Perelman  between  1925 
and  1931,  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  from  Brown. 

Famous  for  his  humor  pieces  in 
The  New  Yorker,  Perelman  at  first  con- 
sidered himself  a  cartoonist  rather  than 
a  writer.  He  edited  the  undergraduate 
humor  magazine,  Broiim  Jug,  and  a  few: 
diawings  fiom  that  era  are  included. 
Most  were  published  in  Judge,  a  maga- 
zine The  Neiu  York  Times  calls  "the  20s' 
equivalent  of  the  National  Lampoon." 

P.M. 
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UNDERTHE  ELMS 


The  controversy  over  'suicide  pills': 

The  students  vote  'yes,'  the  administration  says  'no' 


In  a  referendum  that  captured 
worldwide  media  attention.  Brown  stu- 
dents voted  on  October  1 1  and  1 2  to 
request  that  the  University  Health  Ser- 
vices stock  "suicide  pills"  which  would 
be  made  available  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  war.  The  referendum,  part  of 
an  Undergraduate  Council  of  Students 
(UCS)  election,  drew  a  large  turnout  of 
voters — 35  percent  of  the  student  body. 
They  approved  the  referendum  by  a 
margin  of  1,044  to  687. 

"We  did  it!"  said  a  tired  Jason 
Salzman  '85  at  a  UCS-sponsored  news 
conference  on  the  afternoon  of  Octo- 
ber 12,  after  the  election  results  had 
been  announced.  Salzman  and  Chris 
Ferguson  '87  led  the  movement  to  get 
the  suicide-pill  referendum  on  the  UCS 
ballot  and  to  get  the  student  vote  out. 
As  television  cameras  rolled  and  a 
throng  of  news  reporters  scribbled 
notes  and  adjusted  tape  recorders, 
Salzman  attempted  to  clarify  what  he 
called  a  "misconception"  about  the  ref- 
erendum. "We  want  prevention,  not  sui- 
cide," he  insisted.  With  the  passage  of 
the  referendum,  Salzman  said,  he  and 
other  members  of  Students  for  Suicide 
Tablets  had  attained  their  goal  "of  con- 
fronting people  ...  we  have  made  them 
aware  that  the  policy  of  stockpiling 
nuclear  weapons  is  suicidal." 

The  matter  of  whether  the  refer- 
endum was  intended  literally  or  not, 
however,  was  and  is  still  unclear  to 
many  people  both  on  and  off  campus. 
One  student  at  the  news  conference 
grilled  Salzman;  he  had  supported  the 
referendum's  message,  but  was  con- 
fused when  a  member  of  Students  for 
Suicide  Tablets  approached  him  at  the 
polling  place  in  Sayles  Hall  and  ex- 
plained that  the  group's  request  for  a 
poison  cache  was  serious.  "Did  you 
mean  it  symbolically  or  literally?"  asked 
the  student.  Salzman  answered  quiedy, 
"If  there's  a  nuclear  war,  I  think  I'll  be 
dead.  I  wouldn't  need  a  suicide  pill." 
Why,  pressed  the  student,  did  you  vote 
for  the  referendum — on  a  symbolic 
level  or  as  a  literal  measure?  "Both," 
answered  Salzman.  "Some  people  really 
want  these  pills,  now.  They're  scared." 


Jason  Salzman  explains  his  views  on  the  "suicide  pills" 
after  a  teach-in  on  nuclear  war  on  the  Green. 


During  the  news  conference.  Vice 
President  for  University  Relations 
Robert  A.  Reichley  toW  the  crowd  that 
Brown  would  not  consider  providing 
students  with  the  means  to  kill  them- 
selves. "This  University  condemns  the 
whole  discussion  of  suicide,"  he  said. 
"Suicide  is  not  an  alternative  for  any- 
thmg.  I'm  telling  you,"  he  added,  "that 
you  don't  realize  the  degree  to  which 
the  public  is  taking  this  [referendum] 
seriously." 

The  tremendous  media  coverage 
before  and  after  the  October  ref- 
erendum generated  hundreds  of  calls 
and  letters  to  Reichley,  President 
Swearer,  student  activists,  and  others  at 
Brown.  Many  expressed  disapproval 
and  disgust,  labeling  the  student  acti- 
vists cowards.  Child  psychiatrist  Dr. 
Robert  Coles  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  called  the  disarmament  move- 
ment an  activity  of  the  privileged  up- 
per-middle class.  He  quoted  a  blue-col- 
lar factory  worker  from  Massachu.setts 
who  reacted  to  the  suicide-pill  contro- 
versy at  Brown:  "These  spoiled  rich 
kids.  Everyone  else  is  going  to  suffer  a 


slow  death,  and  they  want  a  quick  way 
out." 

Others  were  put  off  by  the  stu- 
dents' apparent  endorsement  of  sui- 
cide— a  painful  word  for  growing 
numbers  of  families.  "Epidemics"  of 
teenage  suicides  have  occurred  in 
affluent  communities  from  Chicago  to 
Texas  to  New  York's  Westchester 
County;  Rolling  Stone  magazine  this 
month  notes  that  some  5,000  adoles- 
cents kill  themselves  each  year. 

President  Howard  Swearer,  before 
leaving  for  several  weeks  in  the  Far 
East,  addressed  parents  of  Brown  stu- 
dents in  a  letter  sent  on  October  15. 
"You  may  have  seen  or  heard  ...  of  a 
recent  student  venture  designed  to 
raise  the  national  consciousness  about 
the  perils  of  nuclear  war,"  he  wrote. 
"To  this  referendum  the  University  has 
responded  with  an  unequivocal  'no.'  As 
I  stated  to  the  Corporation,  'The  Uni- 
versity is  here  to  affirm  life,  not  negate 
it;  no  pills.'  " 

Salzman,  a  soft-spoken  man  who 
admits  the  unexpected  media  deluge 
unnerved  him  at  first,  insists  now  that 
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the  referendum  was  worth  sponsoring 
despite  some  negative  reactions  to  it. 
'The  nuclear  arms  race  is  killing  us,"  he 
told  Time  magazine — one  of  dozens  of 
publications  and  radio  and  television 
stations  that  interviewed  him  about  the 
pills.  "We  succeeded  in  making  a  lot  of 
people  think  about  it." 

Salzman  concedes  that  his  original 
intent  in  proposing  the  suicide-pill 
stockpile  "was  not  purely  symbolic,  al- 
though it's  safe  to  say  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  the  students  who  voted  for  it 
did  so  as  a  metaphor.  For  me,  a  nuclear 
war  thieatens  the  heart  of  civilization 
— our  whole  value  system.  Life  after 
nuclear  war  might  not  be  any  sort  of 
'life'  at  all."  The  referendum  was 
Salzman's  second  suicide-pill  campaign 
in  as  many  years.  "In  the  spring  ol 
1983,"  says  the  member  of  the  Brown 
Disarmament  (Iroup,  "we  collected  sig- 
natures to  petition  the  government  to 
provide  suicide  pills  instead  of  wasting 
money  on  civil  defense."  That  effort 
attracted  only  minimal  attention  from 
the  off-campus  media. 

"The  University  has  said  it  is  sym- 
pathetic to  our  concerns,"  Salzman  says. 
"1  don't  think  that's  enough.  1  think  it 
should  take  a  political  stand — a  posi- 
tion. The  arms  rate  demands  that  we 
look  at  our  values  in  a  difieient  way.  I 
realize  that  politics  is  not  part  of  a  uni- 
versity's mission,  but  this  might  be  the 
time  to  make  an  exception  to  University 
policy."  Salzman  also  takes  umbrage  at 
certain  aspects  of  Piesident  Swearer's 
letter  to  parents:  "I  was  insulted  that  he 
called  [the  referendum]  a  'student  \en- 
ture.'  Ihat  makes  it  seem  the  equivalent 
of  swallowing  goldfish  or  piling  into 
telephone  booths.  This  is  a  college 
— we're  not  elementary  school  students. 
And  why  didn't  he  send  the  letter  to  us, 
too?  We're  the  ones  who  voted  for  the 
referendum." 

Vice  President  Reichley,  who  pei- 
sonally  fielded  more  than  100  calls 
from  the  media  about  the  pill  issue, 
maintains  that  the  University  is  taking 
the  message  of  the  referendmn  to 
heart.  "We're  taking  seriously  the  mo- 
tivating factors  behind  it,"  he  says.  "If 
you  read  the  voter  option  study — a 
survey  done  by  the  Public  Agenda 
Foundation  and  the  Center  lor  Foreign 
Policy  Development  at  Brown,  and  re- 
leased in  September  (/MA/,  Odo- 
ber) — which  shows  that  89  percent  of 
all  Americans  believe  neither  the  U.S. 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  would  survive  a 
nuclear  war,"  says  Reichley,  "you  have 
to  take  seriously  what  the  students  are 
saying.  They  are  not  an  oddball  group; 
they  are  far  more  in  the  mainstream  of 


University  Vice  President  Robert  A.  Reichley  tells  the 
press  conference  there  will  be  no  stocking  of  cyanide  tablets. 


the  American  public," 

Reichley,  however,  feels  the  stu- 
dents' judgment  was  faulty  on  two 
counts.  "First,  they  didn't  consider  how 
serious  and  complicated  the  whole  dis- 
cussion of  suicide  is.  They  assumed 
everyone  out  there  would  take  this  as  a 
symbolic  gesture.  Second,  they  didn't 
see  that  the  suicide  issue  would  become 
a  digression  from  the  main  point  of 
discussing  nuclear  war. 

"Suicide  was  the  device  by  which 
they  got  the  attention  of  the  interna- 
tional media;  clearly,  it  was  a  cieative 
idea.  But  you  can't  press  an  issue  this 
broadly  without  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  raising  the  issue  of  suicide." 

Jason  Salzman,  who  estimates  he 
has  devoted  80  peicent  of  his  time  to 
the  suicide-pill  campaign  since  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  admits  that  he  feels 
"terrible"  about  the  reactions  of  people 
whose  children  have  committed  suicide. 
"I  never  expected  we'd  get  this  miu  h 
media  coverage.  I  only  hope  these  peo- 
ple can  see  the  motivation  behind  what 
we've  done. 

"I  feel  good  that  I've  done  some- 
thing," he  adds.  He,  Ferguson,  and 
others  are  working  to  unite  Brown  and 
other  colleges  and  universities  in  a 
common  effort  to  add  less  the  issue  of 
nuclear  war.  "We  have  eight  schools, 
including  Cornell,  committed  to  hold- 
ing rallies  on  November  2.  Also,  we're 
trying  to  get  as  many  other  colleges  as 
possil)le  to  hold  referenda  on  suicide 
pills — maybe  it  will  turn  into  a  national 
student  movement."  Students  at  the 
University  of  C^olorado  at  Boulder, 


Salzman  notes,  will  hold  a  referendum 
similar  to  Brown's  this  month.  "The 
only  difference  is  that  theirs  will  ask  the 
administration  to  look  into  the  possibility 
of  providing  pills." 

Reichley  maintains  that  there  are 
better  ways  for  Brown  to  find  solutions 
to  the  spectre  of  nuclear  war  than  by 
discussing  suicide  pills.  "A  university 
teaches,  it  researches,  and  it  is  involved 
in  public  service,"  he  says.  "And  that's 
what  Brown  is  doing  already.  We  teach 
courses  on  the  arms  race  and  U.S. -Sov- 
iet relations.  We  have  broadly  discussed 
the  issue  on  campus  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  public  forums.  And  we 
joined  in  the  voter-option  study 
through  the  Clenter  for  Foieign  Policy 
Development.  Those  are  the  kinds  of 
things  a  university  should  do — and  we 
will  continue  to  do  them."  A.D. 

"Now  is  the  time  and 
Brown  is  the  place" 

Brown's  Program  in  Medical  Edu- 
cation will  convert  to  a  single  .seven-  or 
eight-year  course  of  study  in  the  fall  of 
1985. 

The  announcement  in  September 
of  the  new  Program  in  Liberal  Medical 
Kducation  (PLMK)  came  two  days  after 
the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  recommended  a  new  approach 
to  medical  education  that  would  cut 
down  on  lecture  classes,  minimize 
memorization,  and  ease  the  pressure  on 
undergraduates  hoping  to  get  into 
medical  school.  The  AAMC  report, 


"Plivsicians  for  the  Twenty-First  Cen- 
tury,"  offered  proposals  tliat  would  al- 
ter the  whole  process  of  selecting  stu- 
dents for  iiiediial  school  and  training 
them.  Brown's  new  I'f.ME  appears  to 
be  the  light  |)rescri|jtion. 

fhe  I'rograni  in  Liberal  Medical 
f.ducation  {HAM.  Kcbiiiar\)  will  com- 
liine  pieniedical  and  medical  education 
in  a  single  academic  continuum  to  pro- 
\ide  greater  freedom  in  curriculum, 
deeper  integiation  of  medical  and  non- 
medical academic  interests,  and  a  richer 
intellectual  background  lor  M.D.  grad- 
uates. 

"There  is  a  growing  perception 
that  the  general  education  of  physicians 
has  been  neglected,"  wrote  Pierre  M. 
Galletti,  vice  president  (biology  and 
medicine),  "resulting  in  a  profession 
which  is  highly  skilled  technically,  but 
not  always  prepared  to  assume  the 
broader  human  service  role  which  is 
traditionally  associatecf  with  medicine." 

Brown's  PI.MK  will  addiess  some 
of  the  criticisms  that  ha\e  been  leveled 
at  medical  education — its  narrow  aca- 
demic focus,  the  intense  pressure  it 
places  on  students,  its  resistance  to 
change,  and  its  tenuous  relationship  to 
tlie  broader  aspects  of  college  and  uni- 
veisit\  life. 

Medical  students  in  the  PLMK  will 
be  admitted  directly  fioni  high  school. 
Brown  recognizes  a  large  pool  of  high 
school  students  prepaied  to  make  a 
commitment  to  a  multi-year  program 
and  able  to  undertake  advanced  study. 
Students  will  also  be  encouraged  to  do 
work  at  an  advanced  level  in  an  area 
outside  of  medicine  while  earning  their 
medical  degrees.  There  will  be  no  re- 
quired  "premedical "  coiuses.  in  the 
traditional  sense.  Stucfents  will  (jualifv 
for  advancement  to  the  M.D. -accred- 
ited portion  of  the  PI. ME  by  meeting 
the  rec|uirements  of  any  undergiaduate 
concentration.  Medical  studies  will  be 
more  deeply  integrated  with  other 
studies.  The  PLME  will  allow  students 
to  devise  interdisciplinary  programs, 
combining  medicine  with  intern.itional 
studies,  tor  instance,  or  with  an\  other 
academic  area.  The  pressine  of  medical 
school  admission  will  ease.  Students 
who  are  accepted  into  the  PEME  will  be 
assined  of  admission  to  an  accredited 
M.D, -granting  course  of  study. 

"The  goals  of  the  PLME  are  to 
produce  committed  doctors,  scholars, 
and  leaders  who  are  able  to  deal  with 
diversity  and  change  in  the  health  care 
system  during  their  professional  ca- 
reers," Dr.  (;alletti  said.   "PLME  stu- 
dents will  be  expected  to  de\elop  as 
individuals  and  to  become  self-starting. 


competent,  complete  physicians,  pre- 
pared to  undertake  any  career  which 
would  benefit  (loni  a  medical  back- 
groinid." 

"The  profession  of  medicine  is  n(jt 
a  single,  monochiomalic  |jursuil, " 
Piesident  Swearer  said  when  the  PLME! 
was  announced.  "Its  manifestations 
require  variety  in  educational  back- 
ground as  well  as  preparation  for  life- 
long independent  .scholarship.  We 
think  that  now  is  the  time  and  Blown 
L'liiversity  is  the  place  to  confront  some 
of  the  disap])<)iniments  and  mativ  ol 
tlie  aspirations  of  medical  education  in 
letent  decades."  K.H. 

Augustus  A.  White  '57  is 
the  first  recipient  of  the 
William  Rogers  Award 

(lus  While  ';")7  savs  he  owes  his 
career  in  ortho|jedics  to  his  stint  as  a 
football  pla\er  tor  Brown,  and  he  has 
spent  many  years  since  his  giadualion 
repaying  the  L'niversity  for  all  that  it 
ga\e  him.  Now  it's  the  LIniversity's  turn 
to  honor  Gus  White.  Augustus  A. 
White  III,  M.D.  '57  has  been  named  the 
first  recipient  of  the  William  Rogers 
.Award  b\  the  Associated  .Miunni. 

William  Rogers  was  the  first  stu- 
dent at  liiowii.  For  nine  months  he  wds 
the  onl\  student  at  Brown,  and  when 
he  graduated  in  I7(i9,  he  gave  the  first 
Commencement  oration  to  his  six  fel- 
low students.  In  honor  of  Brown's  first 
student,  the  Associated  Alumni  has 
established  the  William  Rogers  award 
to  recognize  "an  outstanding  alumnus 


whose  service  to  society  in  general 
would  be  representative  of  the  words  ot 
the  Brown  C:haitci :  living  a  life  '  ...  of 
usefulness  and  ie]3Ulation.'  " 

Citis  While  is  orthopedic  surgeon- 
in-chiet  at  B(jstoii's  lielli  Israel  Hospital 
and  professor  of  orthopaedic  surgery  at 
Harvard's  School  of  Medicine.  His  pri- 
mary research  goal  is  to  bring  together 
principles  of  engineering  and  medicine 
to  develo|)  new  treatments  for  spinal 
injuries  and  fracture  healing.  His  book 
)'iiui  Aihim;  Back:  A  Doctor's  (Utide  to 
Relief,  published  in  1983,  was  one  of 
many  of  his  efforts  to  bring  relief  to  the 
millions  of  sufferers  of  lower  back  pain. 

His  football  career  at  Brown  made 
Dr.  White  think  of  a  career  in  or- 
thopedics. A  premed  student  who 
earned  several  letters  as  an  end  on  the 
football  team,  he  was  thinking  of  a  ca- 
reer in  |5sycliiatiy,  but  his  fascination 
with  the  treatment  of  sports  injuries 
turned  his  attention  to  orthopedics. 
After  graduating  from  Brown,  Dr. 
White  earned  his  M.D.  at  at  Stanford 
Medical  .School,  where  he  was  the  first 
black  student  and  president  of  the 
Medical  Student  Association.  He  served 
two  years  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  in 
Vietnam,  where  lie  volunteered  hours 
ol  his  time  at  a  leper  colony,  even 
though  the  area  was  not  considered 
sale  from  ihe  \'iet  Cong.  "Being  in  or- 
thopedic surgery. "  he  sa\s,  "I  was  able 
to  be  of  special  service  to  the  patients, 
most  of  whom,  of  course,  had  trouble 
with  their  hands  and  feet.  The  patients 
tended  to  he  most  grateful  and  some- 
times our  staff  would  sit  and  talk  and 
then  wonder  who  was  helped  most  by 
our  effort.s — the  patients  or  the  doc- 


Gus  White  accepts  the  first  William  Rogers  Award. 


DA\1D  PERROn  A  (2) 


Art  and  Mary  Pickard  receive  Alumni  Service  Awards. 
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tors. 

In  addition  to  being  the  first  recip- 
ient of  the  William  Rogers  Award,  Dr. 
White  has  been  honored  as  one  of  the 
Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men  of  1969 
(along  with  Jesse  Jackson,  )ohn  D. 
Rockefeller  IV,  and  (iayle  Sayers),  and 
the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Medical 
Achievement  Award.  He  also  serves  as 
a  Fellow  in  the  Brown  Corporation, 
chairman  of  the  Corporation  Ckmimit- 
tee  on  Minority  Affairs,  chairman  of 
the  new  fund  sponsored  by  the  Third 
World  Alumni  Activities  Committee, 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Medical  P^lucation. 

Dr.  White  titled  his  remarks  on 
accepting  the  award,  "Soine  Ob.serva- 
tions  from  a  Brown  Student  ...  Travel- 
ing .'klong,"  referring  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  working  in  schools  for  "87 
percent"  of  his  life.  Based  on  his 
"traveling"  experiences.  Dr.  White  be- 
lieves more  strongly  than  ever  that 
humanism  "tiansccnds  the  other  cat- 
egoric a!  differences  that  our  race,  lan- 
guage, religion,  or  place  of  birth  may 
dictate."  He  suggests  that  "humans 
have  more  in  lonmion  than  they  have 
differences,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
build  on  these  similarities  for  peace  and 
cooperation  ...  Becau.se  of  the  realistic 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction  of  hu- 
mankind, and  because  of  belter  com- 
munications, knowledge  and  under- 
standing, I  believe  we  can,  and  of 
course,  itv  must,  avoid  wai .  I  suggest 
that  because  of  colossal  progiess  in 
communications,  fliffeieiKes  can  be 
resolved  without  war,  and  we  can  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  a  peaceful  world  commu- 


nity. 

How  does  White  believe  Brown  fits 
into  his  view  of  the  human  condition? 
"Brown  can  be  thought  of  as  a  mag- 
nificent microcosm  of  the  best  of 
America  today  ...  [the]  University  and 
the  Brown  fainily  are  leaders  in  identi- 
fying and  developing  our  national  tal- 
ent and  bringing  it  to  be  polished  and 
refined  in  a  multi-ethnic  community. 
The  Brown  family  is  a  leader  and  a 
prototypical  example  of  the  success  that 
can  be  achieved  in  developing  an  edu- 
cational community  where  all  people  in 
this  society  can  work  together  in  a  pio- 
ductive  manner." 

In  addition  to  the  William  Rogers 
Award,  another  new  award  category 
was  created:  the  Alumni  Service 
Award,  which  will  be  presented  annu- 
ally for  distinguished,  continuing  vol- 
unteer service  to  Brown  in  any  field  of 
alumni  activity.  The  first  recipients  are: 
Martha  |.  Briley  '71,  Newtown,  Penn- 
sylvania; John  Wilson  Biown  '58,  La 
Jolla,  Californi.i;  Jonathan  E.  Ciole  '67, 
Palm  Beach,  Florida;  Robert  H.  Cole 
'72,  St.  Louis;  Maugham  Anthony 
Gould  '64,  Washington,  D.C.;  Patricia 
McBride  Hendrickson  '52,  Westport, 
Connecticut;  Stanley  Henshaw,  Jr.  35, 
Providence;  Peter  F".  Keating  '66,  San 
Rafael,  California;  Dorothy  Oborne  '24, 
Providence;  Artemas  Pickard  '57, 
Stamfoid,  Connecticut;  Mary  Bayley 
Pickard  '57,  Stamford;   Thelnia  C.  Zen 
'48,  Honolulu;  and  Morris  R.  Zuc  ker 
'57,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

K.H. 


Brown  sells  its  stock 
in  six  companies  doing 
business  in  South  Africa 

The  University  has  sold  its  stock  in 
six  companies  doing  business  in  South 
Africa  that  have  not  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  Sullivan  Principles,  according  to 
Andrew  M.  Hunt  '51,  treasurer  of  the 
Brown  Corporation.  Hunt  says  that 
Brown  no  longer  holds  any  stock  in 
companies  operating  in  South  Africa 
that  have  refused  to  sign  the  Sullivan 
Principles — a  set  of  guidelines  devel- 
oped by  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  a  black 
Philadelphia  minister,  who  founded  the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ters. The  Principles  set  standards  for 
corporate  behavior  and  attitudes  in 
dealings  with  foreign  countries. 

The  decision  to  divest  occurred  as 
a  result  of  a  resolution  (BAM,  May) 
passed  by  the  Corporation's  Advisory 
and  Executive  Ck)mmittee  last  April 
that  said  the  University  would  not 
"invest  in  American  companies  with 
one  or  more  subsidiaries  in  South  Afri- 
ca if  such  subsidiaries  do  not  operate  in 
substantial  compliance  with  the  Sullivan 
Principles,  as  they  exist  at  this  time." 

Hunt  explained  that  the  informa- 
tion on  these  companies  was  supplied 
by  Arthur  D.  Little  Company,  which 
monitors  compliance  with  the  Sullivan 
Principles.  "Brown's  holdings  in  five  of 
the  [six]  companies  were  sold  in  July 
when  the  University  terminated  its  re- 
lationship with  the  investment  counse- 
lor that  held  those  companies  in  its  ac- 
count for  Blown." 

Prior  to  taking  action  on  this  issue, 
the  University  .sent  letters  to  the  presi- 
dents of  each  company,  explaining 
Brown's  new  policy  and  soliciting  their 
views  on  the  positions  they  took  re- 
garding the  Sullivan  Principles.  The 
companies  involved  were:  Baker  Inter- 
national of  Orange,  California;  Inter- 
national Flavors  and  Fragrances,  Inc.  of 
New  York  City;  The  Lubrizol  Corpora- 
tion of  Wickliffe,  Ohio;  Newmont  Min- 
ing Corporation  of  New  York  City; 
Perkin-Elmer  Corporation  of  Norwalk, 
Connecticut;  and  Parker-Hannifin 
Corporation  of  Cleveland. 

The  University's  procedure  pro- 
vided for  follow-up  with  the  top 
officials  of  the  companies  indicating 
non-compliance,  but  only  one  of  the  six 
companies,  Parker-Hannifin,  remained 
in  Brown's  portfolio  after  July.  "Thus, 
there  was  no  need  to  pursue  the  ques- 
tion further  with  the  top  officials  of 
those  [five]  particular  companies.  The 
sixth,  Parker-Hannifin,  was  divested 


when  one  of  the  company's  officers 
informed  us  that  they  did  not  plan  to 
sign  the  Sullivan  Principles,"  said  Hunt. 

The  total  amount  of  the  divested 
stock  in  the  above  companies  is  worth 
$4.6  million,  or  about  2.5  percent  of 
Brown's  endowment  portfolio.        K.H. 

A  tougher  alcohol 
policy  changes  social 
life  on  campus 

Rhode  Island's  drinking  age  went 
up  to  twenty-one  on  July  1,  which 
means  that  approximately  three-quar- 
ters of  Brown's  students  are  unable  to 
puichase  alcohol  legalh .  Students  re- 
turning in  September  were  greeted 
with  copies  of  a  new  "University  Policy 
on  Alcohol,"  prepared  last  semester  by 
a  group  of  students  and  staff,  and  re- 
leased by  the  Student  Life  Office.  The 
new  law  and  the  new  policy  have  com- 
bined to  create  a  quieter  atmosphere  on 
weekends,  a  result  welcomed  by  some 
and  lamented  by  others. 

Much  of  the  new  policy  actually 
restates  existing  regulations  that  for- 
merly were  scattered  ainong  a  variety  of 
student-life  documents.  But  there  are 
several  major  changes. 

The  University  will  no  longer  co- 
sign  Class  F  (temporary)  liquor  licenses 
for  student  organizations  on  campus. 
Groups  such  as  the  residential  fraterni- 
ties, therefore,  cannot  sell  alcohol.  The 
Association  of  Fraternity  Presidents 
(AFP),  anticipating  this,  last  spring  vot- 
ed to  close  its  parties  to  all  but  invited 
guests.  This  year  the  closed-door  policy 
is  being  enforced  rigidly.  Now  the 
once-familiar  sounds  and  sights  of  a 
Wriston  Quad  weekend — students  of  all 
ages    A'ith  or  without  fraternal  affilia- 
tions, wandering  all  e\ening  from 
house  to  house  with  plastic  beer  cups  in 
hand — ha\e  given  way  to  an  almost 
staid  atmosphere. 

Additionally,  Blown  now  forbids 
the  possession  of  open  alcoholic  be\  er- 
ages  on  "the  public  and  common  areas 
of  the  University."  Director  of  Police 
and  Security  Services  John  Kuprevich 
told  the  Banner  Weekly  that  his  officers 
will  enforce  the  drinking-age  law  "no 
more  nor  less  than  thev  will  enforce  any 
law  on  the  Brown  campus." 

One  consequence  of  the  new  law 
and  policy  is  that  students  aie  doing 
their  drinking  within  dorm  rooms  and 
especially  in  off-campus  apartments. 
"Parties  ha\e  become  smaller  and  more 
intimate,"  says  Dean  of  Students  John 
Robinson  '67.  "There  are  more  off- 


campus  parties;  people  are  choosing  to 
run  the  risk  of  drinking  illegally  off- 
campus." 

"The  atmosphere  at  fraternity 
parties  this  year  is  so  different,"  says 
AFP  Chairman  Michael  Persky  '85,  a 
member  of  Kappa  Sigma.  "It's  a  lot 
more  ci\ilized.  The  people  all  know 
each  other,  and  they're  ha\  ing  a  better 
time.  Before,  there  was  such  a  tremen- 
dous emphasis  on  alcohol  at  parties. 
People  are  dancing  more,  talking  more 
now." 

He  explains  how  attendance  at 
fraternity  parties  is  governed  under  the 
new  AFP  system:  "Each  house  gives  or 
sells  invitations  to  its  brothers.  The 
brothers  can  invite  whomever  they 
want,  using  the  invitations."  The  pro- 
ceeds from  selling  invitations  provide 
funds  for  purchasing  beer  and  other 
refreshments,  since  they  no  longer  can 
be  sold  by  the  fraternities.  "And  we're 
not  allowing  anyone  under  twenty-one 
in  the  serving  areas  (bars)  at  parties. 
We're  using  bartenders  instead  of  just 
setting  out  an  open  keg." 

Persky  and  other  members  of  the 
AFP  have  chosen  to  view  the  new 
drinking  policy  as  a  challenge  rather 
than  an  inconvenience.  "Overall,"  he 
says,  "the  drinking  age  change  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  fraternity  system. 
We've  been  forced  to  come  up  with  a 
responsible  stance." 

Both  Persky  and  Robinson  express 
concern  for  one  segment  of  the  Brown 
student  population:  freshmen.  "We're 
worried  about  the  freshmen,"  Persky 
says.  "Without  open  fraternity  parties, 
they  have  nowhere  to  learn  to  drink  in 
a  social  atmosphere." 

"The  people  who  are  presenting  us 
with  the  most  irresponsible  drinking 
patterns  are  freshmen,"  confirms  Rob- 
inson. "They  are  illegally  obtaining  al- 
cohol and  drinking  it  in  their  looms. 
And  they'ie  drinking  without  any  style 
or  purpose — without  food,  without 
entertainment." 

Robinson  and  other  student-life 
officials  emphasize  that  Brown  is  still  in 
the  process  of  adjusting  to  the  new  sys- 
tem. A  second  "Mike's  Party,"  a  cam- 
pus-wide dance  in  Sayles  Hall,  was  held 
in  October  and  was  attended  by  an  es- 
timated 1,110  students  ...  with  no  alco- 
hol served.  "And  we've  had  a  couple  of 
concerts  in  Alumnae  Hall  without 
granting  permission  to  sell  beer  theie, 
as  in  the  past,"  Robinson  says.  "The 
lack  of  the  beer  concession  probably 
made  the  concerts  better.  People  are 
finding  out  that  you  can  have  fun  with- 
out drinking." 

"We're  trying  to  have  more  events 


that  will  attract  students  [and  particu- 
larly freshincn]  for  reasons  other  than 
alcohol,"  says  Vicky  Parker-Estey  '81, 
manager  of  residential  programs.  She 
mentions  a  Halloween  party  in  a  Pem- 
broke dorm  featuring  a  showing  of  the 
film  Young  Frankenstein  and  a  dance 
afterwards:  and  the  "Keeney  Quad 
Olympics"  and  a  Keeney  Quad  movie 
night  as  examples.   "The  main  thing  is, 
people  want  to  go  somewhere  and  see 
people  and  dance,"  she  adds.  "We're 
trying  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  frater- 
nity parties."  Parker-Estey  concedes 
that  "people  are  drinking  before  they 
go  out  to  these  things." 

As  of  mid-October,  however,  only 
one  major  alcohol-related  discipline 
case  had  been  brought  to  the  University 
Committee  on  Student  Affairs  (UCSA), 
Robinson  notes — a  much  better  record 
than  in  recent  years.  "We  hope  the 
atmosphere  at  Brown  won't  be  condu- 
cive to  antisocial  behavior,"  he  says. 
"Students  with  alcohol-related  behavior 
offenses  will  really  stand  out  in  the 
crowd.  I  also  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  save  some  people  who  may  be  sus- 
ceptible to  abusing  alcohol  by  providing 
a  less  tolerant  setting  for  bad  behavior." 
Two  years  ago,  he  adds,  the  UCSA 
decided  not  to  accept  "under  the 
influence"  as  a  mitigating  factor  in 
weighing  disciplinary  cases. 

Bruce  Donovan  '59,  dean  of  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  and  associate 
dean  for  chemical  dependency,  bolsters 
Robinson's  hope  with  an  anecdote. 
"Recently  1  met  a  student  who,  as  occa- 
sionally happens,  went  into  treatment 
for  alcoholism  last  spring.  He  came  to 
me  this  fall  and  said  that  the  new  alco- 
hol policy  is  the  inost  phenomenal  thing 
that's  ever  happened  here.  He  felt  such 
a  policy  would  have  biought  his  own 
pioblem  to  his  attention — and  to  that  of 
his  friends — much  sooner. 

"We've  got  people  aware  now  that 
outrageous  behavior  will  stand  out. 
This  benefits  all  of  us — the  University 
as  a  whole  and  individuals."  A.D. 

Competitive  Speaking 
Team:  After  only  two 
years,  39  trophies 

Brown's  Competitive  Public 
Speaking  Team  is  living  up  to  its  name. 
Last  year,  in  only  its  second  year  of 
existence,  it  sent  five  people — Desiree 
Ratner  '84,  Dave  Marshall  '85,  Camer- 
on Gordon  '84,  David  Bickford  '87,  and 
Linda  Segal  '85 — to  the  Competitive 
Speech  National  Tournament  at  Geor- 
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Linda  Segal  works  on  "  impromptu  speaking"  during  a 
practice  session  of  the  Competitive  Speaking  Team. 


gia  Southern  College  in  April.  Bick- 
ford,  who  went  the  farthest,  becoming  a 
quarter-finalist  in  the  extemporaneous 
speaking  event,  is  now  ranked  in  the 
top  twenty-five  in  the  country. 

Extemporaneous  speaking  is  one 
of  fifteen  events  in  forensic  tourna- 
ments, and  it  involves  a  choice  of  three 
current-event  topics,  with  thirty  min- 
utes of  preparation  time  for  a  speech  of 
seven  minutes.  Other  events  include 
the  delivery  of  prepared  original  ora- 
tory speeches,  prose,  poetry,  and  dra- 
matic interpretations,  and  impromptu 
speaking  in  which  contestants  are  given 
topics  and  time  to  prepare  a  speech. 
Time  limits  vary  from  six  to  ten  minutes. 

Starting  with  $100  and  twelve 
members  in  1982,  the  team  has  doubled 
its  membership,  has  a  budget  of  $4,895 
a  year  from  the  Undergraduate  Coun- 
cil of  Students,  and  has  won  at  least  one 
trophy  in  all  but  one  of  the  tourna- 
ments it  has  entered. 

With  thirty-nine  trophies  already, 
the  team  is  now  preparing  for  what  the 
members  hope  will  be  an  even  more 
successful  third  year.  They  are  plan- 
ning to  attend  nine  tournaments  in 
which  fifteen  to  forty  schools  will  com- 
pete and  hope  to  reach  the  Nationals 
again.  Although  they  only  attended  two 
of  nine  Great  Eastern  tournaments  last 
year,  they  managed  to  be  ranked  ninth 
in  the  Great  Eastern  league  in  cumula- 
tive points. 

With  only  a  quarter  of  the  team 
having  previous  experience  in  public 
speaking,  the  members  of  the  team 
must  work  together.  The  first  year,  the 
team's  founder,  Desiree  Ratner, 
"coached  the  team  practically  single- 
handedly,"  according  to  Segal.  The 
members  still  coach  each  other,  but 


Barbara  Duley  77  A.M.,  who  joined  the 
team  as  coach  last  year,  now  helps  the 
students  select  their  material  and  polish 
their  speeches.  "What  makes  us  most 
proud  of  our  team,"  says  Bickford,  "is 
that  we  have  done  as  well  as  we  have 
without  a  full-time  coaching  staff  like 
other  schools  have." 

Duley,  who  coached  Segal's  Bar- 
rington  (R.l.)  High  School  team  and 
now  spends  three  hours  with  the  Brown 
team  each  week,  is  enthusiastic.  "I  think 
we'll  have  a  large,  active,  talented  team 
again  this  year.  I'm  very  excited  that 
some  people  did  as  well  as  they  did, 
because  most  don't  have  a  tremendous 
amount  of  experience." 

Not  only  do  the  members  of  the 
team  compete  successfully,  but  they 
acquire  organization  and  speech  skills 
that  will  be  useful  to  them  throughout 
their  lives,  says  Segal.  "It's  a  good  way 
to  lose  inhibitions.  Anything  you  do  in 
life  involves  commimicating  effectively 
and  convincingly.  Improving  speaking 
skills  helps  in  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, too." 

Dean  of  the  College  Harriet  Sheri- 
dan has  taken  the  team  under  her  wing 
from  its  infamy,  according  to  Segal. 
Sheridan  says  that  communication  and 
speaking  skills  are  "the  heart  of  any 
education.  The  team  has  done  ex- 
tremely well  and  they  deserve  support. 
It's  as  important  as  any  other  activity 
that  lies  outside  the  curriculum." 

The  team's  spirit  is  expressed  by 
Linda  Segal:  "I  went  to  one  tournament 
and  was  hooked.  I  had  to  do  this  again 
because  it  was  so  much  fun.  My  favorite 
part  of  being  on  the  team  is  going  with 
someone  tcj  their  first  toiunanient  and 
telling  them  just  to  have  fun  with  it  and 
go  wild!" 

Stephanie  Brummer  '85 


Update:  Handicapped 
access  at  Brown 

'\  ()u  don't  know  what  you've  got 
til  it's  gone, "  the  song  says.  When  it 
lonus  to  being  handicapped,  nothing 
could  be  more  true.   1  he  loss  of  mobili- 
ty is  something  that  can't  be  appreci- 
ated until  it's  experienced — as  two 
members  of  the  BAM  staff  learned  in 
the  last  year  when  they  were  injured 
and  foiced  to  get  aroimd  on  crutches. 
Being  handicapped  thrust  us  into 
awareness  of  the  accessibilitv  of  the 
Blown  campus,  and  we  decided  that  it 
was  time  to  update  the  cover  story, 
"faking  Steps  to  Help  the  Handi- 
capped." that  we  published  in  January 
1978. 

After  the  federal  govermuent 
stated  that  no  handi(a|)ped  individual 
could  be  excluded,  solely  on  the  basis  of 
his  handicap,  fiom  any  program  or 
institution  recci\ing  federal  fimds, 
universities,  including  Brown,  scraiti- 
hled  to  compK .  Brown  filed  a  "transi- 
tion plan  "  that  detailed  the  physical 
changes  necessary  to  inake  the  Univer- 
sity's buildings  open  to  a  handicapped 
student,  faculty  member,  or  employee. 
The  plan  listed  eighteen  buildings 
which  were  consideied  "fust  priori- 
1\" — those  buildings  that  icquircd  es- 
sential alterations  in  order  to  ensure 
thai  the  basic  programs,  aitivilies,  and 
services  are  available  to  all  persons. 

Carol  Wooten,  director  of  physical 
]3lanning  at  Brown,  prepared  the  tran- 
sition report,  and  today  she  reports  that 
all  eighteen  Ijuildings  have  been  altered 
so  that  they  arc  accessible.  Iheie  were 
some  special  considerations. 

"The  steps  u|)  to  Alunuiae  Hall 
were  too  narrow  lo  put  i  ani|)s  on,  so  we 
had  to  put  in  a  chaii  lilt  tliat  lifts  a  per- 
son up  to  the  terrace.  Chair  lifts  are 
simpler  to  install  than  ramps,  but  ramps 
are  nicer  because  everyone  can  use 
them. 

"In  my  eleven  years  at  Brown,  1 
(an  onh  recall  two  students  who  were 
in  wheelchairs,  and  we  renovated  their 
rooms  to  aKommodale  them,  il  they 
wanted  rooms  in  dorms  that  didn't  have  | 
access.  Everyone  pitched  in  in  those 
cases — the  deans'  office  and  housing,  as 
well  as  physical  planning." 

The  one  area  on  campus  that  is  still 
inaccessible  is  the  most  \isible:  the  ma- 
joi  it)  of  the  buildings  on  the  main 
Green.  "It's  simply  too  expensive  lo 
renovate  most  of  those  buildings,"  says 
Wooten,  "so  we  deal  with  it  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  K.H. 


SPORTS 


Bv  Peter  Mandel 


Keiron  Bigby  on  his  way  to  his  first  TD  after  intercepting  a  Yale  pass. 

Women's  soccer  undefeated,  football  3-1  in  the  Ivies 


F,vei\  iiDU  cind  then  .1  I, ill  .iihkiu 
team  al  Brown  is  so  extiting  or  s<j  siu - 
cessliil  lliat  it  eclipses  lootball — the 
sport  which,  so  often,  nionojjoli/es  the 
attention  of  alunini.  whether  01  not  a 
winning  season  is  iti  progress    This  lall, 
thai  learn  is  Phil  Pincinie's  women's 
soccer  squad. 

rile  Biuiris  alKjwed  Tidls  Lhiixei- 
sity  one  goal  on  October  17,  winle  oiil- 
shooting  the  Jumbos  L',")-3  and  smiMig 
two  of  their  own.  Remarkablv.  tins  was 
the  hrsi  time  llie  Brown  team  (<is  well  as 
goalies  Katln  Kostic  '.S7  and  .Sue  Clable 
'88)  had  been  sioied  upon  this  year. 

As  of  late  Octolxr,  the  Bruins  were 
undefeated  and  ranked  nmnber  two  in 
the  nation.  "We  ha\e  im|3roved  e\erv 
game  as  a  team,"  said  Pincince.  "We 
want  to  be  the  best  that  we  can  be." 

I  heir  best  has  been  superb  this 
fall — ever  since  ihev  began  the  season 
by  shutting  out  Holv  Cross,  4-0.  Lynn 
Marinello  87  scored  twice  in  the  game, 
and  matched  that  (olal  in  victories  over 
Keene  .State  (,H-()|  and  Ivy  rival  ^'ale 
(5-0). 

On  September  L'C),  the  ubitjuiloirs 
Marinello  scored  the  only  go.il  versus 


the  L'ni\eis]l\  of  .Massachusetts  b\  in- 
ter (epiirrg  an  eir.uil  goalkeepei  throw 
Irfteeri  tmnutes  into  the  game.  Koslic 
had  21  sa\es.   Ihree  davs  later,  at  Har- 
\ar (I,  M.irinello  again  coirtribiited  the 
wiruiing  goal  as  site  headed  in  a  corner 
kick  b\  CJretchen  Orr  '8,"i. 

rhe  Bririns  outshot  tlie  female 
Ki  iar  s  of  Pro\ideiice  College,  39-2,  on 
October  '2,  gaining  a  2-0  victory.  Ellen 
Bopp  "1S7  scored  .1  pair  of  goals  on  (Jc- 
tober  H  as  Brown  defeated  Princeton  in 
New  jersey,  :?-0.  linlortirriatelv.  le.rding 
scorer  Marinello  was  injured  and  will  be 
out  for  the  rest  of  the  seasorr. 

The  Brown  women  kept  their 
irrrdefeated  and  unscoied-on  streak 
ali\e  even  though  they  were  tied  by  the 
Lhiiversily  of  Connecticut  on  October 
10.   The  game  was  scoreless  after 
double  overtime.  On  October  13,  ihe 
Bririns  wallo])ed  Perm,  9-0,  .irid  ihc' 
next  clay,  edged  the  nation's  number- 
three  team,  Ceorge  Mason  Universit\. 
1-0.  Amy  Robinsorr  '(S(i  pm  in  the  onl\ 
goal  on  a  header  oil  of  a  free  kick. 
Against  Tufts,  when  ihe  streak-break- 
ing goal  was  at  last  siored,  (  )r  1   pro\id- 
ed  two  for  the  win 


1  he  leam  Iraxeled  lo  llhac 1 

October  20  and  made  ihe  trip  worth- 
while b\  clinching  a  tie  for  the  Ivy  title 
with  .irrother  sluiloul — a  3-0  \ictory 
over  Cornell.  Bopp,  Dori  Bruno  '86, 
and  Rae  Spaiger  '88  eacti  conlr  ibirttd  a 
goal.  Alter  the  meeting  with  the  Big 
Red  women,  there  were  two  games  left 
in  the  regular  season — Adelphi  I'ni- 
\ersit\  and  Dartmouth. 

The  football  |Mess  notes  h.inded 
out  to  sportswr  iters  before  the  sea- 
son-opening \d\e  game  turned  out  to 
be  ironic .  "Ihe  last  time  a  Browtr  player 
returned  an  interception  for  a  touch- 
down,"  the  airthor  lamented,  "w.is  in 
1978  when  John  Woodring  wcril  7 
yards  versus  Harvard." 

Who  could  have  foreseen  that  a 
sophomore  safety  lor  Brown,  who  was 
origin. rll\  recr  uiled  for   b.iskelb.ill, 
would  .ilmosi  single-h,rndedl\  defeat 
\d\v  m  ,1  fesli\.il  of  interceptions. 

Keiron  Bigby,  playirrg  safety  for 
lire  hrst  time  since  high  school,  picked 
olf  tlnec  passes  and  ran  back  two  for 
loudrdowrrs  (91  and  102  yards)  lo  pace 
the  27-14  \ictoi\    Bigby  set  or  lied  live 
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NCAA  Division  1-AA  records.  He  tied 
the  record  for  the  longest  interception 
return;  tied  the  record  for  most  touch- 
downs scored  on  interceptions;  set  a 
single-game  record  for  interception 
return  yardage;  set  the  single-sra-sow 
record  for  interception  return  yardage; 
and  set  the  average  gain-per-intercep- 
tion  record  for  one  game. 

For  his  efforts  he  was  named 
ESPN's  Chevrolet  Player  of  the  Day. 
ECAC  Defensive  Player  of  the  Week, 
Ivy  League  Player  of  the  Week,  and 
Sf)orts  lUmlrated's  Defensive  Player  of 
the  Week. 

Bigbv's  performance  upstaged  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  first  game  (and 
first  win)  of  John  Rosenberg's  head 
coaching  career.  "I  can't  imagine  any- 
bod\  having  a  better  single-game  per- 
formance as  a  sophomore,"  said  Ro- 
senberg. The  game  also  marked  the 
first  time  ever  that  Brown  has  defeated 
Yale  in  three  consecutive  years. 

On  September  29,  the  Bruins  lost 
to  a  strong  University  of  Rhode  Island 
team,  34-13,  as  Ram  quarterback  Tom 
Ehrhardt  completed  29  passes  for  410 
yards  and  five  touchdowns.  With  a 
couple  of  fumble  recoveries  and  an  in- 
terception, the  Brown  defense  gave  the 
offense  several  excellent  chances  to 
score  in  the  first  half.  But  all  it  could 
come  up  with  was  two  field  goals  by 
Chris  Ingerslev  '86.  Steve  Heffernan 
'85  ran  for  the  only  Brown  touchdown, 
in  the  fourth  quarter. 

A  week  later.  Brown  traveled  to 
Princeton  and  returned  to  form  behind 
the  passing  of  quarterback  Steve  Ket- 
telberger  '86.  Kettelberger  threw  two 
touchdown  passes  and  Heffernan  ran 
for  another  in  the  third  quarter  as  the 
Brown  defense  held  off  star  quarter- 
back Doug  Butler.  Jamie  Potkul  '86  had 
an  outstanding  day,  amassing  138  yards 
and  1 16  yards  on  kickoff  returns.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  Bruins  have  beaten 
the  Tigers  since  1980. 

In  a  meeting  of  two  undefeated 
teams  (in  Ivy  play),  the  Bruins  were 
buried  bv  Penn,  41-14,  in  front  of  a 
Brown  homecoming  crowd  of  more 
than  12,000.  Last  year's  Ivy  co-champi- 
ons ran  for  253  yards  and  passed  for 
106.  Three  turnovers  led  to  three  Penn 
touchdowns  in  the  first  half  and  a  24-0 
deficit  for  Brown.  One  of  the  Bruin 
touchdowns  came  after  Potkul  recov- 
ered a  surprise  onside  kick. 

When  Brown  fans  opened  the 
sports  section  of  their  Sunday  New  York 
Times  on  October  21,  they  were  con- 
fronted with  some  bad  news:  "Cornell 
Triumphs"  announced  the  bold  head- 
line. No  doubt  some  read  no  further. 


For  those  who  wanted  the  details  there 
was  a  surprise — in  fact,  the  Times  head- 
line writer  had  fumbled  the  ball.  Brown 
had  not  dropped  its  third  game  of  the 
season,  but  instead  handed  the  Big  Red 
its  fifth  straight  loss,  13-9.  Quarterback 
Kettelberger  looked  like  Joe  Potter  '84, 
as  he  carried  the  football  for  128  yards 
and  scored  on  a  55-yard  run.  An  In- 
gerslev field  goal  was  the  only  Biown 
scoring  in  the  first  half.  Ingerslev 
kicked  another  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
which,  with  Kettelberger's  third  period 
touchdown,  surpassed  the  nine  points 
that  Cornell  had  scored  in  the  first 


Men's  soccer  opened  the  1984 
season  with  an  1 1-0  destruction  of 
Bryant  College.  On  September  21. 
Brown  hosted  Yale  and  lost,  1-0,  when 
it  failed  to  capitalize  on  a  number  of 
scoring  opportunities. 

After  bowing  to  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  in  overtime,  the  Bruins 
bounced  back  on  October  2  to  defeat 
Boston  University,  7-4.  Dave  Coonin 
'85  had  two  goals  and  two  assists.  Three 
days  later,  Brown  edged  Princeton,  3-2, 
as  Dan  LaRochelle  '86  scored  twice  and 
assisted  on  the  game  winner. 

Coonin  led  the  varsity  to  a  4-2  win 
over  Springfield  College,  and  a  2-1  vic- 
tory against  Penn  on  October  12.  He 
had  four  goals  and  two  assists  on  the 
week,  and  as  of  this  writing,  led  the 
team  in  scoring. 

Goalie  Barry  Friedman  '85  and  the 
rest  of  the  Bruins  held  Boston  College 
scoreless  through  regulation  play  and 
won  in  overtime  on  October  16.  On 
October  19,  Cornell  shut  out  the 
Bruins,  3-0.  Brown  had  a  17-11  advan- 
tage in  shots  on  goal,  but  the  Cornell 
goalie  made  eight  saves.  This  was  the 
first  time  since  1980  that  the  Big  Red 
has  defeated  Brown. 

Coach  Ed  Reed's  men's  water  polo 

team,  coming  off  a  superb  season  and  a 
sixth-place  finish  in  the  NCAAs,  trav- 
eled to  the  Naval  Academy  in  Annapo- 
lis to  compete  in  the  Southern  Invita- 
tional Tournament.  The  Bruins  won  all 
four  of  their  matches  against  George 
Washington,  Washington  &  Lee.  Buck- 
nell,  and  Slippery  Rock,  and  Rich  Rus- 
sey  '87  was  named  "Player  of  the  Week" 
by  the  coaches  of  the  Eastern  Water 
Polo  Association. 

After  defeating  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  and  the  Toronto  CJolden 
Jets  Club,  the  team  flew  to  Los  Angeles 
on  October  4.  There,  the  eighth-ranked 
Bruins  took  No.  1,  Pepperdine  Univer- 
sity, to  double  overtime  before  losing. 


17-14.  Steve  Ennis  '85  put  in  six  goals. 
The  Bruins  also  lost  to  USC  and  UCLA 
but,  meanwhile,  the  "B"  team  was  going 
undefeated  in  the  New  England  Tour- 
ney. 

In  the  Northern  Vaisity  Invita- 
tional at  Brown  in  mid-October,  the 
squad  downed  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond, Navy,  and  Army  with  a  balanced 
attack.  Ennis,  Cem  Taysi  '88,  and  Ian 
McDonald  '85  were  among  the  scoring 
leaders.  At  the  time  the  magazine  went 
to  press,  the  team  was  ranked  first  in 
the  East. 

Men's  cross  country  finished  third 
in  its  first  race,  a  seven-team  meet  at 
Van  Cortlandt  Park  in  New  York  on 
September  15.  St.  Joseph's  won  the 
meet  and  Penn  finished  second. 

Then  the  Bruins  surprised  many 
observers  by  defeating  Lowell  Univer- 
sity, Holy  Cross,  Springfield,  and 
defending  NCAA  Division  III  champi- 
on Brandeis  at  Roger  Williams  Park  on 
September  2 1 .  Brown  won  the  meet 
with  30  points  as  sophomore  Dave  Al- 
den  and  freshman  Chris  Schille  tied  for 
first  place  and  broke  the  Brown  record 
for  the  course. 

Brown  lost  to  always-difficult  Har- 
vard. 23-35,  on  October  5,  and  then 
was  defeated  by  Penn  (34)  and  Yale 
(41)  in  New  York  City,  as  Schille  placed 
third  (seventeen  seconds  back)  and  the 
team  scored  51  points. 

On  October  20,  Dartmouth  de- 
feated the  Bruins,  26-46,  in  a  dual 
meet,  as  the  Big  Green  captured  seven 
of  the  first  ten  places.  High  finisher  for 
Brown  again  was  Schille,  in  fifth  place. 

This  is  already  the  best  season  ever 
for  the  women's  cross  country  team, 
which  never  before  has  defeated  more 
than  seven  opponents.  The  team  caine 
in  second  in  a  three-way  meet  with 
Boston  College  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  its  first  outing.  In  the 
eleven-team  L'RI  Invitational  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  the  Brown  women  took 
third  with  88  points,  while  the  winner. 
Holy  Cross,  had  33,  and  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  74.  Pam  Gray  '85 
led  the  team  with  a  fifth-place  finish. 

On  October  2,  the  Bruins  placed 
second  at  the  Rhode  Island  AIAW 
Championships,  right  behind  URL 
Pam  Gray  finished  second  overall.  In  a 
dual  meet  with  Harvaid,  Brown  was      I 
defeated,  15-49,  with  sophomore  Sarahj 
Condon  the  team's  top  finisher. 

Brown  edged  Yale,  28-30,  for  the 
first  time  since  1979,  in  a  race  held  in 
New  York's  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  Brown] 
placed  six  runners  in  the  top  nine,  in- 


eluding  Pam  Gray  in  second  plaee. 
On  October  20,  the  Dartmouth 
women  finished  first,  second,  and  third 
in  defeating  Brown,  21-35.  Gray  was 
the  top  Bruin  finisher,  coming  in 
fourth. 

Women's  field  hockey  beat  the 
University  of  Michigan.  2-0,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  as  Wendy  Anderson  made 
her  coaching  debut.  The  Brown  women 
defeated  Yale  for  the  first  time  ever, 
1-0,  on  September  22.  Kelly  McGarry 
'87  scored  the  only  goal  and  Mara 
Spaulder  '86  chalked  up  her  second 
shutout. 

The  Bruins  dropped  to  .500  by 
losing  to  Springfield  (7-2),  and  to  Bos- 
ton College  (4-2)  on  September  29. 
However,  they  bounced  back  to  edge 
Boston  University,  and  got  a  goal  from 
Sheila  Terranova  '85  to  top  Princeton 
on  October  6. 

The  Bruins  shut  out  URI  behind 
goalie  Sue  Beaulieau  '86,  before  losing 
to  Penn,  6-1.  On  October  16,  the 
Brown  women  topped  Northeastern, 
5-4,  and  four  davs  later,  blanked  Cor- 
nell, 2-0,  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Goalie  Spaul- 
der had  eleven  saves. 

In  its  first  match  of  the  year,  wom- 
en's volleyball  downed  Eastern  Nazar- 
ene  and  Rhode  Island  College.  Coach 
Cathy  Fulford  credited  the  victories  to 
"the  team  as  a  unit,"  rather  than  to 
individual  performances. 

On  September  26,  the  Biown 
women  topped  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut, three  games  to  none,  even 
though  in  the  first  set,  Connecticut  led, 
10-1.   Three  days  later,  the  Bruins  beat 
Boston  University — again  without  los- 
ing a  game.  Standouts  included  ,'\na 
Marie  Bermudez  '86  and  Liz  Schnei- 
der '86. 

The  team  finished  in  a  tie  for  ninth 
place  with  Rider  College  at  the  Prince- 
ton Invitational  on  October  5.  Biown 
defeated  Barrington  College  and  Roger 
Williams  College  to  advance  to  the 
RlAl.^W  semi-finals,  before  losing  to 
Providence  College  in  straight  sets.  At 
the  Syracuse  Classic  on  October  12,  the 
Brown  women  came  in  third  with  wins 
over  Boston  College  and  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  and  losses  to  Syra- 
cuse and  Cornell.  Key  performers  in- 
cluded Suzanne  Yin  '85  and  Jeanne 
Gainsburg  '85. 

On  October  17,  the  Bruins  beat 
Bryant  College,  3-1,  and  three  days 
later,  continued  their  winning  ways  by 
shutting  out  Harvard,  3-0. 


SCOREBOARD 


Football  (3-2) 

Brown  27,  Yale  14 
Rhode  Island  34,  Brown  13 
Brown  32,  Princeton  30 
Penn  41,  Brown  14 
Brown  13,  Cornell  9 

Men's  Soccer  (6-3) 

Brown  1 1,  Bryant  0 

Yale  1,  Brown  0 

Rhode  Island  2,  Brown  1 

Brown  7,  Boston  University  4 

Brown  3,  Princeton  2 

Blown  4,  Springfield  2 

Brown  2,  Penn  1 

Brown  1,  Boston  College  0 

Cornell  3,  Brown  0 


Women's 

Brown  4, 
Brown  3, 
Brown  5, 
Brcjwn  1, 
Brown  1, 
Brown  2, 
Brown  3, 
Brown  0, 
Brown  9, 
Blown  1, 
Brown  2, 
Brown  3, 
Brown  1 , 


Soccer  (12-0-1) 

Holy  Cross  0 
Keene  State  0 
Yale  0 

Massachusetts  0 
Harvard  0 
Providence  0 
Princeton  0 
Connecticut  0 
Pennsylvania  0 
George  Mason  0 
Tufts  1 
Cornell  0 
Adelphi  0 


Water  Polo  (21-3) 

Brown  16,  George  Washington  1 

Brown  18,  Washington  ana  Lee  4 

Brown  13,  Bucknell  3 

Brown  13,  Slippery  Rock  5 

Brown  1 1,  New  York  Athletic  Club  6 

Brown  1 1,  New  York  Athletic  Club  6 

Brown  13,  Toronto  Golden  Jets  3 

Brown  15,  Toronto  Golden  Jets  5 

Pepperdine  17,  Brown  14 

use  10.  Brown  6 

UCLA  12,  Brown  6 

Brown  18,  Massachusetts  2 

Brown  16,  Yale  4 

Brown  21,  MIT  2 

Brown  18,  Columbia  5 

Brown  11,  Harvard  6 

Brown  13,  Richmond  7 

Brown  13,  Navy  10 

Brown  18,  Army  4 

Brown  9,  MIT  3 

Brown  16,  Columbia  2 

Brown  15,  Yale  0 

Brown  17,  Massachusetts  2 

Brown  21,  Harvard  6 

Field  Hockey  (7-4) 
Brown  2,  Michigan  0 
Brown  1 ,  \a\e  6 
Springfield  7,  Brown  2 
Boston  College  4,  Brown  2 
Brown  2,  Boston  University  I 
Brown  1 ,  Princeton  0 
Brown  2,  Rhode  Island  0 


Pennsylvania  6,  Brown  1 
Brown  5,  Northeastern  4 
Brown  2,  Cornell  0 
Providence  3,  Brown  1 

Men's  Cross  Country  (8-6) 

3rd  of  7  vs.  St.  Joseph's,  Pennsylvania, 

Fordham,  LaSalle,  Marist,  and 

Southampton 
1st  of  5  vs.  Lowell,  Holv  Cross, 

Springfield,  and  firandeis 
Harvard  23,  Brown  35 
Pennsylvania  34,  Yale  41,  Brown  51 
Dartmouth  16,  Brown  46 

Women's  Cross  Country  (12-6) 

Boston  College  18,  Brown  46,  Massa- 
chusetts 75 

3rd  of  II  at  URI  Invitational 

2nd  at  Rhode  Island  AIAW  Champi- 
onships 

Harvard  15,  Brown  49 

Brown  28.  Yale  30 

Dartmouth  21,  Brown  34 

Volleyball  (13-7) 
Brown  2,  Eastern  Nazarene  0 
Brown  2,  Rhode  Island  College  0 
Brown  3,  Connecticut  0 
Brown  3,  Boston  Universitv  0 
9th  at  the  Princeton  Invitational 
3id  in  Rhode  Island  AIAW  Champi- 
onships 
3rd  in  Syracuse  Classic 
Brown  3,  Bryant  1 
Brown  3,  Harvard  0 
Brown  2,  Boston  College  0 
Brown  2.  Holy  Cross  0 

Women's  Tennis  (2-2) 

Brown  5,  Cambridge  (England)  4 

9th  of  14  in  Syracuse  Classic 

1 1th  of  13  at  ECAC  Tournament 

Boston  College  6,  Brown  3 

Brown  7  1/2,  Providence  I  1/2 

Boston  Universitv  5,  Brown  4 
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Professorial  Pack  Rats 

And  Proud  of  It 


By  Anne  Dithly 


Photograjjhs  In  John  F(5raste 
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It  is  perhaps  a  more  fortunate 
destiny."  wrote  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson, "to  be  born  with  a  taste 
tor  collecting  shells  than  to  be 
born  a  millionaire. " 

Stevenson's  opinion  may  not  be 
shared  by  everyone,  particularly  when 
the  rent  is  due  and  the  oil  bill  arrives. 
But  the  fact  lemains  that  we  humans 
harbor  among  us  large  numbers  of  col- 
lectors who  accumulate  unnecessary 
objects  simply  for  their  own  pleasine. 
Evidence  of  this  goes  back  as  far  as  the 
twelfth  century  B.C.,  when  the  imperial 
Chinese  maintained  archives  of  docu- 
ments, jewels,  and  other  precious  ob- 
jects. Through  the  years  and  through- 
out almost  every  culture,  people  have 
collected  just  about  everything,  fiom 
the  prosaic  to  the  whimsical  to  the  sub- 
lime. 

Because  it  is  so  visible  in  his  work- 
place (see  next  page).  Professor  of 
Physics  Philip  Brav's  collection  of  glass 
caught  our  eye  recently.  That  got  us 
thinking:  Surely  other  faculty  members 
at  Brown  have  interesting  collections.  A 
flurry  of  phone  calls  conhrmed  that 
they  do. 

We  found  collectors  of  animal 
figurines  (penguins,  pigs,  owls),  of  beer 
bottles,  of  jazz  recordings,  and — not 
sin  prisingiv — of  books.  We  found  col- 
lectors who  shunned  the  rubric:  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Elmer  Blistcin  '42  has 
a  house  and  office  full  of  owls,  but,  he 
says,  "I  do  riot  collect  owls.  I  have  an 
unnecessary  accumulation  of  owls!" 

We  identified  collectors  whom  we 
have  covered  in  earlier  features  and 
articles,  people  such  as  Professor  of 
Education  Reginald  Archanibault  '52 
(anything  to  clo  with  jazz  trumpeter  Bix 
Beiderbecke),  Associate  Piofessor  of 
English  Barry  Beckham  '66  (authors' 
autographs),  Piofessor  of  Sociology 
Sidney  Coldstein  (international  postage 
stamps  with  demographic  themes),  and 
Professor  of  History  William  Mc- 
Loughlin  (Victorian  advertising  cards). 
And  we  foinid  a  few  collectors  ex- 
traorduiaire,  people  who  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge their  obsesssion  with  col- 
lecting and  whose  "accumulations"  are 


astonishing  in  their  range  and  depth. 
McLoughlin  (see  page  29)  is  one  of 
them;  so  is  psychologist  Eewis  Lipsitt 
(page  24),  who  informs  us  that  the  aca- 
demic term  for  collectors  is  "fetishists." 
Aiuf  there  is  George  Erikson,  professor 
of  biology,  whose  collection  of  primate 
skeletons  is  renowned  throughout  the 
University  and  was  noted  in  this  maga- 
zine in  1971.  "I'm  a  pack-rat,"  Erikson 
admits.  In  addition  to  "my  bones,"  as  he 
calls  the  skeletons,  Erikson  has  a  small 
collection  of  stamps  featiuing  primates; 
nianv  old  postcatcfs,  particularly  those 
showing  famous  hospitals  and  medical 
schools;  maps;  and  shortwave  radio 
broadcasts  he  has  recorded  over  the 
past  twenty-five  or  more  years  ("I  file 
them  according  to  subject  matter  and 
language"). 


A 


nd  now,  a  few  germane 
words  about  collecting — a 
(ollection  of  quotations,  if 
\<)ii  will: 


...  (To)  most  collectors  the  collection  on 
its  way  to  completion  takes  on  a  life  and 
character  of  its  own.  To  its  creator  it  truly 
becomes  a  living  thing,  and  it  is  then  that  its 
component  parts,  directed  toward  an  orderly 
whole,  also  become  the  objects  of  the  collec- 
tor's veiy  real  affection. 

Douglas  and  Elizabeth 
Rigby 

...  before  committing  suicide  the  Japa- 
nese collector,  Matsunaga  Danjo,  a  consta- 
ble under  the  shogun  Nobnnaga  (1534-82), 
"smashed  to  atoms  a  precious  tea-kettle  rath- 
er than  let  it  fall  into  the  hanih  oj  a  rival 
collector. " 

Ibid. 
I 

Certainly  it  is  mure  reasonable  to  devote 
one's  life  to  women  than  to  postage-stamps  or 
old  sniifP>oxes. 

Marcel  Proust 

//  you  are  dull,  if  you  are  unhappy,  if  \ 
yini  are  bored — collect! 

Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 


The  pattern  on  this  Sydenstricker  glass  ashtray  (foreground),  says  Phil  Bray, 
was  made  using  a  dime-store  doily.  Floral  and  geometric  designs  decorate 
other  pieces  of  the  glass  he  began  collecting  twenty  years  ago. 


Every  June,  Professor  of  Physics 
Philip  Bray  '48  gets  in  his  car 
and  drives  to  Cape  Cod. 
There,  in  the  town  of  Brew- 
ster, he  visits  the  showioom  of  Bill 
Sydenstricker,  an  artist  whose  medium 
is  glass.  Usually  Bray  comes  away  with 
one  or  two  colorful  plates  or  decorative 
pieces,  each  chosen  carefully  to  en- 
hance his  collection.  "You  have  to  get 
there  as  soon  as  the  shop  opens  in  May 
or  June,"  he  warns.  "Once  I  went  in 
August,  and  the  place  was  all  cleaned 
out." 

Bray  has  been  collecting  Syden- 
stricker glass  for  about  twenty  years,  he 
estimates.  Other  facultv  fill  their  office 
shelves  with  books,  books,  and  more 
books.  Bray  has  moved  "tons"  of  books 
into  his  laboratories  in  order  to  display 
the  glass  collection  on  bookshelves  in 
his  Barus  &  Holley  office.  He  even 
turned  his  desk  so  that  it  faces  the  col- 
lection. "I  got  tired  of  looking  at  the 
backs  of  textbooks,"  he  says. 

Bray's  research  interests  include 
the  structure  of  glasses,  but  he  was  first 
attracted  to  Sydenstricker's  work  for 
aesthetic  reasons.  "It  really  caught  my 


eye,"  he  recalls.  "Then  I  asked  him 
about  the  technique."  Sydenstricker, 
says  Bray,  "paints "  designs  with 
finely-powdered  colored  glass  on  a 
piece  of  window  glass  cut  to  fit  a  mold, 
puts  another  piece  of  window  glass  over 
the  design,  and  places  the  mold  in  a 
kiln.  At  1500  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the 
glass  sags  into  the  mold  and  the  pieces 
fuse.  A  number  of  museums  own  Sy- 
denstricker's glassware. 

"It's  such  beautiful  stuff,"  says 
Bray,  taking  his  latest  acquisition,  a 
glass  rectangle  depicting  a  tulip,  from  a 
display  stand  and  holding  it  gently. 
"There  are  lots  of  other  things  you  can 
do  with  glass" — and  Bray's  collection 
reflects  this,  as  it  includes  various 
plates,  vases,  and  sculpture  pieces  in 
media  ranging  from  crystal  to  cran- 
berry glass. 

He  buys  glass  when  he  travels 
overseas.  "See  this  Madonna  and 
Child?"  he  asks,  pointing  to  the  grace- 
ful curves  of  cloudy  glass  on  his  shelf. 
"It's  part  of  a  pair  from  Belgium.  The 
companion  piece  is  'Christ  on  The 
Cross.'  I  didn't  dare  buy  that  one  at  the 
time,  because  I  had  to  carry  them  on 


the  plane  and  I  was  afraid  it  would  end 
up  as  'Christ  on  The  Stick.'  But  I'm 
determined  to  go  back  with  some  good 
packing  materials  someday  and  get  it." 

Bray  plans  to  continue  collecting 
glass,  especially  his  favored  Syden- 
stricker works,  and  to  enhance  the  dis- 
play in  his  office.  "I'd  like  to  work  out  a 
background  lighting  system  for  the 
shelves,"  he  says.  "Many  of  these  pieces 
are  best  appreciated  with  light  passing 
through  them."  Already,  however,  they 
are  appreciated  not  only  by  their  col- 
lector, but  also  by  passersby  and  deni- 
zens of  Barus  and  Holley  who  spot  the 
bright  colors  through  Bray's  office 
door.  "A  lot  of  people  walk  by  and  see 
my  shelves,"  Bray  says.  "Then  they'll 
wander  in  and  start  asking  about  my 
glass." 
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As  director  of  Brown's  Child 
Study  Center,  Professor  of 
Psychology  Lewis  J.  Lipsitt 
has  collected  data  on  infant 
behavior  and  child  development  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  Children 
are  fun,  and  Lipsitt  clearly  enjovs  them. 
But  that  is  his  work,  not  recreation. 

Vo-yos,  however,  are  another  story. 
So  are  one-stringed  musical  instru- 
ments, and  people's  surnames  that  cor- 
respond with  their  occupations.  Lipsitt 
collects  all  of  these,  too — and  strictly  for 
his  own  pleasure. 

"I  guess  I  have  about  200  yo-yos," 
Lipsitt  says,  demonstrating  a  zippy 
technique  with  a  neon-pink  yo-yo  in  his 
living  room  on  the  East  Side.  "1  keep 
them  all  in  a  drawer  in  my  study."  Well, 
not  quite  all  of  them.  "Lew  is  never 
without  a  yo-yo  in  his  pocket,"  says  his 
wife,  Edna,  with  an  indulgent  smile.  "1 
get  blisters  from  them,"  the  professor 
confirms.  "And  they  take  a  long  time  to 
go  away,  because  1  keep  exacerbating 
them."  He  spins  the  hot-pink  yo-yo 
along  the  brick  hearth  of  his  fireplace 
in  a  classic  "walking  the  dog"  maneu- 
ver. 

Lipsitt  still  owns  one  of  his  first 
yo-yos,  a  traditional  black-and-red 
Duncan  model  he  acquired  as  a  child. 


His  interest  in  the  toys  revived  when  he 
met  Larry  Sayco,  a  Providence  yo-yo 
wizard  who  manufactures  the  roinid 
playthings  and  demonstrates  world- 
champion  routines  at  fairs  and  festivals. 
"Because  of  Larry,"  Lipsitt  says, 
"Rhode  Island  is  the  yo-yo  capital  of  the 
world."  In  addition  to  Superman  and 
Mickey  Mouse  models,  Lipsitt's  collec- 
tion includes  a  gold-plated  yo-yo  given 
him  in  1978  for  his  work  in  organizing 
the  International  Conference  on  In- 
fancy Studies. 

Lipsitt,  it  appears,  has  a  thing  for 
strings.  His  other  collection  of  objects  is 
stringed  instruments,  with  a  special 
emphasis  on  those  with  one  string.  "I 
started  playing  a  one-eighth-size  violin 
at  age  five,"  he  recalls,  "and  I've  always 
been  fascinated  withstringed  instru- 
ments." He  still  owns  that  tiny  violin, 
stored  reverently  in  its  original  case. 
Some  of  his  more  unusual  acquisitions 
are  a  "one-string  strum  thimib, "  an  odd 
turn-of-the-century  English  instrument 
with  a  long  neck,  a  single  thin  string 
that  can  be  plucked  or  bowed,  and  a 
"horn"  to  project  the  sound  instead  of 
the  more  usual  soimding  board.  "I 
bought  it  in  a  flea  market  in  London," 
Lipsitt  says.  "I  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it  in  my  life." 


He  also  owns  a  tall,  one-string  bass 
fiddle  handmade  on  a  commune  in 
Vermont.  With  its  metal-drinn  base, 
smooth  wood  neck,  and  cord-like 
string,  it's  the  sort  of  instrument  you'd 
see  in  a  jug  band.  Lipsitt  collects  multi- 
stringed  music-makers,  too,  such  as  an 
unusual  bow  psaltery — a  Biblical  in- 
strument, he  explains. 

The  surnames  collection?  That's 
stored  on  his  computer.  For  a  nimiber 
of  years  Lipsitt  has  been  intrigued  by 
coincidences  of  the  following  sort: 
"Robert  DUCK  of  Bosque  Farms,  New 
Mexico,  won,  with  his  pet,  the  Great 
American  Duck  Race  in  1982."  "Laura 
KNOTT  TWINE  is  a  weaver  in  Con- 
necticut." "Dr.  James  L.  GOBBLE  was 
co-author  of  an  article  on  Teeding 
Behavior  of  Lean  and  Obese  Pigs.'  " 
Professor  Wisdom,  it  seems,  is  a  philos- 
opher; Sir  Russell  Brain  is  a  neurolo- 
gist; Dr.  Ogle  studies  vision;  G.  A. 
Martini  was  co-author  of  a  book  on  the 
metabolic  changes  caused  by  alcohol; 
and  Harry  Kramp  wrote  a  book  on 
swimming.  Bill  Headline,  Lipsitt  notes, 
is  assistant  news  director  for  CBS  News. 
Dr.  Pulley  is  a  dentist;  Dr.  Buck  an  or- 
thodontist. And,  to  end  where  all  things 
must  end:  "The  Chief  Coroner  of  To- 
ronto for  many  years  was  Dr.  Deadman. 


Things  with  strings  fascinate  psychologist  Lewis  Lipsitt.  Here  he  demonstrates 

a  trick  with  one  of  his  200  yo-yos.  His  first  violin,  a  one-eighth-size  model  (foreground), 

inspired  him  to  collect  unusual  stringed  instruments. 


With  Pooh,  Piglet,  and  assorted  works  of  A.  A.  Milne  at  her  side,  Tori  Haring-Smith 
shows  off  some  of  her  posters  from  the  world's  smallest  countries. 


What  English  writer,  best 
known  for  his  cliildrcn's 
stories,  wrote  an  all-time 
classic  mystery  novel.  The 
Red  House  Mysteiy,  that  is  still  in  print 
more  than  hfty  years  after  its  publica- 
tion? 

Which  is  the  smallest  country  in  the 
world,  consisting  of  a  building  com- 
pound in  the  midst  of  a  major  city,  and 
boasting  a  resident  population  of  three? 
The  answers:  A.  A.  Milne,  creator 
of  that  beloved  bear,  Winnie-the-Pooh; 
and  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  of  Rhodes,  and  of 
Malta,  located  about  two-and-a-half 
blocks  from  the  Spanish  Steps  in  Rome. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English   Tori 
Haring-Smith  has  good  reason  to  know 
about  such  esoterica.  She  has  studied 
the  hrst  and  visited  the  second. 

"I  collect  everything  by  A.  A. 
Milne,"  she  says,  adding  that  her  liter- 
ary collection  now  numbers  more  than 
100  books.  She  expanded  her  Swarth- 
more  senior  thesis  on  Milne  into  a 
book,  A.  A.  Milne:  A  Critical  Bibliography, 
published  in  1982. 

"I  loved  Winnie-the-Pooh  as  a 
child,"  Haring-Smith  recalls,  "but  I  got 
interested  in  Milne  mainly  when  I  dis- 
:overed  he  wrote  other  things  besides 


Milne,  who  lived 
was  a  prolific  author 


children's  books, 
from  1882-1956, 

of  essays,  plays,  poetry,  and  fiction.  But 
he  is  best  remembered  for  the  stories 
he  wrote  for  his  only  child,  Christopher 
Robin,  and  published  between  1924 
and  1928.  As  a  consequence,  Haring- 
Smith  not  only  owns  shelves  full  of 
adult  works  by  Milne,  but  editions  of 
the  Pooh  books  in  languages  from  Jap- 
anese to  Latin  (Winnle-Ille-Pu),  special 
Pooh  volumes  (a  first  edition;  a  com- 
memorative edition  autographed  by 
Christopher  Robin  him.self),  and  acces- 
sories for  every  room  of  the  house. 

A  Winnie-the-Pooh  wall  clock 
hums  above  the  sink  in  the  Haring- 
Smiths'  house  on  George  Street.  There 
are  Pooh  quilts,  puzzles,  stained-glass 
ornaments,  sheets,  shirts,  a  hat,  and  of 
course,  plush  stuffed  Poohs,  Piglets, 
and  Eeyores.  The  Haring-Smiths'  first 
baby,  whose  arrival  is  imminent  as  this 
is  written,  won't  lack  for  toys  and  bed- 
time stories. 

Tori  Haring-Smith's  other  collec- 
tion is  of  posters  and  memorabilia  from 
the  thirteen  smallest  countries  in  the 
world.  She  spent  ten  months  in  1974-75 
visiting  them  on  a  Watson  Fellowship, 
inspired  by  Journalist  John  Sack,  who 
wrote  a  book,  Report  jrom  Practically 


Nowhere,  about  a  similar  journey  he 
made  twenty  years  earlier,  in  1954-55. 

"I  read  that  in  the  seventh  grade," 
Haring-Smith  says.  "I  had  wanted  to 
make  the  trip  for  ten  vears."  Highlights 
included  a  stay  on  Sark,  an  island  in  the 
British  Channel  that  is  the  last  remain- 
ing feudal  community,  with  500  land- 
owners paying  tithes  to  an  overlord; 
visiting  the  quaintly-named  Swat  in 
northern  Pakistan  ("I  have  the  only 
copy  of  the  story  of  Swat  as  told  by  its 
founder,"  she  laughs);  and  observing 
the  "only  true  democracy  in  the  world" 
— San  Marino,  located  inside  northern 
Italy.  "Everyone  has  a  vote  there," 
Haring-Smith  says.  "There  are  a  couple 
of  thousand  residents,  and  they  all  meet 
in  the  Plaza  Publico.  There's  a  bust  of 
Lincoln  in  the  Plaza — he  wrote  to  them 
in  praise  of  democracy  while  he  was 
president  of  the  U.S." 

Actually,  confesses  Haring-Smith, 
"we  only  got  to  ten  of  thirteen  coun- 
tries." Time,  and  meteorological  and 
geographic  barriers,  precluded  making 
several  scheduled  visits.  She  missed 
seeing  a  country  inside  Pakistan  called 
Amb,  for  example,  by  several  weeks: 
"They  built  a  dam  and  the  waters  wiped 
Amb  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 
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The  nimble  hands  twist  and 
flutter,  deftly  folding  a  six- 
inch  square  of  red  foil  wrap- 
ping paper.  James  Sakoda, 
professor  enieritns  oi  sociology,  is  tell- 
ing visitors  about  Hikari-ori,  a  new  art 
form  he  invented  several  years  ago. 

Sakoda's  hobby  is  origami,  the 
folding  of  paper  squares  into  animal 
and  human  forms.  A  native  C^alifornian 
of  Japanese  descent,  he  learned  origa- 
mi in  1952  while  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut.  More  than  thirty 
years  later,  .Sakoda's  basement  office  in 
Maxcy  Hall  is  crammed  with  examples 
of  his  work,  its  walls  covered  with 
framed  pieces  of  Hikari-ori.  He  has 
given  away  countless  paper  ornaments 
— each  of  them  a  Sakoda  original. 

"Traditional  origami  is  fairly 
simple,"  Sakoda  says,  shaping  part  of 
the  red  foil  into  two  spikey  legs.  "There 
is  a  limit  to  what  you  can  do;  the  shapes 
are  kind  of  boxy.  Then  I  discovered 
that  1  could  make  new  forms."  He  also 
developed  a  preference  for  shiny 
Christmas  wrapping  paper  instead  of 
the  traditional  origami  paper  in  flat 
colors.  "I  don't  plan  things  out  too 
much,"  he  adds.  "I  just  start  folding. 
It's  trial  and  error." 

Sakoda  is  widely  known  for  his 
expertise.  He  wrote  Modern  Oiigami  in 
1969,  and  the  book  continues  to  sell 
several  thousand  copies  a  year.  In  1967 
he  won  first  prize  in  the  origami  divi- 
sion of  the  International  Paper  Air- 
plane Contest  sponsored  by  Scientific 
American  magazine. 

Several  years  ago,  while  teaching  a 
Modes  of  Thought  course,  Sakoda 
conceived  of  a  new  art  form  derived 
from  origami.  "It  started  with  a  discus- 
sion in  class  about  Picasso  and  geome- 
tric forms,"  he  recalls.  "I  couldn't  un- 
derstand why  he  squashed  everything 
down  to  two  dimensions.  So  I  took  one 
of  my  eight-point  stars  and  flattened 
the  paper  out."  Sakoda  was  struck  by 
the  play  of  light  on  the  planes  in  the 
creased  paper.  He  named  his  discovery 
after  the  Ja])anese  words  Hikari  (shin- 
ing light)  and  ori  (referring  to  folding). 

(ilittering  foil  squares  with  colorful 
geometric  patterns  wink  from  the  wall. 
Sakoda  has  scarcely  looked  at  his  hands 
while  talking.  Now  he  leans  forward 
and  offers  the  finished  piece  of  folded 
paper  to  a  visitor.  It  is  a  metallic  red 
crane,  only  a  few  inches  tall,  with  fea- 
tures at  once  abstract  and  slartlingl) 
evocative  of  a  live  bird.  Placed  on  a 
desktop,  the  ciane  stands  perfectly  bal- 
anced on  liny  feet.  Sakoda  smiles,  sat- 
isfied. 
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James  Sakoda's  three-dimensional  origami  inventions 
include  a  "Brown  bear"  (right,  foreground). 
Behind  him  are  examples  of  Hikari-ori. 


John  Emigh  reacts  to  one  of  his  Balinese  masks.  A  temple  goddess  glares 

in  the  background  (left),  while  masks  of  deities  from  India  and  Nepal,  foreground, 

display  contrasting  emotions  of  anger  and  serenity. 


A  sneer.  A  scowl.  An  incredu- 
lous, haughty  expression. 
John  P^migh  is  trying  on  a 
persona,  getting  in  synch 
with  the  hand-carved  wooden  mask 
from  Bali  that  he  holds  at  arm's  length. 
If  he  were  going  to  wear  the  mask  in  a 
play  or  dance,  he  would  prepare  him- 
self this  way  to  become  the  highly-exag- 
gerated human  emotion  delineated  by 
the  mask's  features. 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 
Arts  John  Emigh  has  collected  hun- 
dreds of  masks — mostly  from  Bali  but 
also  from  such  places  as  New  Guinea, 
Java,  Italy,  and  India — since  he  went  to 
Indonesia  on  sabbatical  in  1974.  "I 
looked  for  the  ways  masks  are  used  in 
cultures  where  they  are  still  important," 
jhe  says. 

Not  all  of  his  masks,  many  of  which 
hang  on  walls  in  his  office  and  his 
home,  were  used  for  performances. 
Emigh  was  attracted  to  each  one  be- 
cause of  its  special  character.  "I  like  the 
clarity  of  the  vision,  the  precision  of 


thinking  "  represented  by  masks,  he 
explains.  "They  project  a  way  of  feeling 
about  being,  and  in  their  intensity  they 
capture  a  human  motoi  response." 
After  donning  a  mask,  Emigh  the  actor 
feels  libeiated  fioni  his  own  physical 
features.  "You  exaggerate  your  body 
movements  to  take  on  the  same  degree 
of  clarity  and  objectivity  as  the  mask," 
he  says.  "You  can  find  greater  grace,  or 
demonic  or  even  rigidlv  comical  quali- 
ties in  yourself  to  match  the  mask." 

As  Emigh  explains  the  purposes 
and  qualities  of  the  masks  in  his  office, 
he  is  watched  from  behind  by  a  partic- 
ularly menacing  countenance.  "That's 
Rhonda,"  he  says  brightly.  Rhonda  is  a 
fairly  gruesome  goddess-mask  from 
Bali.  Her  dangling  tongue  is  made  of 
buffalo  hide,  her  teeth  are  b(jars'  tusks, 
and  her  long,  feathery  locks  are  fash- 
ioned of  horsehair.  When  Rhonda  is 
not  being  worn,  Emigh  places  a  white 
cloth  on  her  head,  "to  limit  the  power " 
of  the  mask,  he  explains.  "She  is  used  as 
a  protective  figure  in  the  [Hindu]  tem- 


ple. She  goes  into  violent  trances  and 
can  put  other  people  into  trances." 

Emigh  has  used  many  of  his  masks 
to  act  out  stories  from  other  cultures, 
and  to  re-tell  familiar  fairy  tells,  for 
area  school  children.  "I'm  probably  best 
known  for  doing  'Little  Red  Riding 
Shawl,'  "  he  laughs. 

He  never  tires  of  looking  at  his 
masks  and  reacting  to  them.  "Each 
mask  is  precise,"  he  says.  "Yes,  they 
impose  some  limits  on  an  actor.  But  as  a 
constellation  they  allow  you  to  go  fur- 
ther than  you  could  using  only  your 
own  human  form.  " 
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From  snake  oil  to  cough  syrup,  David  Greer's  bottle 
collection  tells  the  story  of  the  early  patent-medicine 
industry.  Dr.  Greer  holds  an  antique  baby  bottle 
with  carved  bone  nipple. 
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The  1*106  Sears  catalog  adver- 
tised "Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup,"  a  concoction 
guaranteed  to  quiet  your 
cranky  or  colicky  baby.  And  no  wonder: 
"The  active  ingredient  was  opium,"  says 
Dean  of  Medicine  Dr.  David  Greer,  a 
collector  of  old  patent-medicine  bottles 
and  related  paraphernalia.  "Many  in- 
lants  became  addicted  to  the  stuff." 

Dr.  Greer  lias  some  5,000  antique 
medicine  bottles,  all  packed  in  cartons 
in  his  basement.  His  collection  began 
twenty  years  ago.  "I  was  at  the  Red 
Lion  inn  in  the  Berkshires.  and  there 
was  a  bottle  collection  on  display  there. 
One  bottle  said,  'Diabetes  Cure."  I  asked 
to  buy  it.  but  it  wasn't  for  sale. 

"My  wife  likes  to  browse  through 
yard  sales,  and  it  occurred  to  irie  that 
this  would  give  me  something  to  do  at 
the  .same  lime."  In  amassing  his  collec- 
tion. Dr.  Greer  has  become  something 
of  an  expert.  "1  now  have  a  small  li- 
brary on  the  history  ol  patent  medi- 
cines," he  says.  "Did  )ou  know  that 
these  were  the  first  produc  ts  to  put  a 
brand  name  on  their  labels? " 

"I'ink  Pills  for  Pale  Pco[)le, "  pio- 
claims  a  slim  bottle  with  adniiiable  allit- 
eration. (It  piomises  to  build  up  weak 
blood.)  Another  tiny  bottle  labeled 
"Tuberculozyne"  claims  to  cure  con- 


sumption. Dr.  Greer's  largest  bottle 
stands  about  fifteen  inches  high  and 
once  contained  "Robert  Gibson's  Tab- 
lets"; it  was  used  by  a  pharmacist.  The 
label  on  another  bottle  begs  to  have  its 
fine  print  examined:  "Millers  Oil,"  it 
says  at  the  top;  then  in  mini.scule  print, 
"Formerly  Known  As,"  then  in  large 
type,  "SNAKE  OIL.,"  and  again  in  tiny 
letters,  "But  Does  Not  Contain  Snake 
Oil." 

Lydia  Pinkham's  famous  vegetable 
tonic  for  women  is  represented  in  Dr. 
Greer's  collection,  as  are  some  more 
unusual  items:  The  precursor  of  to- 
day's disposable  baby  bottle,  this  one 
made  of  blown  glass  with  a  removable 
nipple  carved  of  ivory  or  bone;  and  a 
prescription  written  during  Prohibition. 
"This  was  the  only  legal  way  to  get  al- 
cohol then,"  Dr.  Greer  notes.  'Ihe  pre- 
scription was  written  by  Dr.  Lewis  Ba- 
con of  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania;  the 
patient  was  to  itiibibe  whiskey,  "One 
ounce,  three  times  a  day." 

Dr.  Greer  put  part  of  his  collection 
on  display  in  a  glass  case  in  Arnold  Lab 
a  while  back,  but  someone  bioke  the 
glass  and  took  some  of  his  bottles.  For 
now,  this  modern  medicine-man  keeps 
his  collection  in  his  basement.  Most  of 
the  bottles  are  empty,  but  still  redolent 
of  more  credulous  days. 


Two  apples  a  day  keep  the 
doctor  away,"  intones  Pro- 
lessor  of  Alt  Hugh  Townley, 
whose  ruddy  complexion 
seems  to  confirm  his  belief  in  this  phi- 
losophy. Some  people,  however,  like  to 
eat  their  apples  in  pies  or  other  pas- 
tries. But  who  wants  to  bother  peeling 
all  those  apples? 

In  the  last  century  a  slew  of  manu- 
facturers, many  of  them  in  northern 
New  P^ngland,  answered  that  question 
with  an  ingenious  contrivance:  the 
apple-peeler.  Made  of  cast  iron,  the 
device  allowed  a  cook  to  impale  an 
apple,  turn  a  handle,  and  watch  a  sharp 
blade  neatly  remove  the  apple  skin  in 
one  long  curl. 

Townley  owns  fifty  of  these  de- 
vices. "About  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
ago  a  friend  pointed  one  out  to  me,"  he 
says.  "1  was  so  astonished — it  not  only 
peeled  the  apple,  but  when  done, 
kicked  it  off.  I  bought  it  on  the  spot." 

Townley  paid  $1.50  for  his  first 
peeler,  a  green-trimmed  number  la- 
beled "Turntable  '98"  and  made  by 
Goodell  Co.  of  Antrim,  New  Hamp- 
shire. "I'd  hate  to  tell  you  how  much 
I've  paid  for  others  since  then,"  he  says. 
"I'm  thinking  of  joining  'Antiquers 
Anonymous."  I  get  hung  up  looking  for 
a  particular  model.  For  instance,  right 
now  I'm  searching  for  a  two-apple 
model." 

Townley,  who  is  known  for  his 
graceful,  totem-like  wood  sculptures, 
tries  to  keep  all  his  apple  peelers  in 
working  order.  But  repairs  can  be  ex- 
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In  his  study,  Bill  McLoughlin  shows  off  his  "future 
antiques" — relics  of  today's  space  program  (foreground). 
He  is  surrounded  by  memorabilia,  both  new  and  very  old. 


pensive,  and  finding  tiie  proper  blades 
is  a  problem.  He  has  one  antique  peeler 
in  his  kitchen  at  home,  where  it  is  used 
often — "It  peels,  cores,  and  slices,"  he 
brags. 

What  is  it  about  apple-peelers  that 
attracts  Townley?  "The  mechanics.  And 
the  nuttiness,"  he  replies.  On  a  low 
shell  in  his  List  studio  he  displays  a 
gargantuan  peeler,  four  or  five  times 
larger  than  any  of  the  others.  Townley 
is  asked  why  that  model  is  so  big.  "I 
don't  know,"  he  admits.  Then,  wryly: 
"Probably  it  was  made  for  the  Defense 
Department." 


Hugh  Townley  eats  two 
apples  a  day,  and  collects 
antique  devices  that  made 
apple-peeling  a  snap. 


Professor  of  History  William 
Mcl.oughlin  is  a  consummate 
collector,  with  admirable  ac- 
cumulations of  postcards,  old 
advertising  cards  (BAM,  October  1981), 
political  memorabilia,  sheet  music,  and 
stereoptican  photos,  to  naine  a  few.  But 
lately  he's  added  a  new  collection,  one 
that  includes  cartons  full  of  empty  ce- 
leal  boxes. 

"I'm  collecting  'future  antiques,'  " 
explains  McLoughlin.  "A  future  an- 
tique is  something  that  today  is  so  con- 
temporary as  to  be  commonplace,  so 
ordinary  you  can  get  it  in  the  five-and- 
ten-cents  store,  so  cheap  you  can  throw 
it  away."  He  hit  on  the  idea  of  amassing 
tomorrow's  collectibles  during  his 
weekly  forays  to  the  outdoor  Hea  mar- 
ket in  Norton,  Massachusetts.  "You  see 
antiques  there  and  you  say,  'My  God,  I 
had  one  of  those  as  a  child!'  " 

McLoughlin  collects  items  that 
reflect  turning  points  in  our  techno- 
logical society,  such  as  the  space  pro- 
gram. In  his  attic  are  such  curiosities  as 
a  Friendship  7  ceramic  cookie  jar  in  the 
shape  of  the  first  manned  space  cap- 
sule; McLoughlin  bought  it  in  1962  at 
Woolworth's.  "This  is  something  that 
won't  be  reproduced,"  he  says.  "It's  like 
The  Spin!  of  Si.  Lcmis. " 

The  cereal  boxes  (such  varieties  as 
"Sugar  Jets  ")  feature  pictures  or  souve- 
nir offers  on  their  back  panels  portray- 
ing milestones  in  the  space  program: 
The  Apollo  mission  that  brought  man 
to  the  iTioon,  for  example.  McLoughlin 


also  has  a  plastic  model  of  the  space 
shuttle,  a  poster  of  America's  astro- 
nauts, and  a  twenty-year-old  section  of 
the  New  York  Times  with  articles  on 
rockets  and  space  travel. 

Collecting  "future  antiques"  is  not 
without  risk,  McLoughlin  admits. 
"First,  you  wonder,  'What  am  I  throw- 
ing out  that  will  be  sold  in  antique 
stores  someday?'  Then  you  decide  what 
to  save,  and  that  is  a  dilemma.  I  realized 
1  was  saving  everything — corn  flakes 
boxes,  Quaker  Oats  boxes.  Probably 
only  one  out  of  fifty  things  you  save  will 
ever  be  an  antique.  Now,  if  I  save  a 
corn  flakes  box,  I  want  the  one  with  an 
astronaut's  picture  on  the  back." 

McLoughlin  collects  because  "it's 
just  fun.  It  gives  you  soinething  to  look 
for,  and  that  feeling  of  making  a  bar- 
gain. It's  halfway  between  impulse 
buying  and  constructive  planning."  He 
gazes  around  his  study,  just  one  room 
in  the  family's  three-story  Victorian 
house  that  is  cramined  with  memorabi- 
lia. "Sometimes  I  get  the  terrible  feeling 
that  my  children  will  inherit  nothing 
— they'll  have  to  give  all  this  to  a  junk 
dealer."  Then  he  smiles.  "But  I  never 
spend  more  than  five  dollars  on  an 
item.  And  it  makes  my  day  when  I 
come  back  from  the  flea  market  with  a 
bag  full  of  junk." 
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Saturday  at  Home 


Homecoming  is 
more  than  a  football 
game.  It's  an  occasion 
for  bringing  the  kids 
back  to  the  old  halls 
of  ivy  to  try  to  impart 
some  of  the  special 
flavor  to  them.  It's  a 
time  to  feel  that 
special  sense  of 
belonging — ^as  a  band 
member,  a  football 
fan,  or  a  tail-gater.  It's 
kicking  the  leaves  on 
the  Green,  and 
sipping  cider,  and 
drinking  in  all  the 
sounds  and  sights 
and  smells  of  Brown. 

It's  coming  home. 


A  true  lover  of  Brown — from  his  head  to  his  toes. 
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One  of  two  Brown  touchdowns  in  the  making. 


A  jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  oh,  and  don't  forget  the  centerpiece! 
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Penn  41,  Brown  14. 
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X-Rated 


The  destructive  effects  of  pornography  on  society 


A  few  years  ago  a  poster  appeared  on  bulletin  boards  around  the 
Brown  campus.  "The  ONE  AND  ONLY  DEEP  THROAT,"  it  screamed  in 
block  letters.  It  was  illustrated  by  a  drawing  of  a  smiling  woman,  blouse 
unbuttoned  to  display  her  cleavage. 

It  is  an  old  tradition  for  fraternities  and  other  campus  groups  to  raise 
money  by  screening  X-rated  movies.  A  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  midnight 
porn  Hicks  in  Faunce  House  Theatre  were  shown  for  fifty  cents  apiece.  No 
one  thought  much  of  it;  or  if  they  did,  they  weren't  talking. 

In  the  fall  of  1982,  people  started  talking.  Groups  attuned  to  women's 
issues  on  campus  were  speaking  up  aboiU  sexism,  about  the  clanger  to  all 
women  of  rape  and  violent  assault,  and  about  pornography.  Many  people 
believed  that  pornography,  like  sexist  party  posters  and  crude  jokes  in  the 
classroom,  was  part  of  a  larger  problem,  a  signpost  of  sexist  undercurrents 
that  don't  belong  at  an  enlightened  university  such  as  Brown. 

"Examining  pornography  on  campus  doesn't  mean  censorship,"  said 
Toby  Simon,  director  of  health  education.  "It  means  we're  asking  questions 
about  the  purpose  of  showing  a  pornographic  movie,  about  continuing  to 
portray  women  in  passive,  negative  roles." 

As  director  of  psychological  services  and  professor  of  psychology  at 
Brown,  Ferdinand  Jones  is  privy  to  the  intimate  details  of  many  student 
lives.  Jones  is  revered  for  his  gentle  concern  and  his  sensitivity  to  students' 
problems.  But  his  normally  soothing  voice  becomes  edged  with  frustration 
when  he  talks  about  pornography:  "People  need  to  become  aware  of  how 
destructive  pornography  is,  how  it  feeds  men's  misconceptions  about  wom- 
en and  about  sexuality.  Women  become  objects,  and  nothing  more.  Now, 
how  realistic  is  that  in  terms  of  a  real  relationship?  Can  you  expect  a  mar- 
riage that  may  last  fifty  years  or  more  to  be  like  reading  a  porn  magazine? 
It's  impossible." 

Suspecting  that  men's  attitudes  towards  women  are  not  modified  much 
during  their  four  undergraduate  years  at  Brown,  [ones  helped  organize 
and  run  a  study  group  on  pornography  in  1982.  In  the  following  article,  he 
reports  on  what  the  group  did  and  what  has  happened  at  Brown  since  then. 
And  he  describes  how  porn(jgraphy  continues  to  damage  individuals'  self- 
images  and  their  relationships  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 

A.D. 
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By  Ferdinand  Jones 

Two  years  ago  I  was  a  member 
of  a  study  group  that  hoped 
to  sensitize  the  Brown  Uni- 
versity commimity  to  the 
objectionable  aspects  of  pornography. 
OiM  concern  arose  from  our  observa- 
tion that  showing  pornographic  films 
had  become  a  traditional  fund-raising 
vehicle  for  a  few  of  the  fraternities. 
Because  sexist,  as  well  as  racist,  atti- 
tudes seemed  to  contribute  to  antisocial 
behavior  on  campus,  we  felt  that  por- 
nography as  advertised  entertainment 
was  contradictory  to  constructive  com- 
munity-building. 

The  group  of  eleven  included  stu- 
dent-life administrators,  fraternity 
members  (inckiding  one  fraternity 
president),  a  Sarah  Doyle  Women's 
Center  staff  member,  and  a  female  stu- 
dent leader.  We  worked  diligently  to 
develop  a  statement  that  expressed  our 
convictions  about  the  negative  influence 
of  pornography  on  our  community. 
We  planned  to  solicit  additional  posi- 
tion statements  from  every  other  cam- 
pus organization,  and  then  require  that 
these  be  read  and  discussed  by  any 
organization  applying  for  space  and 
equipment  to  show  a  pornographic  film 
to  the  Brown  public.  We  hoped  that 
such  a  program  of  consciousness-rais- 
ing might  reduce  the  public  promotion 
of  pornography  at  Brown,  and  that  it 
would  also  prod  individuals  to  think 
about  whether  or  not  the  private  use  of 
pornography  was  good  for  them  or  for 
anyone. 

Discussions  about  pornography 
usually  provoke  concern  about  First 
Amendment  rights.  We  were  careful  in 
preparing  our  position  statement  to 
avoid  a  call  for  censorship.  We  did  not 
want  to  encourage  that  kind  of  easy 
detraction  from  the  social  issue  we 
thought  was  most  important.  We  also 
found  that  debate  about  the  definition 
of  pornography,  while  very  interesting, 
could  also  detract  from  our  purpose.  As 
diverse  as  our  group  was  along  several 
demographic  dimensions,  we  always 
understood  we  were  talking  about  the 
same  subject. 

Our  plan  moved  slowly — too  slowly 
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to  be  in  effect  when  other  campus 
groups  became  angiy  about  one  frater- 
nity's scheduled  showing  of  the  film 
Deep  Throat  early  in  the  following  se- 
mester. There  were  several  well-at- 
tended demonstrations  against  the 
screening  of  the  him,  but  these  did  not 
stop  the  Irateinitv's  plans  to  advertise 
and  show  it.  Women  Against  Rape 
(WAR)  sponsored  the  showing  of  an 
anti-pornograph\  slide  show  as  an  al- 
ternative for  the  campus.  Through 
these  events,  the  commimity  became 
spontaneousK  embroiled  in  the  very 
debate  our  group  had  wanted  to  foster. 
We  were  happy  to  see  it  and,  therefore, 
to  discontinue  oiu"  plans. 

1  do  not  believe  there  were  anv 
pornographic  films  publicly  shown  on 
the  campus  last  year.  The  Brown  Film 
Society,  a  student  organization  that 
coordinates  the  scheduling  and  man- 
agement of  film  programs,  voted  not  to 
provide  projectionists  or  space  for  any 
films  it  deemed  pornographic.  This 
policy  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
public  screenings  of  films  such  as  Deep 
Thnicil  at  Brown.  There  is  no  way  to 
know  to  what  extent  private  screenings 
took  place,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
they  didn't.  It  is  worrisome  to  note  that 
videocassettes  and  cable  television  may 
make  theater  screenings  of  sex  films 
obsolete  anyway. 

I  had  started  personal  reflections 
on  the  subject  of  men's  versus 
women's  sexuality  a  few  years 
prior  to  all  of  this.  About  five 
years  ago,  I  included  .sections  on  male 
sex  roles  and  on  pornography  in  my 
"Psychological  Study  of  Social  Issues" 
course.  Later,  my  clinical  work  with 
some  especially  articulate  female  rape 
victims  alerted  me  to  some  troublesome 
blind  spots  in  my  own  understanding  of 
this  rather  vast  topic.  Indeed,  my  wish 
to  be  involved  in  the  anti-pornographic 
effort  on  campus  came  out  of  my 
growing  awareness  of  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  about  men's  and  wom- 
en's sexuality  that  I  believe  most  men 
cannot  avoid  atquiring  in  their  up- 
bringing. 

I  now  listen  t<j  my  dients'  accounts 
of  their  attempts  at  relationshijjs  with 
keener  sensitivity  to  the  inevitable  mis- 
understandings that  will  occur.  I  also 
try  to  maintain  a  vigilance  against 
reflexive  male  assumptions  in  myself.  I 
am  very  impressed,  however  belatedly, 
with  how  vast  the  differences  can  be  in 
how  women  and  men  view  just  afiout 
everything.  Although  I  am  relearning  a 
lot  about  women.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  personal  obstacles  men  en- 


coiniter  in  relating  to  women. 

It  is  exciting  to  read  about  the 
burgeoning  re.search  in  women's  psy- 
chology and  the  psychology  of  sex 
roles.  Similar  in  .several  wavs  to  the  cre- 
ation of  black  psychology  in  the  '60s, 
these  areas  of  psychology  are  geiieiat- 
ing  a  body  of  knowledge  that  I  believe 
will  change  everyone's  way  of  thinking 
about  sex  differences.  Most  likely,  the 
rate  of  change  will  seem  slow,  again 
recalling  the  development  of  black  psy- 
chology. The  traditional  (that  is,  male) 
perspective  will  not  be  altered  without 
formidable  resistance.  Men,  including 
psvchologists  and  others  who  arc 
trained  to  understand  and  appreciate 
human  differences,  ciierish  their  con- 
struction of  gender  differences.   They 
enjoy  their  feeling  of  superiority  over 
women,  for  instance,  and  certainly  wel- 
come the  privileges  that  accompany  it.  I 
don't  think  I  am  exaggerating  when  I 
suggest  that  if  you  are  male,  you  can 
witness  these  attitudes  in  the  daily 
comments  and  conversations  of  any 
all-male  gioup  just  about  anywhere  in 
this  society. 

1  am  in  a  position  to  obser\e  intel- 
ligent, mostly  liberal-minded  Blown 
men  as  they  become  yoiuig  adults,  con- 
solidating the  attitudes  they  have  giown 
up  with  about  their  roles  as  males.  I 
observe  with  sadness  that  voung  men 
use  pornography  as  often  as  they  use 
sex  Tiianuals  to  learn  how  to  be  sexual 
with  women.  C^onsidering  that  sex  films 
and  so-called  men's  magazines  and 
books  deri\e  fiom  male  fantasies  about 
women,  these  students  will  not  learn 
anything  that  will  help  them  have  mu- 
tually satisfying  relationships. 

Women  can — and  d<j — enjoy  erotic 
material,  but  they  seldom  enjoy  por- 
nography. Pornography  is  male  fantasy 
converted  into  simplistic  messages.  I 
believe  it  is  received  as  truth  because  it 
supplies  mythical  antidotes  to  the  un- 
conscious fears  of  impotence  and  ho- 
mosexuality that  haunt  men;  i.e.,  via 
the  glorification  of  aggression  and  con- 
quest. The  definition  of  masculinity  as 
unfailingly  com|5etent  is  so  powerfully 
ingiained  in  men,  they  commonly 
dread  not  making  the  grade. 

Research  in  the  psychology  of  sex 
roles  informs  us  that  boys  are  instruct- 
ed to  acquire  a  set  of  ideas  about  male- 
ness.  These  ideas  involve  several 
themes.  I  like  the  way  psychologist  Alan 
E.  Gross  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
categorizes  them.  He  identifies  goal  iiri- 
entaliim,  control  anil  power,  aggression, 
atid  violence  as  the  themes  American 
men  leain  to  guide  their  self-definition. 
I  hasten  to  note  that  the  young  men 


today  are  not  the  stereotypical  young 
men  of  yesteryear,  thanks  to  the  force- 
fulness  of  the  women's  movement  in 
trying  to  counteract  destructive  atti- 
tudes. Feminist  mothers  today  may  be 
raising  a  generation  of  sons  who  will  in 
turn  be  freer  from  the  liill  brunt  of 
traditional  male  socialization  than  men 
of  previous  generations  fiave  been.  I 
maintain,  though,  that  since  tiaditional 
attitudes  about  masculinity  are  institu- 
tionalized— that  is,  they  have  become 
part  of  the  value  system  of  the  society 
and  are  taught  to  us  as  truth — that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  young  men  to 
escape  the  pressure  to  become  "real 
men." 

Men  assume  that  women  seek  sex- 
ual outcomes  in  the  same  goal-oriented 
way  that  men  do.  Women's  pleasure  in 
intimacy  and  touch  is  something  men 
cannot  readily  compiehend.  Men's 
magazines  and  sex  films  portray  wom- 
en's tolerance  of  almost  anything 
— from  dishonesty  to  rape  or  torture 
— as  long  as  there's  an  orgasm  at  the 
end.  The  best-selling  men's  magazines, 
slickly  constructed  and  therefore  not 
easily  dismissed  as  "hardcore,"  are 
masterfully  effective  in  perpetuating 
men's  myths  about  women  and  what 
they  say  women  want  fiom  men. 

The  general  message  in  such  mag- 
azines is  that  it  is  acceptable  for  sophis- 
ticated, educated,  successful  men  who 
have  money  to  spend  on  the  expensive 
products  advertised,  and  who  enjoy 
good  food,  entertainment,  and  travel, 
to  masturbate  over  the  beautifully- 
pfiotographed  female  bodies  presented 
to  them.  The  women  are  invariably 
depicted  in  the  midst  of,  or  on  the  way 
to,  orgasm.  The  reader  is  frequently 
told  by  way  of  the  fiction,  the  jokes,  the 
letters  to  the  editor,  and  the  photo- 
graphs that  the  woman's  pleasure  is  the 
consec]uence  of  the  man's  prowess.  The 
woman's  multiple  orgasm,  or  obversely, 
her  lack  of  orgasm,  is  the  measure  of 
her  male  lover's  masculinity.  The  bur- 
den placed  on  both  men  and  women  by 
these  standards  is  unfair,  and  it  often 
damages  the  building  (jf  satisfying  rela- 
tionships. 

Many  of  the  male  students  I 
have  talked  to  are  so  fear- 
ful of  failure  in  relation- 
ships with  women  they 
won't  approach  a  woman  they  are  at- 
tracted to,  lest  they  be  rejected  and 
thereby,  in  their  minds,  judged  to  be 
inadequate.  F.ven  the  men  who  appear 
to  be  the  most  aggressive  don't  really 
take  many  risks  with  women.  I  have 
learned  that  they  are  merely  more 


skilled  than  their  reticent  fellows  in 
reading  the  cues  from  women  that  tell 
them  it's  safe  to  approach.  (Popular 
women  seem  to  know  this  about  men. 
They  learn  to  smile  and  to  otherwise 
send  encouraging  signals  to  reassure 
their  admirer  that  he  will  not  be  hurt.) 

These  rituals  in  themselves,  of 
course,  arc  not  different  from  other 
social  interactions  with  complex  verbal 
and  non-verbal  components.   The  de- 
structive contribution  pornography 
makes  to  this  human  exchange  is  to 
simplify  and  over-sexualize  the  dynam- 
ics involved.  Pornographv  authenticates 
the  male  misperception  that  the  man 
needs  to  control  the  relationship,  and 
overlooks  the  equality  of  the  woman  in 
the  interplav.  In  countless  sex  films, 
men  are  simply  the  powerful  sexual 
figures  women  are  supposed  to  need 
and  desire.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
most  common  sexual  dysfunctions  of 
men — premature  ejaculation  and  sec- 
ondary impotence  (when  there  is  no 
physical  reason  for  the  inabilitv  to  have 
an  erection) — are  frequcntlv  indications 
of  their  dilemmas  about  control.  They 
are  nervous  about  losing  their  control; 
they  exaggerate  the  need  for  it;  and  it  is 
all  centered  in  sexual  performance. 
When  a  young  man  swallows  the  me- 
dia's instructions  that  he  must  be  an 
all-knowing  and  unfailing  leader  in 
order  to  satisfy  a  woman's  needs,  he  is 
handicapped  in  becoming  a  true  part- 
ner in  a  relationship. 

Men,  I  have  observed,  fmd  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  woman  who 
looks  sexy  to  them  does  not  necessarily 
feel  sexy,  nor  is  she  intending  to  make  a 
sexual  invitation.  When  a  group  of  men 
whisde  or  shout  sexual  comments  at  a 
woman  on  the  street,  for  example,  they 
assume  the  woman  likes  it.  Most  women 
tell  me  that  such  actions  frighten  them. 
Some  women,  however,  will  insist  that 
they  enjoy  such  attention.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  woman  may  appreciate 
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what  she  perceives  as  an  essentially 
aesthetic  leaction;  "I  must  look  pretty 
today  in  this  dress,"  she  thinks.  But  the 
male's  meaning  is  explicitK  sexual.  He 
visualizes  a  sexual  scene,  with  her  as  his 
partner. 

Because  of  the  mix  of  social,  phys- 
ical, aesthetic,  and  cultural  factors  in- 
volved in  the  psycholcjgy  of  attractive- 
ness, it  is  almost  impossible  ffjr  women 
to  aspire  towards  societal  standards  of 
beauty  apart  from  male  standards  of 
"sexiness."  It  doesn't  matter  to  men  that 
women's  conscious  aims  in  grooming 
nia\  not  be  sexual.  Men  believe  women 
are  dressing  for  them,  and  thev  ap- 
praise women  accordingly  and  may  feel 
free  to  act  on  their  perceptions.  The 
standaids,  too,  are  built  into  societal 
industries,  which  heavily — and  ironi- 
cally— determine  what  women  them- 
selves perceive  to  be  beautiful. 

On  the  same  continuum  of  differ- 
ence between  male  and  female  inter- 
pretations of  their  responses  to  one 
another,  men  tend  to  believe  that 
women  enjoy  involinitary  sex.  Most 
inen  don't  have  the  experience  of  hav- 
ing sex  when  they  don't  feel  like  it. 
when  their  partners  seem  to  enjoy 
flirting  or  "making  out,"  but  say  they 
don't  want  to  have  intercourse,  men 
may  become  confused,  and  even  angry. 
The  man  has  been  taught  to  expect  that 
the  woman  wants  him  to  be  aggressive. 
The  combination  of  feelings  involved  in 
such  a  situation  can  result  in  his  forcing 
intercourse  on  her. 

The  next  time  he  sees  her,  the 
woman  may  not  even  act  as  if  she  hates 
or  fears  him.  This  is  because  she  un- 
derstands him  all  too  well  and  believes 
that  their  relationshi))  could  not  survive 
her  being  honest  about  her  feelings  and 
desires.  Thus,  she  makes  allowances  for 
his  behavior  no  matter  how  great  the 
cost  to  her.  He,  therefore,  continues  to 
believe  the  set  of  myths  that  started  the 
sequence.  Through  consciousness-rais- 
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ing  experiences  that  encourage  them  to 
\alue  their  own  well-being  as  much  as 
their  partners',  women  aie  becoming 
less  tolerant  of  such  victimization.  They 
feel  justified  in  calling  it  rape,  and  in 
seeking  redress  for  it. 

The  letters,  fiction,  and  humor  in 
men's  magazines  and  the  plots  in  por- 
nographic films  fuel  the  notion  that 
women  piefer  men  who  are  forceful 
lo\ers.  They  repeatedly  tell  consimiers 
that  once  a  woman  has  been  overpow- 
ered, she  really  enjo\s  being  forced 
— even  though  she  is  supposed  to  resist 
as  long  as  she  can.  How  many  times 
have  I  heard  men  say  to  other  men  that 
they  would  enjoy  being  raped  by  an 
attractive  woman?  Such  joking  reveals 
massive  ignorance  of  what  involinitary 
sex  is  like  for  a  woman;  it  also  reveals 
the  scary  attitude  that  rape  is  somehow 
fun.  From  a  male  viewpoint,  if  she 
(stranger,  friend,  child,  co-worker, 
wife)  is  desirable  to  him,  she  has  some- 
how played  a  provocative  part  in  his 
excitement  and  he  may  not  be  able  to 
restrain  himself.  Men  are  taught,  espe- 
cially by  the  pornographic  media,  the 
paradoxical  dictum  that  even  though 
being  masculine  means  being  "cool" 
— in  control  of  your  feelings  at  all 
times — sexual  feelings  are  too  important 
and  too  powerful  to  contain.  Sexual 
needs  of  "real  men  "  may  require  ex- 
traordinary measures  until  release  is 
obtained.  Relating  to  one's  partner,  or 
not  relating,  is  viewed  as  a  separate  is- 
sue. 

Several  times  I  have  used  an  ex- 
ercise to  stimulate  candid  dis- 
cussions among  Brown  students 
in  workshops  that  examine  the 
subject  of  friendships  and  romantic 
relationships.  I  separate  the  group  by 
sex.  The  assignment  for  each  same-sex 
group  is  to  develop  a  short  list  of  ques- 
tions they  have  always  wanted  to  put  to 
members  of  the  opposite  sex  "but  were 
afraid  to  ask. "  We  get  both  groups  to- 
gether afterwards  to  alternately  present 
their  questions  to  the  other  group.  The 
discussions,  b(jth  in  the  same-sex 
groups  and  in  the  larger  assembly,  are 
hilarious,  educational,  and  often 
poignant.  What  the  questions  and  as- 
sumptions behind  them  invariably  re- 
veal (along  with  lots  of  misinformation) 
is  the  dramaticallv  similar  wish  on  both 
sides  for  understanding,  caring,  and 
love.  They  also  reveal  disbelief  in  the 
other  gioup's  intentions  because  of 
actions  they  judge  to  be  contradictory 
to  these  stated  aims  in  relationships. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  women  might 
not  believe  men  who  profess  to  want 
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love,  caring,  and  iiiKleTbtanding.  Men 
must  admit  to  contiicting  motives  in 
their  dealings  with  women.   The  qiian- 
titativelv-giiided  man  is  very  conscious 
of  how  manv  women  he  has  had.  or  can 
have;  he  can't  help  hut  he  attuned  to 
how  main  orgasms  his  sexual  jiartner 
has.  \oinig  men  have  to  work  hard  tu 
oveitomc  the  pressure  to  appear  ex- 
pert about  sex.  Kven  the  "sensitive" 
man  is  often  more  cognizant  ot  his 
love-making  technique  than  he  is  of  the 
rcqinrements  for  a  loving  relationship. 
The  male  commandments  that  empha- 
size possessi\eness  in  relationships,  the 
concept  of  "marital  rights"  in  the  sexual 
aspects  of  marriage,  the  nivlhs  that 
make  voting  men  feel  lhe\  aren't  "red- 
blooded  .American  men  '  if  they  don't 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
have  sex  with  a  woman — all  these  result 
in  male  behaviors  that  appear  inconsis- 
tent with  men's  expressed  needs  for 
intimacv. 

I'here  is  a  gieal  deal  of  bewilder- 
ment on  both  sexual  sides  aljout  heter- 
osexual relationships,  especialK  among 
young  adults.  Men  who  are  struggling 
to  resolve  their  need  for  women  com- 
panions, without  having  them  adulter- 
ated by  the  myths  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing, are  nevertheless  faced  with  many 
hard-to-answer  questions.  For  example: 
If  women  do  not  alwavs  teel  the  sexual 
part  of  responding  to  men  to  the  extent 
thai  men  cio.  what  do  thev  feel?  If 
women  are  not  goal-oriented  when  they 
are  in  sexual  relationships  with  men, 
then  what  is  it  that  is  a  pleasure  for 
them?  Don't  women  have  rape  fanta- 
sies? Don't  women  want  their  men  to  be 
confident  leaders? 

Men  won't  fuid  useful  or  accurate 
answers  to  these  questions  in  pornog- 
raphy. I" hev  are  best  obtained  in  candid 
communication  with  women,  and  in 
reading  what  many  feminist  writers 
nowadays  are  saying  about  the  experi- 
ences of  women.  Achieving  the  psy- 
chological freedom  to  truly  hear  them 
is  difficult  because  of  the  great  invest- 
ment in  the  male  role  that  men  rou- 
linelv  are  led  to  make  from  an  early 
age. 

1  o  change  altitudes  is  a  formidable 
task,  no  matter  what  the  attitudes  may 
be.  The  areas  involving  male  myths  and 
their  rewards  to  men  are  particularly 
intransigent  unless  the  conse()uences  of 
change  carry  even  greater  rewards.  I 
tliink  the  prospect  of  attaining  fully 
gratifying  relationships  wiihoiu  the 
burdens  of  false  male  tiappings  can  be 
a  very  signihcant  part  of  such  an  incen- 
tive. 


Everything  from 

Brown's  snident 
singing  groups  are 
a  hit — off 
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Bv  Cvnthia  A.  Hanson  '86 


Long  after  the  last  sunbather 
has  left  the  Green,  after  the 
last  keg  has  been  drained  in 
Wriston  Quad,  after  the 
t:hai  lesheld  .Stieet  block  party  has  shut 
down,  hiuulreds  of  I^rown  students  sit 
Indian-style  and  sprawl  across  the  flcjor 
in  Sayles  Hall.  .An  .April  sunset  casts  its 
rays  inside  the  building,  wheie  students 
conclude  a  picture-postcard  Spring 
Weekend  '84  with  classic  campus  en- 
tei  tainment. 

■f  heir  attention  is  on  Sayles's  stage; 
laughtei  and  ap])lause  echo  throughout 
the  hall.  Sccjtt  Machado  '8(i,  crooning 
the  Cultine  C;iub  hit,  "Karma  Chame- 
leon," and  sporting  a  black-brinniied 
hat,  coat,  and  gloves,  senses  their  ap- 
proval. He  bleaks  from  his  dainty  Boy 
George  impersonation  into  a  broad 
smile.  So  do  the  other  nine  singers  who, 
with  Machado,  comprise  the  Higher 
Keys,  Brown's  new  coed  a  cappcUu 
group  and  one  of  five  singing  groups 
performing  in  this  all-Biown  jamboree. 
Theii  next  numbei  is  a  chilling  Eu- 
rhythmies tune.  "Sweet  Dieams. "  At  the 
instrumental  refrain,  junior  Heather 
{:am])bell  '86  toots  a  mean  kazoo — eli- 
citing more  applause  froin  an  enthusi- 
astic audience. 

Later  in  the  concert,  the  bow-tied 
High  Jinks  and  felt-hatled  Biown  Der- 
bies delight  students  with  theii  har- 
monies; wearing  sunglasses,  the  Ursa 
Minors  mix  spontaneous  humor  with 
"Be-Bop"  tunes;  and  the  Ghattcrlocks 
sing  sassy  songs  about — what  else.-' 
— men.  Only  the  Jabberwocks  arc  miss- 
ing; they're  on  their  way  back  to  Provi- 
dence from  the  Brown  Club  of  Hyan- 
nis. 

■fake  away  the  singers'  funky  garb 
and  the  jokes  about  "Diversily  Universi- 
ty."  and  the  scene  could  be  straight 
from  the  19.^()s  when  students  packed 
Sayles  and  Alumnae  Halls  to  liear  the 
jabberwocks,  Chattertocks,  and  PDQ's 
(Pembroke  Double  Quartet)  sing  songs 
like  "Mood  Indigo."  But  in  the  '80s, 
Brown's  a  cappclla  groups  do  more  than 
host  intercollegiate  jamboiees  and 
travel  the  Ivy  League  circuit.   They're 
on  tlie  road  n(jw,  singing  songs  that 


campus  and  on 

delight  alumni  and  promoting  the 
University  in  ways  tliat  make  the  ad- 
mission office  proud. 

Tell  her  alaout  the  tour,"  says 
rookie  |abberwock  Thano 
Chatlas  '87,  glancing  at  music 
director  Kim  Redding  '86 
and  business  managei  Jon  Keevil  "86. 
It's  10  p.m.  on  a  Thursday  night, 
and  the  1984  Jabberwocks  are  relaxing 
in  the  Morriss  Fireside  Lounge  after  a 
two-hour  lehearsal.  Redding — son  of 
professional  gospel  singer  George 
Redding  and  first  cousin  of  the  late  Otis 
("Dock  of  the  Bay")  Redding — has  just 
inlioduccd  some  new  material,  and  the 
group  is  now  improvising  comical  en- 
tre-actes. 

The  Jabberwocks'  interview  is  like 
their  jamboree  performances — poised, 
polished,  and  precise.  On  campus, 
they're  known  for  producing  a  complete 
show — chock-full  of  television  spoofs 
written  by  Michael  Small  '8.').   Their 
publiciu  posters  are  so  po|)ular  that 
they  disappear  from  hullelin  boards 
only  hours  after  being  displayed.  On 
anci  off  stage,  there's  a  strong  camara- 
derie among  these  nine  men.  There  is 
also  a  certain  pride  about  them,  which 
Redding  attributes  to  their  "coming  a 
long  way  in  a  short  time." 

Indeed  they  ha\e.   Today's  Jabber- 
wocks were  formed  in  1980  when  Jack 
('81)  and  Tom  ('84)  Doier  decided  to 
resurrect  the  group  that  their  father, 
|ohn  '5.'i,  led  thirty  years  earlier.  Al- 
though the  Jabberwcxks  endured 
through  the  '60s,  tfiey  turned  coed  in 
the  early  '7()s  and  dispersed  shortly 
theieafter,  at  a  time  when  student  po- 
litical demonstiations  were  more  pop- 
ular th.ui  singing  eight-pat  t  harmony. 
In  1980,  twent\  students  auditioned  for 
six  parts;  this  September,  the  Jabber- 
wocks accepted  two  singers  from  a  field 
of  forty-thtee.  One  of  them  is  David 
Sloan  '88,  whose  father,  David  '54,  sang 
with  the  original  members. 

"We  have  continuity, "  boasts  Red- 
ding, an  Italian  studies/economics  con- 
centrator and  lead  singer  for  "Primary 
C:olors,"  a  Piovidence-based  top-forty 
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The  High  Jinks  perform  during  Spring  Weekend  last  April. 


band.  'These  numbers  indicate  liow 
interest  and  support  for  a  cappella  sing- 
\n^  has  grown  at  Brown  witliin  the  last 
lew  years.  Singing  groups  will  attract 
between  five  and  six  hundied  students 
at  their  weekend  jamborees — it's  stand- 
ing room  only.  Compared  to  other  Ivies 
such  as  \'ale,  where  students  rush  music 
societies  the  way  we  rush  fiaternities, 
Brown  has  not  been  a  very  musical 
sdiool." 

According  to  Keevil,  the  [abbei- 
wotks  gained  campus  recognition  by 
singing  at  Faculty  fellows'  study  breaks, 
toffee  breaks  in  Airport  Lounge,  and  in 
ilieir  annual  jainborees.  "Last  year,  we 
ga\e  fifty  performances  and  leleased  a 
reioid  called  Street  Night,"  explains  the 
Ixiss  from  Lincoln,  Mass.  "Our  motto  is, 
'We'll  Sing  Anywhere,'  and  we  do 
—colleges  on  the  East  Coast,  Sweet  Six- 
teen parties  in  Providence,  Brown  clubs 
in  the  area.  We  structure  our  repertoire 
and  humor  to  the  specific  audience, 
and  we  have  just  as  much  fun  spoofing 
"Ihe  Dating  Game'  and  'Wheel  of  For- 
tune' for  Blown  students  as  we  do 
singing  the  traditional  'Farewell  Song' 
tor  alunmi.  " 


"Anywhere"  will  be  Texas,  Arizo- 
na, C:olorado,  and  Oklahoma  when  the 
Jabberwocks  tour  the  Southwest  during 
a  ten-dav  winter  break  trip.  B\  morn- 
ing, they'll  perform  in  high  schools  and 
prep  schools,  acting  as  special  Brown 
ambassadors.  B\  night,  they'll  entertain 
alumni  in  Brown  clubs  thioughout  the 
region. 

"The  singing  groups  aie  giving 
Brown  visibility  among  prime  audi- 
ences in  areas  outside  the  Northeast 
corridor,  where  it's  difficult  to  recruit 
students,"  says  Clifford  E.  Kolb  '55, 
associate  director  of  alumni  relations. 
Through  the  Associated  Alumni,  he 
coordinates  the  Jabberwcjcks'  tour, 
schedules  their  appearances,  and  ac- 
companies them  on  the  trip. 

"When  they  sing  for  alumni  clubs, 
not  only  are  the  alumni  entertained, 
but  it  also  gives  people  a  chance  to 
come  in  contact  with  Blown  students 
and  find  out  what's  happening  on  the 
campus  today.  Our  budget  allows  us  to 
back  financially  two  tours  per  vear.  In 
mid-January,  we're  sending  the  Chat- 
tertfxks  to  Canada,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin." 


As  offical  sponsor,  the  Associated 
Alumni  contributes  one-third  of  the 
cost,  with  Brown  clubs,  high  schools, 
and  the  giotips  themselves  paving  the 
rest.  Brown  clubs  pro\ide  dinner, 
overnight  lodging,  and  breakfast  for 
the  singers.  It's  not  a  money-making 
enterprise,  as  Kolb  explains,  but  it's 
"great  exposure  and  great  fun. 

"We  started  this  project  two  years 
ago  after  the  High  Jinks  came  to  us  and 
said  they  wanted  to  sing  for  alumni," 
Kolb  continues.  ""Our  staff  had  just 
completed  a  research  project  that 
showed  that  alumni  wanted  faculty  and 
students  to  visit  their  clubs.  So  we  sent 
the  High  Jinks  to  Florida  Brown  Clubs 
in  1982,  and  last  winter,  when  we  sent 
them  to  California,  we  initiated  the 
high  school  performances.  The  re- 
sponse has  been  terrific." 

Students  at  Los  Angeles's  Brent- 
wood High  won't  forget  the 
High  Jinks;  every  morning,  they 
plav  their  taped  songs  over  the 
school's  public  address  system.  Nor  will 
""Wendv"  of  Oakland's  Alameda  High 
School;  she  sent  Brian  Schrag  '84  a  love 
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The  Brown  Derbies  wear — what  else? — brown  felt  derbies. 


letter  after  he  invited  her  onstage  while 
he  sang  the  Motown  hit,  "My  Girl." 
Even  the  Westwood  policeman  who 
stopped  them  for  jav-walking  said  he'd 
"never  heard  anything  quite  like  it" 
when  the  Bninonians  burst  into  cho- 
ruses of  "Hard-Hearted  Hanna"  as  they 
crossed  the  street. 

Ihal  the  High  Jinks  left  their  mark 
on  (California  last  winter  is  certain.  "We 
perlormed  at  four  or  five  schools  a 
day,"  lecalls  music  director  Charlie 
Evetl  '86,  a  computer  science/medieval 
studies  double  major  from  Evanston, 
Illinois.  "We  talked  about  Brown, 
Brown,  Brown.  We  sang  on  street  cor- 
ners, sang  a  lullaby  to  a  camel  in  the 
San  Diego  Zoo,  met  aluiuni  at  Brown 
clubs  in  San  Francisco,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  San  Diego.  Our  road  trips  to  other 
schools  always  are  menioi  able,  but  the 
California  tour  really  tops  them  all." 

Motown  is  their  sound;  bow  ties 
and  blazers  are  their  trademarks. 
Brown  women  bake  them  cookies;  stu- 
dents stop  Vincent  Rougeau  '8,5  on 
Thayer  Street  and  ask  him  about  the 
next  conceit.  When  the  High  jinks  sing 
at  study  breaks,  people  arrive  early  to 
secure  standing  room. 

"We  definitely  have  a  following  on 
campus,"  .says  Rougeau,  an  interna- 
tional relations  major.  "Students  kncjw 
what  to  expect  at  a  High  Jinks  concert 
— we  stress  quality  music  with  a  blend- 
ing of  voices.  Once  a  year,  we  do  an 
entire  theme  show,  but  for  the  most 
part,  we  don't  emphasize  humor." 

Evett  agrees.  "By  far,  the  most 
important  criterion  for  selecting  new 
-Q     mernt)ers  is  the  quality  of  iheii  voices. 


You  can  never  tell  if  someone's  funny 
by  his  audition.  But  if  you  sound  great, 
it's  easy  to  be  funny.  We're  generally 
characterized  for  having  really  good 
singers  and  fairly  straightforward  mu- 
sic. We  get  some  flack  for  that.  The 
average  listener  doesn't  understand 
harmony,  anyway. " 

From  1975,  when  the  High  Jinks 
formed,  until  the  [abberwocks  and 
Brown  Derbies  appeared  on  the  scene, 
the  eight-man  group  enjoyed  a  mo- 
nopoly over  Brown  audiences.  Now 
students  have  alternatives,  and  they  can 
be  selective  about  their  listening.  None 
of  the  three  groups  mentions  the  others 
by  name,  yet  ycju  see  them  at  all  the 
concerts,  evaluating  the  others'  materi- 
al, gauging  the  audiences'  response. 

According  to  lead  tenor  Sean 
Keepers  '86,  a  competitive  luidertone 
exists  among  the  jinks,  Jabberwocks, 
and  Derbies,  but  he  says  it's  this  unspo- 
ken competitiveness  that  makes  them 
develop  and  perfect  their  repertoiie. 

"There's  competition  to  be  innova- 
tive— to  be  good,"  he  explains.  "Every 
group  wants  to  have  a  following,  and 
their  existence  stimulates  the  creativity 
of  the  whole  singing  community.  We  do 
concerts  where  we  don't  say  anything 
— we  just  sing — like  at  organ  concerts. 
Or  we'll  do  a  'Brown  Bag'  lunch  per- 
formance and  structure  it  around  a 
theme,  like  last  year's  'Snow  White' 
spoof,  called  'Snow  Jones.'   The  High 
Jinks  don't  plan  theii  humor.  We  never 
know  how  somebody's  going  to  intro- 
duce a  song;  it  just  happens.  Spontane- 
ity is  our  key." 


Nancy  Tobin  Dorer  '55  re- 
members sitting  in  Sayles 
Hall,  eyes  on  the  stage 
where  her  boyfriend,  John 
Dorer  '55,  stood  leisurely,  hands 
stuffed  in  the  pockets  of  his  grey 
flannel  tiousers.  He  was  singing  first 
tenor  with  the  Jabberwocks,  and  Nan- 
cy— an  accomplished  second  alto  and 
loyal  girlfriend — never  missed  a  con- 
cert. And  it  was  here,  in  the  fall  of 
1951,  that  she  devised  the  plan  which 
led  her  dorm,  Sharpe  Hou.se  on  Angell 
Street  (now  the  Center  for  Cogtiitive 
Science),  to  claim  first  place  in  Pem- 
broke's inter-dormitory  group  singing 
competition. 

"It  all  started  as  a  joke,"  says  Nancy 
Doier,  talking  on  the  phone  from  her 
home  in  Sunmiit,  New  Jersey.  "Since 
|ohn  was  a  Jabberwock,  I  thought  it 
would  be  fun  to  imitate  them  as  a  gim- 
mick for  our  contest.  Even  our  name, 
'Ihe  (>hattertocks,'  was  meant  to  be  a 
take-off  on  the  Jabberwocks.  John 
coached  us  and  we  worked  very  hard  to 
learn  the  harmony  for  their  traditional 
songs,  'Halls  of  Ivy'  and  'Mood  Indigo.' 
Each  of  us  borrowed  a  grey  flannel  suit, 
white  button-down  oxford  shirt,  striped 
tie,  and  white  buck  shoes — the  Jabber- 
wocks' standard  outfits.  Then  we 
pinned  our  hair  back  and  chose  differ- 
ent people  to  imitate.  My  husband  still 
sings  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets — as 
do  our  two  boys — so  naturally,  that's 
how  I  imitated  John.  Well,  we  won  the 
contest  and  people  encouraged  us  to 
continue  performing," 

They  did — but  not  as  Jabberwocks 
mimics.  During  Nancy  Dorer's  four 
years  at  Brown,  the  Chattertocks  de- 
veloped their  own  personae  and  cam- 
pus following.  Clad  in  preppy  attire, 
they  sang  melodious  songs  on  a  Provi- 
dence television  program,  hosted  jam- 
borees in  Alumnae  Hall,  and  traveled 
to  college  campuses,  where  every  so 
often,  they  were  "funny." 

"I  can  remember  imitating  Wes- 
leyan  singers  who  also  sang  'Mood  In- 
digo,' "  she  continues.  "Before  we  per- 
formed at  their  concert,  we  studied 
their  mannerisms,  grabfjed  some  jack- 
ets, and  went  on  stage  and  spoofed 
them.   Ihe  Wesleyan  audience  loved  it. 
By  the  end  of  our  senior  year,  we  all 
said  we  hoped  to  come  back  to  a  reun- 
ion and  find  (Chattertocks  still  around." 

The  1984  Chattel  tocks  would 
make  Nancy  and  the  other  "originals" 
proud.  Since  the  195()s,  the  gioup  has 
kept  up  with  pojiular  trends  by  per- 
forming fust  with  guitar,  then  piano 
accompanimeTit  in  the  '6()s  and  '70s. 
Two  years  ago,  the  Chatttertocks  went  a. 


Everybody  has  a  gimmick:  The  Higher  Keys  shed  their  pants  during  their  performances. 


cappclla  once  again  and  introduced 
choieographv  to  their  shows. 

A  C'.liattertocks  concert  is,  indeed,  a 
show;  it  incorporates  music,  costumes, 
and  comedy  skits  into  a  story  line.  For 
Hillei  House's  annual  "Cabaret  Night, " 
they  parodied  James  Bond  movies  us- 
ing a  "Jane  Bond"  theme.  Prospective 
students  at  the  "Taste  ot  Brown"  pro- 
gram on  campus  saw  the  Chattertocks 
imitate  campus  tvpes — preppies,  jocks, 
rustics,  and  pimks.  When  they  sang 
"C:ell  Block  Tango"  from  the  Broadway 
musical  Chicago,  they  introduced  them- 
selves as  "Debutantes  Behind  Bars  from 
the  Pembroke  County  Prison." 

"Our  music  and  skits  make  us  dy- 
namic, especially  if  you  compare  us 
with  women's  groups  at  other  colleges, 
who  just  smile  and  sing,"  says  soprano 
Annie  Puhlow  '86.  "The  Chattertocks 
have  a  lot  of  spark  and  personality,  a  lot 
ot  pizzazz  and  energy.  We  let  our 
strengths  and  individual  st\les  show  in 
our  introducti(jns  and  solos. " 

Those  styles  are  as  varied  as  junior 
Kitty  Balay's  flirting  with  the  audience 
.md  then  belting  "Boy  From  New  York 
C:ilv."  Or  Patty  Lewy  '86's  making 


unexpected  facial  expressions  in  the 
upbeat  "Tell  Him."  Or  jiniior  Pam 
Weiler's  introducing  her  solo,  the  Linda 
Ronstadt  tune,  "Can't  Let  Go, "  with  her 
suggestions  for  keeping  a  man  via  the 
"Super  Glue"  method: 

"You  found  him,  you  caught  him, 
and  now  you're  stuck  with  him,"  she 
asserts. 

"Even  though  we  try  to  look  pol- 
ished and  try  to  be  clever,  our  music 
comes  first,"  says  Allyson  Johnson  '86, 
music  director.  "Every  year,  we  sing 
'The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas'  in  Lat- 
in for  Professor  [John  Rowe]  Work- 
man's Latin  carol  service.  Our  reper- 
toire features  classics  like  Tunny 
Valentine'  and  'Sentimental  Journey.' 
Behind  the  costumes  and  comech ,  the 
Chattertocks  are  still  a  musical  gioup." 

You  might  call  the  second 
flooi  of  the  F^merv-Woollev 
dormitory  "Singers'  Row." 
Lhat's  where  juniors  Darryl 
Shrock,  Audrey  Silver,  and  Scott  Ma- 
chado  practiced  three-part  harmony 
and  complained  about  the  low  number 
of  fl  rappelhi  singing  groups  dining 


their  freshman  year.  From  their  late- 
night  jam  sessions  and  discussions,  they 
decided  to  organize  two  new  groups 
— the  all-male  Brown  Derbies  and  the 
coed  Higher  Keys. 

"I  thought  there  was  a  place  at 
Brown  for  a  jazz  a  cappella  group,  and 
we  talked  about  it  a  lot  freshman  year," 
says  Silver,  the  Higher  Keys'  business 
manager.  "When  1  joined  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  fraternity  as  a  sophomore,  I  met 
Norman  Ryan  '85,  our  musical  director, 
and  we  finallv  started  the  group.  Since 
last  November,  we've  expanded  our 
repertoire  from  solely  jazz  to  Motown 
and  pop  songs.  The  Higher  Keys  are 
getting  known  on  campus.  Hopefully, 
we'll  be  able  to  tour  someday." 

Meanwhile  over  in  South  Wayland 
and  Archibald  House,  Wendy  LUin  '86 
and  Kate  Adams  '86  agreed  that  what 
Br(jwn  really  needed  was  a  coed  madri- 
gal group.  They  eventualh  became 
known  as  the  eight-member  "Stone 
Soup, "  which  sings  sixteenth-century 
Italian  songs. 

While  the  Jabberwocks  and  Chat- 
tertocks prepare  to  tour,  the  newer 
groups  are  attiacting  attention  at 
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Brown.  In  September,  the  Derbies 
hosted  a  sold-out  "Men  of  the  Ivy 
League"  jamboree  to  help  raise  money 
for  imancial  aid.  featuring  tiie  Higher 
Kevs  and  \aie  Whitfenpoofs.  .Althougli 
the  world-renowned  "Poofs"  received 
warm  applause  for  their  (lawless  vocal 
delivery,  it  was  the  Derbies  who  really 
entertained  the  crowd.  They  scored  a 
hit  by  spooHng  the  Brown  Band's  foot- 
ball half-time  introductions  with  a 
timelv  announcement:  "Ladies  and 
gentleman,  introducing  the  Brown 
'How  manv  presidential  candidates' 
kids  go  here'  Marching  Derbies."  Even 
the  \'alies  laughed. 

"We've  altered  our  repertoire  quite 
a  bit,"  explains  Shrock,  leader  of  the 
Derbies.  "At  hrst.  we  sang  mostly  Cole 
Porter  and  barbershop  songs.  Now  we 
sing  Billy  Joel,  Chicago,  and  Dan  Fo- 
gelberg  material,  and  we  perform  skits. 
like  our  'Point-Counter  Point'  on  the 
New  C'urriculum.  We  want  to  visit 
Brown  clubs  in  Washington,  .Atlanta, 
and  Florida  over  winter  break.  If  we  do 
go,  we'll  liuid  the  trip  oinselves." 

Tours  may  be  in  for  a  cappella 
groups,  but  the  eight-woman  Ursa 
Minors  ('Little  Bears")  say  it's  more  fun 
to  perform  for  the  Brown  campus 
community.  Ihey'd  rather  create  bi- 
zarre costumes  and  write  Eric  Widmer, 
dean  of  student  life,  into  their  offbeat 
scripts  than  worry  about  fund-iaising. 

That's  according  to  Uisa  veteran 
Sylvia  Veh  '85,  who  believes  they  have  a 
certain  spontaneity  that  dates  back  to 
the  late  '70s.  "The  group  started  among 
some  friends  who  enjoyed  singing  to- 
gether. We're  still  casual,  as  they  were. 
Each  of  us  comes  up  with  her  own  cos- 
tume. We're  really  known  for  oiu  visual 
effects;  we  like  weird  clothing.  " 

Sometimes  the  Ursas  wear  their 
clothing  backwards.  At  an  Amherst 
jamboree,  they  made  costumes  from 
green  garbage  bags.  Last  fall,  during  a 
campus-wide  "Coffee  Break,"  the  Ursas 
devised  a  "Widiner-Wear"  fashion 
show,  featuring  the  amiable  dean  him- 
self in  French  beret,  sunglasses,  and  silk 
scarf. 

"We  combined  our  'modeling'  with 
the  songs,"  Veh  says,  recalling  assorted 
Disney,  bridal,  safari,  and  medieval 
"Widiner-Wear"  outfits.  "We  changed 
song  lyrics  and  wrote  new  verses.  Peo- 
ple still  talk  aljout  that  show." 

For  the  next  (wo  months,  Clif- 
ford Kolb  will  be  doing  more 
than  his  usual  share  of  talking 
about  a  (uppi-Ua  singing  at 
Brown.  He's  playing  agent  for  the  Jab- 
berwocks  and  Chattertocks  as  he  books 


The  Jabherwocks  of  1955  (above)  and  the  Chattertocks  of  1957. 

The  BAM  could  not  identify  everyone  in  the  photographs.  Can  anyone  help  us? 


their  Brown  CMub  gigs,  and  he  looks 
forward  to  promoting  other  singing 
groups  next  year. 

"We  don't  want  to  favor  one  group 
over  another,  but  we  want  them  to  be 
ready  to  perform.  I  took  the  Brown 
Derbies  to  Penn  State  last  year  for  the 
football  game  against  Brown,  and  at 
that  time  they  had  a  "Should  we  sing 
now?'  attitude.  It  was  really  special  for 


me  to  see  their  transformation  the  olli 
cr  night,  when  they  sang  with  new 
self-assurance.  They'd  really  blos- 
somed. The  exciting  thing  about  to- 
day's campus  .scene  is  that  the  gtoups 
offer  a  variety  of  styles  and  shows.  I 
think  the  performances  are  delightful. 
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Who  are  those  guys?"  A 
small  entourage  of  re- 
porters and  a  television 
cameraman  are  scram- 
bling to  catch  up  to  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  are  walking  rapidly  through 
downtown  Providence.  These  two  peo- 
ple are  riuining  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  it's 
the  television  camera  that  lends  them 
celebrity,  not  the  fact  that  they  have 
familiar  faces. 

Outside  the  Senior  Citizens  Center, 
a  table  is  set  up  and  a  cluster  of  elderly 
women  is  selling  raffle  tickets.  One 
sharp-eyed  woman  notices  the  video 
camera  and  yells  out,  "Hey,  T.V.!  Over 
here,  T.V.!"  The  group  slows  down, 
and  the  woman  asks,  "What's  going  on? 
What  channel  are  you  from?  Who  are 
you  guys?" 

"I'm  Dick  Walton,"  replies  one  of 
the  candidates.  "I'm  running  for  Vice 
President  on  the  Citizens  Party  ticket. 
And  this  is  Sonia  Johnson.  She's  run- 
ning for  President." 

'President?  Of  what?" 

"Of  the  country,"  replies  Walton. 

The  old  woman  is  still  concentrat- 
ing on  the  words  "vice  president,"  and 
>he  struggles  to  figure  out  what's  going 
jn.  A  woman.  A  vice  presidential  can- 
didate. She  looks  straight  at  Johnson 
and  says,  "You're  Geraldine  Ferraro?" 

An  identity  crisis  was  one  of  the 
aroblems  that  faced  the  Citizens  Party 
i.icket  in  this  election  year.  The  Citizens 
Party  has  its  own  particular  link  with 
3rown.  He  may  not  be  as  recognizable 
is  the  other  famous  political  names 
connected  to  Brown  this  year:  William 
viondale  '84,  who  took  three  semesters 
)ff  to  campaign  for  his  father;  and 
3onna  Zaccaro  '83  and  her  sister  Laura 
88,  who  also  campaigned  for  the  Mon- 
lale/Ferraro  ticket  on  behalf  of  their 
nother.  Geraldine. 

But  Richard  Walton  '51  is  not  a 
elative  of  a  candidate.  He  was  the  can- 


didate for  vice  president  on  the  John- 
son/Walton ticket,  a  ticket  that  offered 
substantive  alternatives  to  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  platforms.  And  a 
ticket  that  was  bound  to  be  defeated. 

Walton  hasn't  always  tilted 
at  windmills,  at  least  not  in 
such  a  dramatic  way  as 
running  for  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  land,  but  he  has 
often  been  swimming  Just  outside  the 
mainstream  of  American  political 
thought.  "I  was  a  loyal,  passionate 
Democrat — a  Stevenson  liberal  from 
way  back.  And  my  father  was  a  Roose- 
velt Democrat  who  ended  up  a  Gold- 
water  Republican,"  Walton  says.  "What 
he  thought  of  my  politics  he  never  did 
say.  When  he  died  he  hadn't  yet  seen 
the  full  flowering  of  my  'lefthood.'  " 

Although  Walton  was  recruited  by 
the  CIA  when  he  was  a  senior  at 
Brown — "If  they  had  given  me  a  Job,  I 
probably  would  have  taken  it,"  he  told 
the  Brown  Daily  Herald — he  worked  in 
different  media,  radio  and  newspapers, 
before  settling  in  as  the  principal  Unit- 
ed Nations  correspondent  for  The 
Voice  of  America.  "I  worked  for  three 
years  on  the  'Report  from  Africa'  and 
became  deeply  involved  in  covering 
American  foreign  policy.  Gradually  I 
came  to  believe  that  the  way  the  United 
States  was  behaving  in  the  world  was 


'and  I'm 
Running  for 
Vice  President' 


deeply  offensive  and  immoral  and  was 
causing  suffering.  In  a  way,  I  was  radi- 
calized by  working  for  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. 

"My  last  gasp  as  a  Democrat  was 
working  with  the  McGovern  campaign. 
George  McGovern  is  a  wonderful  man, 
but  once  I  saw  how  Democrats  were  not 
interested  in  his  politics,  I  shied  away 
from  them  and  washed  my  hands  of  the 
whole  party." 

Today  Walton  admits  that  he 
doesn't  know  if  he's  "liberal,  radical, 
progressive,  or  just  a  nut,"  but  he  does 
know  that  the  Democratic  Party  he  used 
to  be  so  passionate  about  is  "crumbling. 
It's  not  getting  any  stronger;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it's  falling  apart.  The  welfare 
state  is  part  of  the  reason — now  there 
are  ways  for  people  to  get  help  through 
the  system  instead  of  having  to  go  to  a 
ward  boss  for  assistance.  Neither  party 
is  as  strong  as  it  used  to  be,  but  the  two- 
party  system  has  such  residual  strength 
that  it's  firmly  entrenched.  Our  recent 
history  shows  that  there's  not  much 
difference  between  the  two  parties.  It's 
not  the  Republican  party  that's  popu- 
lar; it's  Reagan  himself.  And  as  society 
becomes  more  complex,  people  realize 
that  electing  one  party  or  the  other  isn't 
going  to  help  things  much.  We  keep 
switching  parties — people  don't  have 
the  loyalty  to  a  particular  party  that 
they  used  to  have,  which  is  good.  There 
is  nothing  valuable  about  a  party  itself. 
The  party  is  only  good  if  it  serves  the 
people.  People  keep  voting  for  the  par- 
ty out  of  favor  because  they  don't  know 
what  else  to  do." 

Dick  Walton  remembers  the 
exact  date  he  was  asked  to 
run  for  Vice  President: 
March  20.  But  it  was  six 
months  earlier  that  he  first  got  involved 
in  the  presidential  campaign.  The  Citi- 
zens Party  was  convening  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  decide  if  there  was  any  point  in 
nominating  someone  to  run  for  the 
presidency.  "We  knew  that  if  we  didn't 
run  a  campaign,  we'd  wither  and  die, 
yet  we  also  realized  this  would  be  the 
worst  possible  time.  But  we  also 
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thought  Ronald  Reagan  would  make 
Attila  the  Hun  look  attractive  to  people 
like  us.  Soiiia  [ohnson  came  to  look  us 
over,  and  addressed  the  convention, 
giving  one  of  the  most  extraordinary- 
speeches  I've  ever  heard." 

Johnson,  manv  will  remember, 
made  headlines  in  1979  when  she  was 
excommunicated  fiom  the  Mormon 
Church  for  "blowing  the  whistle  on  the 
church  for  its  campaign  to  defeat  the 
Equal  Rights  .Amendment,"  in  her 
words.  -She  has  been  in  the  news  in  the 
five  years  since  the  excommunication 
for  chaining  herself  to  the  While  House 
gates  and  enduring  a  thirt\-plus-day 
hunger  strike  to  demonstrate  her  sup- 
port for  the  ERA. 

"Choosing  Sonia  to  run  for  presi- 
dent," says  Walton,  "was  the  most  pow- 
erful political  statement  we  could  make 
as  a  party.  After  the  convention.  I 
wrote  her  a  letter  encouraging  her  to 
run."  And  Johnson  returned  the  tavor. 
"I  got  a  call  from  her  on  March  20.  She 
was  asking  me  questions  about  this  and 
that,  and  asked  me  about  someone  else 
she  was  considering.  Gradually  I  real- 
ized she  was  about  to  ask  nie  to  run 
with  her.  I  gave  it  long  and  mature 
thought  for  two  or  three  seconds  and 
said.  'Sure.' 

"There's  a  certain  cachet  in  run- 
ning for  Vice  President.  It's  a  little 
more  offbeat  than  running  lor  Presi- 
dent, and  it's  certainly  been  an  experi- 
ence. I  don't  draw  crowds  or  huge  sums 
of  money,  and  I've  done  some  travel- 
ing, although  not  as  much  as  Bush  or 
Fcrraro.  I've  done  close  to  the  best  I 
can.  I  had  no  staff,  so  I  put  out  mail- 
ings, wrote  my  own  press  releases,  and 
gathered  signatures  on  a  petition  to  get 
us  on  the  ballot  in  different  states.  We 
managed  to  get  on  the  ballot  in  twenty- 
five  states.  I  will  say,  though,  that  this  is 
often  a  lonely,  frustrating  discouraging 
business." 

The  question  inevitably  emerges  as 
to  why  anyone  would  want  to  spend 
half  a  year  hghting  a  battle  that  virtual- 
ly assured  defeat.  "It's  easy  to  surren- 
der before  the  game  starts,"  Walton 
says.  "Hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple share  our  views,  but  they  don't  try 
to  do  anything,  or  commit  themselves 
in  any  way  because  they  feel  an  effort 
like  this  will  fail.  People  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  what  we  believe  in — we  hear 
this  all  the  time;  '\'ou  guys  are  nice 
people  and  we  agree  with  what  you  say. 
But.'  Well,  damn  it.  You  have  to  either 
try  to  change  things  or  give  up.  I'm 
fortunate  I  can  afford  to  try.  My  kids 
are  out  of  college,  I  have  no  career 
aspirations,  and  I  don't  have  to  worry 


about  what  my  boss  will  say,  because  I 
don't  have  one." 

Walton  has  been  modestly  sup- 
porting himself,  since  he  left  Voice  of 
America,  with  his  writing.  He  has  writ- 
ten articles  and  reviews  for  The  Nalion. 
The  New  York  Times,  Playboy.  Book  Woilil. 
Esquire,  and  the  Providence  Journal- Bul- 
letin, among  others.  He  has  also  written 
books.  'mc\\\d\n'g  Remnants  of  Power:  The 
Tragic  Last  Years  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  and 
his  most  successful  book,  Cold  War  and 
Counterrevolution,  one  of  the  first  revi- 
sionist attacks  from  the  left  on  the 
Kennedy  foreign  policy.  Last  year, 
when  Neivsu'eek  magazine  published  a 
special  issue  on  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  Kennedy's  assassination,  Walton 
was  one  of  thirty  Americans  asked  to 
reflect  on  the  Kennedy  legacy.  What  he 
wrote  emphasizes  his  belief  that  the  two 
major  political  parties  in  this  country 
are  not  all  that  dissimilar: 

"It's  amusing  how  much  Kennedy 
resembles  Ronald  Reagan,  or  vice  ver- 
sa. I  mean  his  interventionism,  his 
meddling  in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America,  his  wanting  to  increase  oiu" 
missile  strength,  his  almost  holy-cru- 
sade view  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Cuban  missile  crisis  was  wholly  unnec- 
essary. I  was  at  the  UN  then,  and  peo- 
ple were  genuinely  terrified  that  the 
long-feared  day  was  about  to  happen 
— nuclear  confrontation  between  the 
two  great  powers.  I'm  not  absolving 
Khrushchev;  it  was  stupid  of  him  to 
have  ever  put  missiles  on  Cuba. 
Khrushchev  should  have  known  that  no 
American  president — particularly  a 
president  as  macho  as  Kennedy  was 
— could  tolerate  that.  But  it  could  have 
been  solved  by  using  diplomacy,  and 
Kennedy  didn't  use  diplomacy  at  all. 
He  used  a  nuclear  threat.  He  was  in  my 
view  the  most  dangerous  cold  warrior 
that  we  have  had  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

"1  thought  that  the  Vietnam  War 
would  end  for  at  least  an  appreciable 
chunk  of  time  this  kind  of  reflex  anti- 
communist  hysteria,"  Walton  also 
wiote,  "and  it  just  caused  a  slight  pause. 
Here  we  are  back  at  it  again.  I  mean 
5,000  troops  entered  Grenada,  which 
the  Providence  Police  Department 
could  have  conquered.  God,  that's  pa- 
thetic." 

He  is  not  a  shy  man,  and  as 
he  explains  his  political 
views,  it  becomes  clear  that 
Walton  probably  offends 
suppoi  ters  of  both  political  parties.  "I 
really  think  that  gigantic  corporations 
in  this  country  have  too  much  power. 


The  Democrats  and  Republicans  do  lit- 
tle to  see  that  corporations  live  up  to 
their  social  responsibility.   They  close 
plants  and  throw  whole  cities  into  de- 
pression without  any  concern  for  any- 
thing but — and  1  desjiise  this  expres- 
sion— the  bottom  line.  Any  social 
organization,  be  it  political  or  profes- 
sional, exists  to  serve  people.  People 
don't  exist  to  serve  institutions. 

"Something  that  also  distresses  us 
is  the  increased  polarization  of  Ameri- 
can society.  There  is  an  increasing 
number  of  very  rich  people  in  this 
cotmtrv.  Look  at  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land. What  a  beautiful  city,  but  the 
people  who  have  lived  there  for  centu- 
ries can  no  longer  afford  it.  And  at  the 
same  time  we  have  hidden  in  the  back 
corners  of  our  cities  people  who  are 
living  in  extreme  want.  This  is  a  sure  sign 
of  social  disintegration.  We're  seeing 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  down- 
ward mobility.  People  ate  buying 
smaller  houses  than  their  parents  did. 
We're  no  longer  fulfilling  that  old 
American  dream  of  living  better  than 
our  parents  did. 

"We  sometimes  put  too  much  reli- 
ance on  heroes.  We  need  to  transform 
society  on  all  levels,  and  no  one  man  or 
woman  is  able  to  do  that.  This  society  is 
not  as  caring  as  it  should  be.  We're  so 
blessed.  There's  no  reason  why  every 
American  can't  have  a  decent  life.  The 
fact  that  it  hasn't  happened  means  we 
haven't  wanted  it  to  happen." 

His  views  on  dealing  with  the  Sovi- 
et L'nion  are  perhaps  piedictable. 
"Talking  tough  to  the  LI.S.S.R.  hasn't 
worked.  We  have  to  try  to  reduce  fears. 
The  U.S.S.R.  is  a  suspicious  society,  and 
we  shouldn't  be  threatening  them  with 
a  club.   That  doesn't  work,  and  hasn't 
for  forty  years.   The  obscene  expendi- 
tures both  countries  have  for  military 
hardware  have  to  end.  Peaceful  behav- 
ior is  the  only  possible  approach. 

"I  know  people  like  simple  answers 
to  questions  like  what  is  the  most  im- 
portant issue  of  the  day.  But  the  answer 
is  an  interrelation  of  nuclear  arms  and 
military  spending,  war  and  peace,  sur- 
vival issues.  What's  the  point  of  build- 
ing taller,  thicker  walls  to  protect  a  so- 
ciety if  the  society  is  crumbling  from 
within?  All  the  military  spending  does 
not  add  one  iota  to  the  security  of  our 
country.  Actually  it  weakens  us.  The 
fabric  of  society  is  coming  apart,  and 
the  money  is  needed  for  other  things. 
I'm  not  talking  about  welfare  mothers, 
and  I'm  not  talking  as  a  bleeding-hearl 
liberal.  Our  infrastructure — the  bridg- 
es, roads,  and  sewers — is  literally  lallinj 
apart.  Social  need  and  military  spend 
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Walton  and  Presidential  candidate  Sonia  Johnson  (center)  stop  by 

the  Senior  Citizens  Center  on  their  walking  tour  of  downtown  Providence. 


iiiii;  are  insfpar.ible,  but  a  l(il  <il  |)<.-<i|)k- 
can't  see  it.  Moiulale  criticized  Reagan, 
but  Moiiciale  calls  for  increased  iiiilitarN 
spending,  too.  Even  a  coiintr\  as  riih  as 
this  one  has  linite  resources,  and  theie 
had  to  be  a  judgment  as  to  how  the  re- 
sources are  used." 

Slrong  words  loi   his  uiunliv, 
•  Hid  strong  wciixls  lor  his  alma 
m.iter.  When  he  icttuiied  to 
Blown  lor  his  twentieth  leun- 
ion,  Walton  wrole  m  this  magazine  that 
he  saw  the  lutme  ol  Brown  depending 
on  jieople  who  would  "support  an  or- 
ganization with  which  nian\  ol  them  no 
longer  agree  ...  something  I  might  not 
do  iinsell.  One  i,m  only  hope  that 
[alumni|,  e\en  il  bewildered  and  some- 
times angered  In  vouth,  will  ha\c  the 
generosity  ol  spirit — that  main  haye 
demonstrated — to  contiruie  to  support 
Brown  out  ot  their  coinittion  tluil  as 
men  who  haye  prolited  greatly  Irom 
soiiety  lhe\  haye  the  obligation  lo  sup- 
port an  institution  like  Kunvii  dedic.it- 
ed  to  the  education  ol  the  nation's 
youth — e\cn  if  the\  |)roloundl\  disa- 
giii-'  with  ilie  Miinig  people  and  sonu- 
ol  iheii  tea(  hers.  " 

"I  wrote  that  piece, "  Walton  says 
loil.i\.  "from  the  point  of  yiew  of  a  tail- 
uu'    111  the  early  se\eiities  1  thought 
Blown  students  were  signaling  a  tians- 
loiination  ol  American  society,  but  it 


ne\er  h.ippened.  I  rcalh  thought  there 
w.is  a  lot  ol  leiincnl  on  campus,  but 
nothing  came  ol  it.  .Students  loda\  are 
iiRe  and  bright,  but  tlieie's  no  hie.  1 
spoke  to  a  politital  siienie  tl.iss  List 
\eai.  aiul  lhc\  thought  I  was  a  n\iv  gu\ 
l)ul  oul  ol  totich. 

"What  kind  of  f-iroun  exists  now? 
We  won't  know  lor  ten  oi  twcnt>  >ears. 
Bui  .1  pl.ice  like  Brown  oilers  two  op- 
tions: .Students  can  succumb  to  the  false 
promise  of  security  of feied.  oi  ilu\  t.iii 
d.iie  break  the  status  citio. 

"1  belie\e  tli.it  \ou  h.i\e  to  get 
mole  d.iring  the  older  nou  gel.  In  \oui 
lillics.  sixties,  and  seventies.  \ou  h.ixi- 
notlnng  to  lose,  ^'ou'ie  not  pkiMiig  the 
ujiward  inobilit\  game  iinymore.  I'd 
like  to  see  more  people  in  their  middle 
age  get  oul  .iiid  raise  hell.   Iliere  lonu-s 
a  time  in  lile.  and  I'm  there,  when  you 
can  do  .in\  damn  thing  v'ou  want.  So 
mam  people  feel  trapped,  and  don't 
like  what  the\  do.  and  it's  haid  to 
(.h.iiige  il  \ou'\e  been  distoui.iged  all 
\()Ui  hie.  Il  wouldn't  take  miuli  lor  me 
lo  give  up  and  sail,  fish.  ,ind  iiilliv.ite 
m\  garden.  1  hayen't  done  it  \el.  but  I 
m.i\    " 

Allei  all  the  smokt-lilled 
looms  ha\e  cle.ued.  .ind  the 
b.illots  ha\e  been  loiink'd. 
piobabK  nothing  much  will 
haye  changed  in  this  country.  And  al- 


though Di(  k  W'.iltou  leels  he  has  lought 
a  good  light  and  losl.  he's  not  gnmg  up 
\et. 

"\()U  ha\e  to  be  willing  lo  ni.ike  a 
IdoI  (if  yourself.  We,  in  the  Citizens 
Parts,  have  alw,i\s  m.ide  tlie  argument 
that  it's  better  to  \ote  lor  wh.il  \oii  vv.iiit 
aiul  not  get  it.  th.in  lo  \(iU-  loi  wli.il  \uu 
don't  \\.inl  ,uid  gel  il, 

■■|  would  call  nnself  a  lealivl. 
Things  ha\'e  to  be  done — that's  la*  ing 
realits.  IntellectualK .  I'm  a  pessimist. 
M\  mind  tells  me  to  be  pessimislii.  but 
my  soul  is  uiKiuenchaliK  optimistic 
about  the  future.  Otherwise  I  wcitild 
ha\e  thrown  in  llie  lowel  b\   now 

"People  ask  me  all  the  lime  \\\\\   I 
h.ive  done  this.  Sometimes  it's  hard  to 
gi\e  .1  persiiasi\e  answei .  There  are  .ill 
kinds  of  patriotism.   There's  saying  the 
Pledge  of  .MlegMiue  and  singing  the 
'Sl.n  Spangled  Banner'  at  baseball 
games.  But  that  can  be  a  superlui.il 
brand  ol  patriotism.  I  think  those  who 
criticize  this  countr\  are  patriots.    They 
are  the  ones  stiiying  to  maki'  it  Ixtter. 

"(iet  out  there  and  i.iise  a  little 
hell  " 
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THE  CLASSES 


by  Peter  Mandel 
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Francesco    Call    is    the    great- 
andfather  of  Nicholas  Cali 
lughes,  born  on  Jan.  28  in 
Morristown,  N.J. 


2't     Flora   B.   P 
I     the  last  tw( 
J_    servation 


Flora  B.  Pence  has  devoted 
venty  years  to  con- 
eftorts  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  as  the  driving  force 
behind  the  city's  Conservation  Com- 
mission. She  was  recently  honored  by 
Mayor  Brian  Lawler  upon  her  retire- 
ment from  the  commission.  As  League 
ol  Women  Voters  president,  she  cam- 
paigned for  creation  of  the  conmiission 
and  was  nominated  in  196;?  bv  Mayor 
Edward  F.  Harrington.  In  her  honor,  a 
two-and-a-half-mile  trail  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  city  was  designated 
the  Flora  B.  Peirce  Natine  Trail. 

r~^  ^^  Dr.  Byron  S.  Holluishead.  New 
J  I  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla.,  first 
^^  /  president  of  Keystone  Junior 
College  in  La  Plume,  Pa.,  was  recently 
honored  at  Keystone's  fiftieth  reunion. 
One  of  the  college's  buildings  was  re- 
named for  him.  After  leaving  Keystone 
in  1945,  he  became  president  of  Coe 
College  in  Iowa.  Later  in  his  career,  he 
held  positions  with  the  United  Nations 
Education,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization,  and  served  as  dean  of  the 
University  of  Florida  at  Cainesville  Just 
befoie  his  lelirement. 
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Be  Our 
Guest.,. 

Enjoy  southwest 
Florida's 
best  beach! 


Golf,  tennis,  superb  food  and  accommodations  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Six  modem  meeting  rooms. 
See  your  travel  agent  or  write  for  our  rates  and  brochure 

^0—^  TOLL  FTtEE  800-237-7600 

/SXyV.      (innorida):800-282-7601 

/     /y       i  TELEX  510-951-8536 

Once,  all  Florida  was  lihe  this 
851GullShcire8cul(!vard.Nortti  Naples. Honda . 33940    813-261-2222 
Owned  tiy  the  Walkim  tamily  since  1946 


^^  /^  The  leunion  committee  (of 
^  I    I  the    women's    class)    is    busy 

%J  v/  formulating  plans  for  the 
5bih.  More  news  and  details  will  be 
forthcoming.  In  the  meantiine,  contact 
your  friends  and  make  plans  to  come 
back  to  campus  for  reunion  May  24-27. 
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Milton  B.  Levin  reports: 
"Three  days  a  week  I'm  ac- 
tive as  an  insurance  broker 
and  consultant  to  TriWest  Insurance 
Services  of  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.  In 
March,  I  was  notified  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  California  that  my  name  will 
be  included  in  the  fifteenth  edition  of 
Who's  Who  in  California.  The  publication 
date  will  be  March  1985.  My  wife,  Ruth, 
and  I  live  at  5400  Vaiinouth  A\e.,  En- 
cino,  CaliL  91316." 

Richard  S.  Walter  has  retired  as  di- 
lector  of  personnel  for  the  New  York 
State  Senate  and  has  moved  to  Naples, 
Fla. 

f~^  /~v  Dorothy  W.  Budlong,  Provi- 
y^  }  dcnce,  flew  to  Palo  Alto, 
sj  L^  Calif.,  to  hcl|5  celebiate  the 
50th  wedding  aimivcrsary  ol  Hope  Buck 
Clifford  and  her  husband,  David  Cor- 
don Clifford,  on  Aug.  18.  Dorothy  was 
a  bridesmaid  al  Hope's  wedding. 
Hope's  sister,  Helen  Buck  '31,  who  was 
also  present,  had  been  maid  of  honor. 
Hope  has  two  children  and  eight 
grandchildren.  Dorothy  also  visited 
Sania  Barbara,  Calif.,  and  renewed 
acquaintance  with  Frances  Dunn  '38, 
Ho/m'  Buxton  Brown  '43,  and  Alberta 
Brown,  former  dean  of  admission  at 
Pembroke. 

Judge  William  R.  (ioldherg.  Provi- 
dence, has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Standing 
t:ommittee  on  Judicial  Selection,  len- 
ure  and  Compensation.  Bill  has  been  an 
associate  justice  with  the  Rhode  Island 
Family  Court  since  1968,  and  previ- 
ously had  been  a  probate  judge  in  Paw- 
tucket,  R.I.,  from  19.54  lo  1966.  Bill 
and  his  wife,  Temperance,  have  four 
(  hildieii. 


^~^  ^^  Ruth  Wilde  Cerjanec,  Central 
/-^  y^  Falls,  R.I..  has  a  second 
%J  %^  granddaughter,  the  first 
child  of  her  son,  Derek  '73,  and  his  wife, 
Joan.  Fhe  baby,  born  on  Oct.  18,  1983, 
has  been  named  Erica  BIythe  Cerjanec.  ; 

Davis  P.  Low.  Brockton,  Mass., 
thinks  back  on  his  years  as  a  U.S.  dip- 
lomatic courier:  "It  was  a  wonderful 
life,  while  it  lasted,  with  many  opportu- 
nities to  visit  new  continents  and  na- 
tions. I  entered  the  courier  service  in 
1944  and  flew  out  of  stations  in  Miami, 
Panama,  Washington,  and  Paris."  He 
sends  word  of  Robert  Bunuell  (see  '44) 
via  a  newsletter  published  by  the  U.S. 
Diplomatic  Courier  Association. 

Hyman  SchuLwn,  New  York  City, 
reports  the  marriage  of  his  son,  David 
Schulson  (see  '74). 

MThe  Brown  and  Pembroke 
classes  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  they  are  this 
year's  winners  of  the  Fiske  Cup.  The 
cup  has  been  awarded  since  1976  to  a 
non-merged  class  holding  a  merged 
reunion  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
class  members  in  attendance.  Fhe 
classes  had  109  members  in  attendance 
and  a  total  of  167,  including  guests  and 
spouses,  at  their  50th  reunion  in  May. 

Benjamin  Dodson  Cnssey,  Overland 
Park,  Kans.,  writes:  "The  Oak  Park 
branch  of  the  Johnson  County  Library 
has  on  display  a  number  of  miniature 
soldiers  from  my  collection.  These  lead 
miniatures  (2  1/8  inches  tall)  represent 
soldiers  from  some  twenty  different 
countries,  such  as  Sudan,  Crimea,  In- 
dia, Nepal,  and  (iicece  as  well  as  the 
Crusaders,  Vikings,  and  Norinans."  He 
purchased  the  miniatures  around  the 
world,  then  assembled  and  painted 
them  himself. 

^~*    f^    Six  membeis  of  our  reunion  I 
^    r~\  commillec   (Virginia   Kempton\ 
\J  \J  Conner,     Dot     Haynes,     Anna  I 
Kieiuke.  Bea  Wattman  Miller,  Kay  O'Mea-l 
ra  Moriarty,  and  Dot  Blanchard  Vainvak-' 
etis)  met  with  Nan  Tracy  '46,  assistant 
director  of  alumni  relations,  on  Oct.  2 
to  finalize  plans  for  our  upcoming  SOtlii 
leunion.  We  hope  to  make  it  a  fun  time  I 
as  well  as  an  interesting  foiii   days  for; 
you.  Those  arriving  early  on  Friday  will 
lour    the    historic    Slater    Mill.    Fiiday 
evening  we  will  have  cocktails  and  oiir[J: 
Class  Dimier  with  the  men  of  1935.  \\\ 
will  have  a  table  at  the  Campus  Danti 
that  evening.  Saturday,  after  the  Com-ii| 
mencement  Forums,  our  Class  Lunch-" 
eon  will  be  at  the  Faculty  Club  and,  at 
ter   your   cho.sen   activities   during   ll" 
afternoon,   we   will   meet    for   cocktail' 


.iriil  (liniici  111  llic  (.Msi.il  Kdciiii  (\\Iik1i 
sliouUi  hiiiig  back  li.i|i|)\  iiu'iiKu  us). 
Idllowi'd  b\  tlu-  Pcips  ( ■(iiH  ci  1 

(  )n  SiniclaN.  Dni  llanus  has  iinii- 
c(l  us  toi  ,1  liiaii.  (  )iii  plans  au'  siill  be- 
ing iiiatk-  bii  ibal  (.M-iiiii;^.  Moiidav 
moriiiiit;  \m-  i.\|H(  I  mhi  I(j  diui  mmii 
walkini;  shoes  b)r  ihr  parade  clciwn 
Cdllet^e  I  lill  \ltei  the  (  (iiiiiiii-iK  (  iiieiil 
fxenises,  die  (;iillii;e  Heals  us  in  a 
"Fifu  Phis"  hiiuhenii  Main  el  us  ha\e 
been  l>,u  k  ou  taiupns  e\cr\  \eai  li 
would  be  like  to  i;el  i  eai  (|iia]iiled  wilb 
[hv  lesi  c)l  \(iu.  The  (  iillei_;(.'  mils  diit 
llie  led  caipel  Ini  us  ibis  \\eektiid.  so 
please  make  an  ellml  In  ](iiii  us  in 
walkiiit(  on  ill 

/{nhiiiil  SItiiir.  Spi  iui;liekl,  \'l,.  who 
uas  Hdiilb  picililed  in  ihe  Sln/ii^lii/d 
Rijiiiilci.  has  been  aili\e  iii  schiml  al- 
f.iils  I  here,  sei  Miit;  cm  die  si  hool  board 
and  uiaiu  <  (iiuinitlei's,  one  nl  u  liii  h  led 
to  ihe  tonsil  u(  Moll  ol  a  new  bi<;h 
school.  Hi-  uas  adiuinisii  ali\e  innineei 
at  BiNanls.  jiu,.  a\\i\  dun  diu(ioi  ol 
personnel  and  iraiiiiui;  beloie  leluint; 
in  I97(i.  He  and  his  uile.  Doioilu .  Iia\e 
luo  sons,  iiu  liulini;  HkIiiihI.  ji    (see   lib). 

(~\  f~\  Miiim  Kiiuiii/'.,  I'all  Rnev. 
'^  ^^   Mass..     has     been     n-elec  led 

\^  V^  than  111.111  ol  llu'  bo.ud  ol 
Lriislees  ol  Bristol  ('oniniiuiil\  (  cillei^e 
in  Fall  Ri\(.i  He  is  a  uelbkuowii  lueiu- 
bei  ol  llii-  iiisinaiue  iiidusii\  and  li.is 
recei\ed  main  auaids.  lie  is  a  iiusUe 
and  (h.iirinan  ol  the  bo, ud  ol  iii\esi- 
meul  ol  ilu-  Cati/eiis-l  luoii  ,S,i\uii;s 
B.iiik.  Ire.isiniT  ot  die  (iualii  lall 
River  I'oiuidaliou.  and  ,i  <oipoi.iioi  ol 
C^haillou  Meiuoii.d  llospiial. 

^\  /^  \'iifj;iiiiii  ()  ( .Kiiii^i)-.  (!ian- 
'^  V-J  sloii.  R.I..  staids  llu'  lollov\- 
^~^  \J  lilt;  messaj^e  lo  the  I'eiubioke 
Clissol  HI.'V,):  "Dear  Friends,  thank  \ciii 
so  ver\  imu  h  bu  lenuniliei  ini;  iiie  so 
thoui^lululb  .ind  beauliliilK  al  our 
45tli  nunioii  iinie.  Ilu  llowtis  were 
lo\el\;  die  \\(A\  l.iule  Be.u  a  lu-.isnie, 
and  the  laid.  siijned  In  all  ol  \on.  most 
pretions  lo  me,  I'm  so  \ii\  soi  i  \  I 
could  iiol  be  Willi  \ou,  bill  \oiu  i  e- 
mcnibering  me  so  tlioui^bilnlb  iiub 
broLitrlit  me  imu  b  b.ippiiuss.  I  hank 
ever\()ne  so  \ei  \   niiu  li." 
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Auiif  Miii^iim-  ('.(II  jinili'i .  W'il- 
uielle.  III.,  repoi  is:  '  I  o  bi  uig 
\on  up  lo  dale  on  the  Cai- 
^peiUeis,  .1/  has  decided  lo  leliie  this 
iyear  hom  a  careci  in  pliai  mac  enlic  ,il 
Kales.  I  am  uilli  die  Home  Heallli  .iiid 
iHospiie  Pioi^iam  ol  Illinois  Masonic 
Medical  Center,  dexelopini;  the  oiiK 
loniprehensi\e  hospice  program  in  ihe 


c  il\  ol  (  !hic  .igo.  .\s  die  ,id 111 iillsl  1,11  Ol  ol 
,1  lioiiii-lie,illli  .igeiii  s .  I  li.ive  been  \  ei  \ 
,icli\e  pidiiioiinu  homedie.illh  cue  m 
Illinois  and  i  haired  die  lommillec  ili.il 
wioie  die  code  ol  ethics  lor  ,ill  die 
home-lie. illli  .igeiuies  m  ilu-  si.iie," 

I- lull-Ill  I:  II  luik'.dii  wiiles:  "I  le- 
liied  |uue  'M)  liom  die  cliiecloislup  ol 
die  ( iouimil  lee  on  insiiiulion.il  (  :oop- 
c- 1, 1 1  ion.  die  c  ousoiiiiim  ol  ihe  liig  I  eu 
iiiii\ei  siiies  .iiid  die  riii\cisii\  ol  Chi- 
<  ,ii;ci.  in  |iil\ .  iii\  u lie  ,11  id  I  luoxccl  lo  I 
Weld      Si..      Weslboid.      M,iss,      ll|"i,S|. 


where-  we  hope-  lo  Ine  loi  the-  next 
period  ol  oui  li\es  In  cloiiii;  so.  we  will 
In-  iu-,nei  oiii  d.uighler,  Is.ibel  Free- 
111. 111.  can  iluee  gi.iudc  hildren  who  li\e 
111  Belmoni,  Mass.,  .ind  oiii  son,  l).i\id, 
who  li\c-s  in  All.mlic  Cil\.  \.|." 

A  ^~\  \\  illiiiiii  <:.  <.ilis.  ji  .  IS  leluins,' 
/I        /  .IS  ch.tiim.m  euuiilns  ol   ilu- 

J-  ^^  .Mcui.iich  (iapil.il  Cor|)or,i- 
lioii  ol  .SprinuhelcF  Mass.  .'\  grachuite  ol 
ll.n\.ucl  l,,i\\  School,  he  has  been 
.illili.ili-d  Willi  Mon.irch  siiue  1931'  .uul 


Ivy  League 

Vacation  Planning  Guide 

We  think  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  planning  your  next 
vacation.  Listeci  below  are  advertisers  offering  free  booklets  or 
brochures.  All  you  need  do  to  receive  this  material  is  circle  the  cor- 
responding   numbers    on    the    coupon    and    return    it    to    us. 


/.  ABACO  INN— a  special  life  style  on  a 
small  Bahamian  islanci.  10  very  pnvate  cottage 
rooms  overlook  the  Atlantic  and  the  Sea  of 
Abaco.  Elegant  dinners  and  tropical  buffet 
lunch.  Circle  No.  I. 

2.  BIRAS  CREEK.  VIRGIN  CORDA.  BVI 
— 32  cottage-suites  along  a  white  coral  beach. 
Flanked  by  the  sea  on  3  sides.  Cooled  by  trade 
winds.  Gourmet  restaurant,  bar  with  a  spectac- 
ular view.  Fresh-water  pool.  Tennis  (lit  for  night 
play).  Private  beach.  All  water  sports.  Circle 
No.  2. 

3.  CHINA  SIGHTSEEING— Ibree  separate 
tours  to  China,  November  1984  through  March 
1985.  All-inclusive  land  and  air  fare  from  San 
Francisco.  Visit  Peking,  .Xian,  Shanghai, 
Guilin,  Guangzhou,  Chengdu,  Luoyang,  and 
Hong  Kong.  14-dav  China  Grand  Tour.  6 
departures,  $1,898;  15-dav  China  Here  We 
come,  7  departures,  $1,985;  18-day  China  Best, 
6  departures,  $2,195.  Circle  No.  3, 

4.  EXPRINTER  TOUR  OPERA  TORS- 
cruise  the  Turkish  coastline  and  discover  the 
legacies  of  three  empires  and  12  civilizations. 
Combined  with  dazzling  natural  endowments, 
they  create  an  unequalled  cultural  mix.  Eminent 
lecturers  breathe  life  into  history.  Circle  No.  4. 

5.  HORIZON  CRUISES— Stan  in  Pans,  then 
cruise  the  beautiful  French  canals  on  a 
hotelboat.  Enjoy  superb  French  cuisine.  Visit 


picturesque  villages  and  chateau.x.  Relay  on 
sundeck  or  cycle  alongside  while  floating  thru 
Burgundy.  Circle  No.  5 

6.  LONG  ISLAND  /?£.SO« T— discover  a 
private  tropical  island.  A  new  300-acre  resort 
two  miles  from  Antigua.  Superb  beaches,  just 
12  secluded  cottages.  Rela.xed.  Circle  No.  6. 

7.  NAPLES  BEACH  HOTEL  ,4  GOLF 
CLUB — Gulf  of  Mexico  beach,  golf,  tennis, 
swimming,  sailing,  and  some  of  the  finest 
restaurants  in  southwest  Florida.  315  rooms  and 
suites  on  135  lush,  tropical  acres.  Circle  No.  7. 

8.  OCEAN  REEF  CLUB— Key  Largo,  Florida. 
A  luscious  island-type  resort  in  the  Florida  Keys. 
Golf,  tennis,  fishing,  boating,  intriguing  shops, 
are  superb.  The  restaurants  are  both  casual  and 
dressy,  with  finest  cuisine.  Circle  No.  8. 

9.  ST.  JAMES'S  CLUB— the  essence  of  Euro- 
pean elegance  and  traditional  British  understate- 
ment in  a  beautiful  Caribbean  setting.  90  ex- 
quisite deluxe  air-condilioned  accommodations 
on  100  acres.  Complete  water  sports,  private 
yacht  club  and  marina,  5  tennis  courts,  horse- 
back riding,  eleganl  restaurants,  and  a  Euro- 
pean-style gaming  room.  Circle  No.  9. 

10.  WINDERMERE  ISLAND  HOTEL  <£ 
CLUB — hard  to  find,  but  incomparable  to  un- 
wind. Miles  of  unbelievably  beautiful  beaches. 
Just  56  rooms  on  Eleuthera  in  the  Bahamas.  Cir- 
cle No.  10, 
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has  served   as  thairnian   ol   ihe  board 
from  1968  mnil  last  year. 

J  ^  D.  Frmias  Finn  has  been 
/I     /^  named  senior  vice  president 

_L  \J  ot  ihe  Nalional  Association 
of  t;ollegc  and  L'niversitv  Business 
Officers,  whicli  is  based  in  Washington, 
D.C;.  He  had  scr\ed  fifteen  vcars  as 
executive  vice  president  of  NACiL'BO. 

[iihii  A.  Hmiis.  Hvannis,  Mass., 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Cape  Cod 
Community  College  for  the  past  eight- 
een vears,  retired  last  summer.  He  and 
his  familv  plan  to  divide  their  time  be- 
tween the  C'ape  and  Florida. 

J  A  Elizabeth  C.hu.sc  Bernhardt, 
/ 1  /I  Montclaii,  N.J.,  has  been 
1  1  named  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Montdair-West  PLssex  Guid- 
ance Center.  She  is  a  former  public 
school  teacher,  professional  Girl  Scout, 
and  former  representative  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  for  the  International  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Welfare.  She  is  active  in  the 
Montclair-North  Essex  YWCIA  and  is  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers. 

News  of  Robert  IV.  Bunrell.  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.,  coines  to  us  from  Davis  P. 
Low  (see  '33),  who  sent  a  clipping  from 
a  newsletter  published  by  the  U.S.  Dip- 
lomatic Courier  Association.  In  it.  Bob, 
a  former  diplomatic  courier,  wrote,  in 
part:  "1  was  a  courier  during  1945, 
1946,  and  1947.  In  those  days,  Cairo 
was  our  base  of  operations  for  the  Near 
East  and  Africa.  In  "45,  we  lived  in  Cai- 
1  o  and  co\  ered  our  diplomatic  missions 
throughout  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Eritrea, 
Sudan,  Kenya,  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
South  Africa,  Turke\,  Iraq,  Iran,  and 
the  western  part  of  India  and  Ceylon. 
One  can  see  how  history  has  changed, 
since  many  of  the  coimtries  listed  above 
now  go  by  another  name.  After  about  a 
year  in  Cairo,  I  was  transferred  to 
Shanghai  ...  From  there,  we  covered 
most  of  the  towns  in  China  ...  Hong 
Kong,  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta,  Singapore,  and  Batavia.  In 
addition,  we  visited  Manila  and  the 
major  cities  of  Australia..."  Bob  goes  on 
lo  mention  the  ilosely-knit  gioup  the 
couriers  became  and  that  several  were 
present  when  Boh  and  his  wife,  Ruth, 
were  married  in  (ihina  in  December 
1946.  He  then  adds:  "Ruth  and  I  are 
still  happily  married  after  all  these 
years  and  have  three  children  and  three 
grandchildiin.  I  am  still  at  my  profes- 
sion, which  is  realtor  and  mortgage 
investment  broker." 

Judith  Weiss  Cohen,  I'awtucket,  R.I., 
was   recently    honored    by    the    Boston 


P'ederal  Executive  Board  and  the  go\- 
ernor  of  Massachusetts  with  an  award 
for  exceptional  achievement  as  a  fed- 
eral employee  in  the  field  of  public 
policy,  public  service,  and  community 
service. 

Stan  (ioldsmith  was  re-elected  mayor 
(imopposed),  of  Bay  Harbor  Islands, 
Fla.,  for  a  third  term.  Xaiicy  (Uddsmith 
Leipharl  (see  GS)  is  the  daughter  of  Stan 
and  his  wife,  Phyllis. 

Henry  .V.  Packer  has  been  elected  as 
a  trustee  of  the  Old  Red  Bank  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.  He  lives  in  Fall  Ri\er  with 
his  wife,  Majory,  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters. Henry  is  treasurer  of  Independent 
Lainidrv. 

A  f^  Women  of  '45:  Bu\  voiu 
/I  1^  lickets,  pack  yoiu-  bag,  get  all 
J_  %^  in  readiness  for  om  gala  4()th 
reunion.  May  24-27.  Our  traditional 
class  luncheon  for  the  wonien  of  '45  is 
in  the  planning  stage.  Our  committee  is 
also  working  on  some  innovations  in 
the  schedule.  Plan  to  take  in  the  Satur- 
day seminars.  Watch  your  mail  for 
more  specific  details.  Happy  holidas 
season  to  all. 

Vernon  R.  Alden  led  a  delegation  of 
executive  directors  of  Japan-America 
societies  located  in  seventeen  major 
U.S.  cities  on  a  two-week  trip  to  Japan 
this  July.  He  is  president  of  the  Japan 
Society  of  Boston  and  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Japan-America  Societies  of 
the  United  States.  While  in  Tokyo,  he 
had  private  interviews  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Nakasone,  Crown  Prince  Akihito, 
and  U.S.  Ambassador  Mike  Mansfield. 
He  returned  to  Japan  in  October,  ac- 
companying President  Swearer,  Rhode 
Island  Governor  Garrahy,  and  Rhode 
Island  business  leaders  on  a  trade  mis- 
sion. 

Ihe  sympalhv  of  the  class  is  ex- 
tended to  E.j.  McCi-^stal.  whose  wife, 
Eileen,  died  Sejit.  7.  His  address  is  50 
Ocean  St.,  Hyannis,  Mass.  02601.  Neil 
McCrystal  '73  is  his  son. 

A     /~\  Riiss  Sears,   loledo,  Ohio,  has 

/I    1'^  been    appointed    vice    presi- 

^.  \J  dent   and    general    manager, 

U.S.      Automotive      .Mlermarket,      foi 

United   Fechnologies  Inmont. 

Jane  Campbell  Smith,  Dedham, 
Mass.,  was  awarded  a  master  of  science 
in  management  degree  from  Lesley 
College  last  spring.  She  is  the  director 
of  the  Community  Progiam  at  the 
South  Norfolk  Association  for  Retard- 
ed Citizens.  She's  mariied  to  Dr.  Barton 
Smith  and  has  five  children. 

CUirulyn  Adams  Waller,  Seekonk. 
Mass.,    a     former    school     conunittee 


member  in  Seekonk,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  high  school  graduation 
theie  last  Jime.  She  was  chosen  by  stu- 
dents, administrators,  and  class  advi- 
sors. Carolyn  is  a  medical  librarian  at 
the  Emma  Pendleton  Bradley  Hosjjital 
in  East  Providence,  and  previously 
worked  in  several  college  and  hospital 
libraries. 

A    /^  Earl  M.  Biicci  is  an  attorney 

/I    V^  and     counselor     at     law     in 

J.  y_}  Schenectady,    N.Y.    His    son, 

Muiiael  (see  '78),  recently  received  his 

LL.M.  from  NYU  Law  School. 

A  ^^  Edward  A.  Angelone,  Lincoln, 
/I  yJ  R.I.,  has  been  appointed  lo 
X  %^  Fleet  National  Bank's  North- 
ern Rhode  Island  Board.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  Biuin  Plastics,  manufacturers 
and  converters  of  vinyl  films  and  coated 
fabiics. 

J.  Paul  Cali,  Rockville,  Md.,  is  the 
grandfather  of  Nicholas  Cali  Hughes, 
who  was  born  on  Jan.  28  in  Morris- 
town,  N.J. 

]uhn  M.  Houston,  retiied  physicist 
and  manager  t)f  the  engineering  phvs- 
ics  branch  at  the  General  Electric  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  in 
Albany,  N.Y.,  has  been  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineeis.  The  distinction  of 
fellowship  is  conferred  on  only  one 
percent  of  the  more  than  240,000 
members  of  the  professional  society. 

Henr-y  J.  Lash,  Mobile,  Ala.,  has 
recently  retired  from  the  L'niversitv  of 
Montevallo  in  Alabama  and  is  now 
professor  emeritus  of  F.nglish  educa- 
tion. 

Ralph  H.  Magoon.  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  writes  that  he  enjoyed  his  35th 
reunion  last  May. 

^  /^  Lfnn'  Anderson,  formerly  of 
r~\  I  I  the  Bank  of  Maine,  has  been 
\J  \J  named  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent at  the  First  Safety  National  Bank 
in  Worcester  and  will  manage  the 
Gardner,  Mass.,  office. 

Jason  C.  Becker,  Northfield,  111.,  was 
elected  to  a  two-year  term  as  treasurer 
of  the  Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  last 
spring.  He  is  a  management  consultant 
and  president  of  Jason  C.  Becker 
Associates. 

Biigadier  General  William  J.  De- 
Nuccio,  Warwick,  R.I.,  assistant  adjutant 
geneial  for  air,  Rhode  Island  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  said  farewell  to  the 
officers  and  airmen  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Air  National  Guard  at  a  retire- 
ment ceremony  in  his  honor  on  July  15. 
The   event   was    held   at    the    Holland 


National  Guard  Base  in  North  Kings- 
town, Rhofif  Island.  He  was  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Nfeiit  at  the  coiuliision  of 
the  ceremon\. 

Eleano)  Buudreau  Gmidi^c.  Columbia, 
Mo.,  writes:  "While  traveling  in  Eng- 
land this  past  summer.  I  visited  Pem- 
broke C'ollege  at  Cambridge  University. 
Founded  in  1347,  it  was  the  first  Cam- 
bridge college  to  have  its  own  chapel. 
The  deepest  blue  delphinium  I  have 
ever  seen  grew  in  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens." 
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Frances  Wexler  O'Connell. 
Basking  Ridge,  N.J.,  reports: 
"While  our  daughter,  Alhun 
78,  was  at  Brown  I  took  a  course  in  tel- 
evision writing  at  the  New  School  in 
New  ^'ork  City.  I've  since  become  a 
Wiiteis  Guild  Fellow.  Last  year  my 
movie  script.  But  Tu'o  Can,  won  the 
Eugene  O'Neill  Theater  Center's  com- 
petition (fourteen  scripts  chosen  out  of 
1,750),  and  with  theatre  people  from 
around  the  world,  I  spent  an  exciting 
month  at  the  National  Playwrights 
Conference,  Waterford.  Conn.,  wheie 
the  film  was  produced.  Recently,  I 
wrote  a  movie  for  PBS,  and  I'm  cur- 
rentlv  writing  others  for  ABC  and  C:BS. 
For  the  past  year  I've  taught  plavwrit- 
ing  at  Drew  L'niveisitv.  Bob.  retired 
from  the  federal  government,  is  a  pub- 
lic relations  consultant.  .Alison,  also  a 
writer,  is  married  and  lives  in  Manhat- 
tan." 

^  (~\  David  G.  Lubrano,  senior  vice 
r^  ^  president  of  fuiance  and 
<J  ^^  administration  and  chief  fi- 
nancial officer  of  Apollo  Computer  in 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  company.  He  was  a 
founder  of  Apollo  and  is  a  member  of 
its  operations  committee.  He  joined 
Apollo  in  1980,  after  serving  twelve 
years  with  National  Medical  Care  as 
senior  vice  president,  treasiner,  and 
director. 

K    O   Mf'tha   Scot!   Bas\ctt    has    re- 

'\    ■^  tired  after  working  six  years 

*->'  V^  in   the   Longmeadow   (Mass.) 

selectmen's  office.  She  was  administra- 

ii\e  secretary  there. 

Chuck  Colsun,  McLean,  Va.,  deliv- 
ered the  commencement  address  at 
Eastern  College  in  St.  David's,  Pa.,  last 
May.  Chuck,  who  received  an  honorary 
doctorate  at  the  graduation  exercises, 
was  also  the  principal  speaker  at  Bob 
Seiple's  ('65)  inauguration  as  Eastern's 
president  last  Oct.  7.  Chuck  is  now 
president  of  Prison  Fellowship,  a 
Christian  ministry  to  prisoners,  ex-of- 


fenders, and  their  families.  He  also 
holds  an  earned  doctorate  in  law  from 
(Jeorge  Washington  University,  as  well 
as  honorary  degrees  from  Wheaton 
College  [Illinois]  and  Houghton  Col- 
lege. 

Robert  A.  Lmulni  reports:  "I  recent- 
Iv  completed  my  sixth  year  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  have  made  a  job  change.  1 
have  joined  Arabian  Bulk  Trade,  Ltd., 
as  vice  president,  fuiance.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  non-oil  companies  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  with  volume  at  the  $5()0-million 
level,  having  diversified  interests  in 
shipping,  distribution,  and  manufac- 
turing and  with  activities  primarilv  in 
the  Middle  East,  but  also  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  My  son,  Stephen,  entered  the 
ninth  grade  at  Choale-Rosemar\  Hall 
ill  Connecticut  in  September,  while  the 
two  older  children  have  attended  the 
University  of  C:olorado — daughter  Sally 
graduating  in  June  1982  and  son  Rob 
due  to  graduate  in  June  1985.  Our 
address  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  ABT,  P.O. 
Box  2194,  Al  Khobar,  Saudi  Arabia,  if 
any  classmates  make  a  trip  in  this  di- 
rection." 

Thomas  H .  Paltni.  jr..  C:laremoiiI, 
Calif.,  is  professor  of  management  and 
human  resources.  School  of  Business 
Administration,  California  State  Pol\- 
technic  University.  Pomona.  Address: 
3801  West  Temple  Ave..  Poinona 
91768. 

James  R.  Wiuoker.  Providence, 
president  of  B.B.  C.reenberg  C;om|3ariy, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  The  New 
England  Council's  annual  conference, 
which  will  be  held  on  Nov.  14  in  Bos- 
ton. He  is  the  founding  president  of  the 
Jewelry  Institute  and  is  president  of  the 
Greater  Providence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

M  Ronald  Abdoio.  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  received  a  distin- 
guished service  award  at 
Holvoke  Communitv  College's  com- 
mencement this  year  after  completing  a 
thiee-year  term  on  the  college's  board 
of  trustees.  The  president  of  Abdow's 
Big  Boy,  he  also  serves  on  the  board  of 
trustees  at  American  International 
College  and  on  the  president's  advisorv 
staff  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
l.ila  Teich  Gold.  Cold  Spring,  N.Y., 
is  a  principal  of  Nightin(;ale  Resources 
in  Cold  Spring,  N.\'..  which  has  just 
published  a  facsimile  edition  of  The 
Jewish  Manual,  or  Practical  Injonnalioit  in 
Jewish  and  Modern  Cookery  with  a  Collec- 
tion uf  Valuable  Recipes  and  Hints  Relating 
to  the  Toilette.  "Edited  by  a  Lady,"  the 
book  was  discovered  to  have  been  the 
first    Jewish     cookbook     published     in 


English.  The  purpose  of  the  editor  was 
to  use  profits  from  its  sale  to  provide 
dowries  for  poor  Jewish  women  work- 
ing in  domestic  .service.  Lila  discovered 
the  original  by  chance  in  the  research 
collections  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. Chaini  Raphael  was  asked  to  do 
an  introduction.  He  learned  tli.it  the 
anonvnious  editor  was  none  other  than 
Ladv  Judith  Moiitefiore,  wile  of  Sir 
Moses  Moritefiore,  a  prominent  person 
in  Jewish  life  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Barbara.  Nahigian  Merguerian, 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  information,  publicitv,  and 
publications  at  the  National  Association 
for  Armenian  Studies  and  Rese.irch. 
She  is  married  and  has  two  children, 
and  until  recently,  was  editor  of  a 
newspaper.  The  Armenian  Mirror-Specta- 
tor. 

Doris  Kreiger  Vine,  Woodbridge, 
Conn.,  has  been  re-elected  secretary  of 
the  Valley  United  Way  in  Connecticut. 
She  is  a  vice  president  of  Beth  Israel 
Svnagogue  Center  and  is  treasurer  of 
the  Vallev  Jewish  Welfare  Fund. 

^  N^  Theodore  R.  Nezvman,  Jr.,  chief 
r~\  r~\  ji'dS'-"  of  the  District  of  Co- 
»— '  S~y  iumbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
received  the  C.  Francis  Stradford 
Award,  the  highest  honor  bestowed  by 
the  National  Bar  Association,  at  its 
annual  convention  last  August.  Ted, 
who  holds  an  honorary  degree  from 
Brown,  is  an  emeritus  trustee  of  the 
University. 

^  /^^  Henri  Leblond.  Pawtucket, 
f\  r~\  RL.  a  teacher  at  Riverside 
*— '  V^  Junior  High  School,  has  been 
unanimously  elected  Le  Foyer  "Man  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Franco-American  fra- 
ternal organization's  boaid  of  directors. 
.\  teacher  in  the  East  Pi  ovidence  school 
system  for  twenty-five  years,  he  has 
taught  French  at  Riverside  and  Martin 
Junior  High  Schools  and  in  the  city's 
adult  education  program.  For  the  last 
eighteen  years,  he  has  been  an  adjunct 
professor  at  Rhode  Island  College, 
training  teachers  of  French.  He  was 
appointed  by  former  Gov,  Philip  Noel 
'54  to  study  educational  programs  in 
state  institutions.  Henri  is  the  founder 
of  the  American  French  (ienealogical 
Society,  with  members  throughout  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  and  France. 

William  R.  Noble,  Jr..  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  vice  president  at  Mer- 
rill Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  in 
Parainus,  N.J. 
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■^  ^m  \\  A.  I'clir  liiilltiii  lias  hccii 
Hv  /  working  for  the  p.isl  luo 
V^  /  \eais  with  (l()m|Hittr  Scien- 
ces Coipoialioii  in  Ri\aclli,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. At  presenl.  lic  is  seiunded  to  Pe- 
ironiin,  ihe  Saudi  Oil  Minislr\.  Trior  to 
coming  lo  Riyadh,  Pete  and  his  wife. 
Beverlee.  taught  for  two  years  at  the 
Higiier  Institute  of  Electronics  in  Beni 
VValid,  labya.  His  stepdaughter,  Laila 
Mfluli.  graciuated  from  Brown  in  '81. 

Mark  K.  Kfs^lcr.  a  Philadelphia  cor- 
porate attornev.  has  heen  elected 
(hairman  of  the  hoard  of  Big  Biothers/ 
Big  Sisters  of  .\merica.  A  partner  in  the 
law  fnni  of  Braemcr  and  Kessler.  he 
was  installed  as  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional youth  piogram's  seveiUy-five- 
member  board  of  diiectors  at  BB/BSA's 
19(S4  National  C:onference  in  Memphis. 
Mark  and  his  wile,  Constance,  and  their 
sons.  Ross,  Keil,  and  Thomas  (iordon, 
live  in  (Chestnut  Hill. 

Jim  McCiinach.  New  ^■ol  k  (aty, 
writes:  "At  the  ripe  young  age  of  W.  I 
am  starling  a  new  career.  Effective  in 
September,  1  took  over  as  squash  rac- 
Cjuets  professional  and  manager  of  the 
Printing  House  .Stjuash  and  Racquetball 
Club,  located  at  421  Hudson  St.  in 
downtown  Manhattan.  It  is  a  really  ter- 
rific lacilitv  with  four  squash  courts  and 
hve  racquetball  couits  as  well  as  a  com- 
plete fitness  center.  1  expect  to  do  lots 
of  teaching  and  coaching  as  well  as 
keeping  myself  fit.  Anyone  in  the  area 
should  feel  free  to  drop  by  for  a  per- 
sonal guided  torn." 

hi.  Cucnlhi'i  Nerjes,  an  associate 
professor  of  (lerman  at  the  University 
ol  California-Davis,  has  announced  his 
retirement.  He  came  to  LJCi  Davis  from 
Clark  University  in  196!^.  Since  then,  he 
has  been  involved  in  teaching  and  re- 
search in  classical  and  modern  litera- 
ture and  Eranco-(ierman  relations.  He 
was  honored  with  a  Fulbright  grant  in 
1969,  as  visiting  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Stuttgart,  West  Germany. 

^    /^  /;ii)»/W  .S.  CV/i7/\/r,  Clambridge. 

r^  %t  Mass.,  was  married  to  Kath- 
\J  C/  leen  T.  Bailey  in  Kingston, 
N.N'.,  last  smnmer.  fie  is  a  professor  of 
political  science  at  lioston  College  and 
Cokmibia  University,  and  is  an  associ- 
ate of  the  Russian  Research  Center  at 
Harvard.  She  is  an  assistant  jirofessor 
of  political  science  at  Boston  College. 

jolm  P.  Cnlloii.  Saunderstown, 
Mass.,  has  been  appoimed  to  the  board 
of  directors  at  Eaton  Einaniial  Corpo- 
ration, a  national  ecjinprneirt  leasiirg 
Inrn  based  in  Frarrringham,  Mass.  He 
joined  the  firm  in  1983  as  a  senior  vice 
president.  Previously,  he  had  served  as 


head  of  the  specialized  lending  division 
ol  Old  Stone  Bank.  He  and  his  wile. 
Maureen,  have  a  daughter,  Maribeth. 

Williiim  F.  Johnston.  Weston.  Mass., 
has  been  named  president  of  Fenwal 
fniorpoiated,  a  division  of  Kidde,  Inc. 
He  joined  the  manufacturing  frrm  in 
19(x'i  and  had  been  executive  vice  pres- 
ident and  general  marrager  since  1982. 
Gerald  R.  Levine  is  head  class  agent. 
He  writes:  "My  daughter,  Jorf/ A.  Levine 
'84,  was  married  on  Aug.  12  to  David 
.Avergun,  a  systems  analyst  for  the  New 
York  Timi's.  |odi  is  now  in  her  first  vear 
at  Brooklvn  Law  School,  and  the  cou|)le 
lives  in  Brooklvn  Heights." 

Donald  MarKenzie.  Acton,  Mass.,  is 
a  vice  president  of  Nynex  Corpor  atiorr. 
He  has  served  as  town  moderator  lor 
eight  years,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Acton  Personnel  Board  for  nine  years, 
and  has  been  chairman  ol  the  town's 
collective  bargaining  team  for  three 
years. 

Harold  A.  Meyer.  Jr.  Washington, 
Conn.,  has  been  elected  chairnran  of 
the  Boy  Scouts'  Blue  trail  f)istricl. 
Uong  Rivers  Council.  He  was  C.ubmas- 
ter  of  Pack  63  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Arrow,  an  honor  camper  so- 
ciety. Harold  is  an  employee  benefit 
consultant  with  Stirling  and  Weiss.  Inc., 
in  New  Canaatr,  Conir. 

Patricia  Patruelli  has  been  ap])oint- 
ed  director  of  promotion  for  the  Sher- 
aton Corporatiotr  in  Boston.  She  will  be 
responsible  for  creating  corporate  pro- 
motions in  conjunction  with  Sheraton's 
worldwide  divisions.  A  former  corpo- 
rate communications  director  with  Fi- 
lene's,  she  is  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  Public  .Action  for  the  Arts  in  Boston. 
Barbara  Ann  Scott  was  recently  ])ro- 
moted  to  associate  professor  ol  sociolo- 
gy at  the  State  University  College,  New 
Paltz,  N.Y.  Her  son,  Eric  Page,  is  a 
freshman  at  SU  NY-New  Paltz,  and 
another  son,  Evan  Page,  is  a  senior  at 
SUNY-Potsdam. 

Stephen  T.  Singiser  has  joined  Ver'- 
monl  National  Batrk  as  an  assistant  vice 
presidetrt  aird  iriisl  oificer  responsible 
lor  the  Rutland-Bennington  region. 
Previously,  he  was  irrvolved  in  hnaniial 
platrnitig  and  real  estate  in  the  Rutland 
area.  He  and  his  wife,  Ann,  live  in 
Mendon  with  their  three  daughters, 
Debbie,  Dana,  and  Cynthi.i. 

f^  y^  Stejihen  Dyson  is  |)i-ofessot  of 
r~\  vJ  <  lassrcs  and  history  at  Wes- 
%J  %J  leyan  University  in  Middle- 
lowtr,  (;(>ntr.  Ihe  aitthor  of  a  book  on 
the  creation  of  the  Roman  frontier,  he 
has  writlerr  exterrsively  on  native  revolts 
itr  the  Roman  F^mpire.  His  current  re- 
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search  cotrcerns  the  getrtr)  of  Roman 
Italv  as  well  as  historical  archeology  of 
Micldletown,  Conn.  He  is  president  of 
the  C;iassical  Society  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome. 

Robert  A.  Hastings.  Swampscott, 
Mass.,  has  resigned  as  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  /.v""  Dad-^  Item  to  become 
editor  of  a  irew  publication,  l.vm  Mag- 
azine. His  wife,  Paula,  is  publisher  of 
the  magazine.  Bob  joined  the  Item 
twenty-five  years  ago  as  Lynnfield, 
Mass.,  correspondent.  He  also  served  as 
Lynn  City  Hall  and  Statehouse  reporter 
and  as  news  editor. 

Jim  Holsing  is  a  wine  corrsitltant  in 
Longmeadow,  Mass.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  recent  fourth  arrnual  New  Eng- 
land Wine  Competition,  held  ,tt  the  Red 
Lion  Inn  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.  Jinr  and 
the  competition  were  featured  iir  the 
Boston  (ilobe. 

Elizabeth  Forstall  Keen.  Railway, 
N.|.,  writes:  "Our  son,  Tim,  graduated 
Phi  Beta  Kajjpa  from  the  University  of 
M.issachusetts  and  has  been  awarded 
an  Eagletoir  Fellowship  at  Rutgers 
University  to  pitrsue  an  MA.  in  .Amer- 
ican politics.  Robert  is  a  sophomore  at 
Lehigh  University,  majoring  in 
finance." 


/'^  /^  Wdhnin  R.  Feeney  has  been 
W\  I  I  'ipi'"'"''^'''  piofessor  ol  iii- 
V^  Vy  ter  riatiotral  affairs  lot  tire 
acadenric  year  1984-8.')  in  the  depart- 
ment of  national  security  affairs.  Air 
War  t;ollege,  M.ixwcll  Air  Force  Base, 
Ala. 

Ann  Rnjj  Harmon  has  joiired  the 
Chatham  (N.J.)  office  of  Schlott  Real- 
tors as  a  sales  associate.  She  has  previ- 
oirs  experience  in  finance  and  educa- 
tion. A  member  of  the  Morris  County 
Board  of  Realtors,  she  is  active  in  the 
local  historical  society  and  church  and 
civic  orgatrizations.  She  and  her  bus- 
bartd,  Lhomas,  and  their  three  daugh- 
ters live  in  Chatham. 

Dr.      George     Tyler     recently     an-, 
noirtrced  the  opening  of  his  office  fori 
the    practice    of   general    sirrgety    and! 
sirrgery  of  the  hand  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.j 
A     1967     graduate    of     Yale     Medicalj. 
School,    he   served   a   residency   al   the| 
L'rriversity  of  Vertnont  in  f968,  servedj 
in  Vietnam  in  f 970-71,  and  completed!' 
an  internship  and  residetrcy  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  C^incimiati's  (General  Hospil.il 
(ir  aduate  School  of  Surgery  in  1977.  I" 
Bethlelem,  he  is  on  the  surgical  staff  at,, 
St.    Luke's    Hospital   and   the   Mithlen-| 
berg  Medical  Center. 

Alfred  B.  Van  l.iew.  fornrer  chief  nl 
the  trust  departntent  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital    1  r  itst  National  Bank,  has  re 


signed  to  form  Harbor  Capital.  Iiu.,  in 
Providence.  This  new  enterprise  will 
provide  investment  management  ser\i- 
ces  to  clients  with  manageable  assets  ol 
$1  million  or  more. 
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CIdiif  Hi'yuinsun,  Avon, 
Conn.,  has  been  <ippointed 
assistant  \ice  president,  held 
opeiations.  in  the  indi\idnal  (niamial 
di\ision.  P^mployee  Benelits  and  Finan- 
cial Services  Gioup,  CHCiNA  Cloipora- 
tion.  She  is  a  Chartered  Life  Under- 
writer and  a  fellow  of  the  Life 
Manageinent  Institute. 

Jami's  v.  Shiirliff  repons:  "I  rccent- 
Iv  became  the  piesident  of  Swensen's  of 
Virginia,  Inc.  and  the  franchisee  for 
half  of  the  state  o(  Virginia  lor  Swen- 
sen's Old  P'ashioned  Ice  Circani  Parlors 
and  Restaurants.  I  opened  the  first 
store  in  Lvnchburg,  Va.  Also,  I  was 
elected  piesident  of  the  Virginia  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters." 

/^  (JX  Slcphcn  Pizer  is  back  in  Cihap- 
K^  ~/  el  Hill,  N.C.,  wheie  he  is 
vy  ^gf  piofessor  of  computer  sci- 
ence and  adjunct  professor  of  ladiolo- 
gy,  after  a  year  of  living  in  LUrecht, 
The  Netherlands.  There  he  was  visiting 
professor  of  medical  physics  at  the  State 
University  of  Utrecht  and  did  research 
on  visual  perception.  "I  particularh 
enjoyed  learning  a  new  language 
—Dutch,"  he  writes.  His  wife  is  Mtmi\ii 
Closson  Pizer  '63. 

Ralph  E.  Sleiier.  Athens,  C.a..  is  a 
piofessoi  in  the  business  school  at  the 
Univeisity  of  Georgia.  He  has  three 
childien:  Evan,  \b,  Andiew,  8,  and 
Catherine,  2. 

/^  Cy  Dr.  N.J.  Giordano  is  practicing 
r^  ^  orthoclontics  in  Ridgehelcl, 
Vy  \J  CoiuT.  He  and  his  wile.  Pat, 
have  ihiee  bovs — ages  11,9,  and  4. 

Marilyn  Closson  Pizer  lives  in  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.  She  is  the  wife  of  Stephen  M. 
Pizer  (see  '62). 

Nedda  Miller  Pollark  writes:  "Larry, 
the  childien.  and  I  moved  to  Nashville, 
fenn..  in  1973.  Larry  is  a  financial 
consultant,  and  the  children  have  man- 
■tged  to  grow  up  quite  fast.  Merry,  who 
IS  17,  is  entering  her  senior  vear  at 
University  Schof)l  of  Nashville,  and 
Ken,  our  16-year-old,  will  be  a  junior  at 
the  same  school.  I  served  as  president 
"f  the  Nashville  Chapter  of  Hadassah 
from  1979-81.  This  past  year,  I  chaired 
Ihe  Women's  Campaign  of  the  Jewish 
federation  of  Nashville  Welfare  Fund 
Drive,  an  annual  fund-raising  cam- 
paign. I  am  also  a  vice  president  of  the 
[•ederation.   For  the  past   two  years.   I 


have  been  enrolled  in  the  Executive 
M.B.A.  Program  at  the  Owen  Graduate 
.School  of  Management  of  Vanderbilt 
Universilv.  I  his  program  is  a  full-time 
degree-gi.mting  turriculuni  enabling 
fully  employed  people  to  earn  an 
M.B.A.  in  two  veais.  I  recei\ed  an 
M.B.A.  at  a  graduation  ceremony  on 
July  7,  during  which  I  was  awarded  the 
Dean's  Award  lor  Academic  Excellence 
and  was  elected  to  Beta  Gamma  Sigma, 
the  national  scholastic  honor  societv  for 
students  of  business  and  management. 
I  have  entered  a  training  program  at 
First  American  National  Bank  leading 
to  a  position  in  the  commercial  lending 
department.  I  am  verv  excited  about 
mv  new  career  and  feel  ver\  fortunate 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  'start  over' 
now  that  my  first  career,  motherhood, 
is  last  becoming  superfluous!" 

Phil/p  A.  Sellar.  Sacramento,  Calif, 
reports:  "I  have  relocated  to  Sacra- 
mento and  have  started  a  new  job  as 
director,  human  resources,  for  the  Blue 
Diamond  people  (California  Almond 
Growers  Exchange).  Now  that  my  two 
children  are  out  of  the  nest  (my  son  just 
started  his  sophomore  year  at  Colgate 
and  my  daughter  is  leading  too  active  a 
social  life  with  her  own  apartment  in 
New  York  Citv),  California  represents  a 
brand  new  start  for  me  in  every  respect. 
If  anv  classmates  have  occasion  to  visit 
Sa(  lamento.  I  hope  thev  will  give  me  a 
(,ill." 

Waller  Wihev  While  is  a  sales  associ- 
ate with  the  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  East 
office  of  Schlott  Realtors.  He  qualified 
for  the  statewide  Million  Dollar  Club 
last  year  with  listings  and  sales  in  excess 
of  $5.7  million.  He  lives  in  WyckofL 
N.J.,  with  his  wife,  Sandra,  and  daugh- 
ters Christine  and  Heather. 

f~*  /i  ■^''1'^'"""'  f^l'Kk  Can.  Stonv 
\\  /  I  Brook,  N.^'..  is  a  piofessor  of 
\J  -L  English  at  Suffolk  County 
Community  Ckillege  on  Long  Island 
and  is  writing  her  doctoral  dis.sertation. 
Son  Lewis  (SUNY  '80)  is  a  computer 
analyst  at  (loddard  Space  Center.  Son 
Philip  (Yale  '80)  lives  in  Vermont  and  is 
a  full-time  musician,  playing  jazz,  rock, 
and  bluegrass  violin. 

Keilh  M.  Endo.  Lawrence  Town- 
ship, N.J.,  has  been  appointed  deputy 
clerk  of  the  New  jersey  Supreme 
Court.  He  had  been  a  deputy  attorney 
general  in  the  appellate  section  of  the 
Division  of  Caiminal  Justice  since  1979. 
A  graduate  of  Rutgers  Law  School,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1972.  He 
pie\ iouslv  served  as  assistant  counsel  in 
the  Division  of  Wmxh  and  Familv  Ser- 
vices, and  was  in  private  law  practice  in 


New  York. 

Allan  M.  ('•illleiiian  has  been  elected 
senior  vice  president.  corporate 
finance,  and  a  director  of  North  Amer- 
ican Investment  Corp.  of  F^ast  Hart- 
ford. Conn.  He  is  also  a  director  of 
.\llaii-lol  Industries,  West  Warwick, 
R.I. 

Comdr.  D.J.  L'Heraiill.  USN,  re- 
ports: 'I  recently  became  the  first  com- 
manding officer  of  Strike  Fighter 
Sciuadron  106  at  Naval  Air  Station, 
Cecil  Field,  Fla.  The  squadron  will  train 
Marine  Corps  and  Navv  maintenance 
crews  and  pilots  in  the  F/A-18.  the 
countrv's  newest  tactical  jet  aircraft.  Mv 
command  will  evcntuallv  be  comprised 
of  sixty  aircraft  and  over  700  person- 
nel. After  twenty  years  of  flying  from 
the  decks  of  eight  aircraft  carriers,  in- 
cluding four  combat  tours  over  Viet- 
nam, it's  a  thrill  to  be  Hying  and  train- 
ing youngsters  in  the  best  fighter  or 
attack  aircraft  ever  made.  My  wife, 
Janet,  and  I  also  spend  a  lot  of  time 
here  in  the  Jacksonville  area  with  my 
old  roommate  at  Delta  Phi,  Bill  llelzel 
'63,  and  his  wife,  Nancy." 

John  R.  Nixon,  Rumford,  R.I.,  has 
joined  Pawtiicket  Savings  and  I'rust  as 
executive  vice  president.  He  was  a  sen- 
ior \ice  president  with  Fleet  National 
Bank  in  Providence.  John  is  president 
of  the  Blackstone  Vallev  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  chairman  of  the  East  Prov- 
idence Economic  Development  Com- 
mission, and  a  director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Chamber  of  C:ommerce  Federa- 
tion. 

CraijT  Pozzi  is  the  new  director  of 
the  Coos  Art  Museum  in  Coos  Bay, 
Oreg.  He  moved  to  the  area  from  the 
University  of  Utah  in  .Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  has  been  an  assistant  pro- 
lessor  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Archi- 
tecture and  an  adjunct  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  art  department.  At  the 
graduate  school,  he  developed  the 
photography  program  emphasizing 
design  principles  and  "photogr.iphic 
seeing.  " 

/'^  f^  Jay  Eliiek.  Providence,  was 
r^  r~\  elected  first  vice  president  of 
\J  \J  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode 
Island  at  its  annual  dinner-meeting  in 
May. 

Helene  Keys.sar  is  now  chairperson 
of  the  communication  department  at 
the  University  of  California  at  San  Di- 
ego, where  she  also  holds  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  drama  department.  She  has 
just  published  Righl  in  Her  Siml:  The  Life 
of  Anna  Louise  Sirong  (Random  House, 
co-authored  with  Fracy  B.  Strong).  Her 
Book,  EeminisI  I'heaire,  was  scheduled  to 
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be  issued  last  summer  by  Macmillan. 
She  lives  with  her  husband  and  two 
children  in  Encinitas,  Calif. 

Greg  King  and  his  wife,  Pal.  recent- 
ly celebrated  their  twentieth  wedding 
anniversary  at  their  home  in  Gaines- 
ville. Fla.  Greg  is  an  associate  professor 
and  chairman,  department  of  ortho- 
dontics, Lniversitv  of  Florida  Osllege 
of  Dentistrv.  Pat  is  a  staff  attornev  with 
Legal  Services  in  nearbv  Ocala,  Ha. 
They  have  two  children,  Jeffrey  Nich- 
olas, 15,  and  Caroline  Eve,  ll  Greg 
recently  completed  his  ninth  marathon, 
his  best  time  being  2:41.  Pat  has  run 
one  marathon  in  4:31. 

Jtiltti  R.  Marquis  has  received  a 
master  of  science  degree  in  taxation 
from  the  K.E.  Seidman  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Grand  Valley  State  College, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  has  become 
an  adjunct  professor  in  the  school's 
graduate  tax  program.  He  twice  re- 
ceived the  school's  Tax  Affiliates'  Writ- 
ing Excellence  Award.  Both  of  his  tax 
papers  were  published;  one  appeared 
in  the  fall  1983  issue  of  the  Dflroit  Col- 
lege uf  Law  Review.  John  was  recently 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  First 
of  America  Bank-Holland.  He  is  a 
partner  in  the  Holland.  Mich.,  law  fnm 
of  Scholten,  Fant  &  Maitiuis  and  is  a 
past  two-term  president  of  the  Ottawa 
County  Bar  Association. 

Dean  Pineles  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Vermont  District  Court  bench  in 
Montpelier  by  Gov.  Richard  Snelling, 
whom  Dean  has  served  as  legal  counsel 
since  1982.  He  has  also  served  as  labor 
and  industry  commissioner,  deputy 
health  commissioner,  and  an  assistant 
attorney  general.  Before  joining  state 
government,  he  practiced  law  in  Stowe, 
Vt.,  and  worked  for  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  in  Washington. 

/-^  /-^  Ross  Jones,  treasurer  of  the 
1^  1^  Reader's  Digest  Association, 
V-^  V^  Inc.,  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Source  Telecom- 
puting Corporation,  a  Readers  Digest 
subsidiary.  He  has  been  a  board  mem- 
ber of  Source  1  elecomputing  since  it 
was  acquired  by  Reader's  Digest  in  1980. 
In  September  1979,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  VS'hile  House  to  participate  in  the 
President's  Executive  Exchange  Pro- 
gram, a  volunteer  progiam  lor  business 
officials.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  Poimd 
Ridge,  N.\'.,  with  their  two  children. 

Dr.  Peter  Alan  Shapiro,  associate 
professor  of  orthodontics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  (Seattle),  has 
been  named  ihairman  of  the  depart- 
ment ot  orthodontics.  He  has  been  a 
facultv  member  there  since  1973. 


Richard  Shaw.  Jr..  has  his  master's 
degree  in  teaching,  and  is  now  working 
toward  his  doctorate  at  Ball  State  Uni- 
\ersit\  in  Indiana.  His  father  is  Richard 
Shait'  (see  '37). 

Frederic  D.  Wells  has  been  named 
controller  of  the  Fred  Ezra  Company,  a 
commercial  real  estate  hrm  serving  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  metiopolitan  area. 
Frederic,  his  wife,  and  two  childten 
recently  moved  to  Bethesda,  Md.,  from 
Lake  Placid,  N.\'.  In  Lake  Placid,  he 
designed  and  installed  systems  for  area 
miniicipalities,  banks,  and  hotels. 

Dr.  Robert  W  esselhoeft  has  been 
named  medical  director  of  the  Whittier 
Rehabilitation  Hospital,  Haverhill, 
Mass.  He  has  a  multidisciplinary  back- 
ground in  rehabilitation  medicine, 
public  health,  and  family  medicine. 
He's  an  instructor  of  family  medicine  at 
Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center 
and  a  primary-care  physician  at  the 
Boston  Evening  Medical  Center. 

/^%  ^m  Joseph  J.  Adams  has  been 
1^  /  named  assistant  vice  presi- 
\J  I  dent-government  affairs  in 
the  law  and  fmance  department  of  the 
Union  Pacific  System  with  responsibility 
for  federal  and  state  legislation,  politi- 
cal matters,  and  community  relations. 
The  department's  headquarters  are  in 
Omaha,  Neb.  He  served  on  the  White 
House  staff  and  in  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  before  joining  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  in  1978  as  assistant 
general  attorney. 

Thomas  F.  Gaffney  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  Alamco  in  Clarksburg, 
W.Va.,  the  largest  publicly-held  inde- 
pendent producer  of  oil  and  gas  in  the 
Appalachian  Basin.  He  is  executive  vice 
president  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  Guardian  Industries  Corporation  of 
Northville,  Mich.  He  also  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Cue  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  a  consumer-related  products 
manufacturer,  and  is  a  director  of 
Central  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Des  Moines.  He  lives  in  Northville  with 
his  wife  and  son. 

Teny  Ann  Mood.  Denver,  writes: 
"I've  returned  from  a  three-month  stay 
in  Reading,  England,  where  I  was  on  a 
job  exchange  at  the  University  of 
Reading  Library.  A  librarian  from 
there  took  over  my  job  at  the  University 
of  C;olorado  at  [Jenver  for  the  three 
months  I  was  at  Reading.  In  addition  to 
switching  jobs,  we  exchanged  houses 
and  cars.  I  was  able  to  do  a  lot  of  tour- 
ing around  England  on  weekends,  but 
the  best  part  wasn't  being  a  tourist,  it 
was  experiencing  the  English  way  of  life 
continued  on  page  54 


Twenty-three 
'delightful'  years 
as  Rhode  Island 
health  director 


On  a  sweltering  Wednesday  last  Jime, 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Cannon  '32  addressed  a 
crowd  of  about  3(»t)  peojjle  oulside  the 
Pro\idence  office  building  that  bears 
his  name.  After  twentv-tliree  vcars  as 
director  of  the  state's  Health  Depart- 
menl — a  perfectly  "delightful  lime, "  he 
I  ailed  it — Dr.  Cannon  was  turning  the 
department  over  to  Dr.  H.  Denman 
Scott,  who  had  been  director-designate 
lor  the  pie\ioiis  year. 

I  he  department  Dr.  Scott  received 
is  \astlv  different  from  what  Dr.  Can- 
non found  back  in  1961.  .\i  that  lime, 
Rhode  Island  had  a  thicket  of  local 
lieallh  boards,  main  of  which  were 
financial  burdens.  Dr.  Cannon  man- 
aged to  abolish  those  local  boards,  con- 
solidate public  health  into  a  single  de- 
pailment,  and  institute  the  nation's  first 
statewide  immuni/alion  programs 
against  polio,  measles,  (lermaii  measles, 
and  other  diseases.  "It's  fair  to  say." 
said  Dr.  Da\  id  S.  Greer,  dean  of  medi- 
cine, "that  under  Joe  Cannon  the 
Health  DcpartinenI  in  Rhode  Island 
went  from  the  bottom  ol  the  heap  in 
the  Uniled  States  all  the  way  up  lo  ilif 
top  rank." 

What  kind  of  man  did  all  that?  A 
gruff  One,  sa\  some.  LMipiediclable, 
irascible,  sav  others.  Effecti\e,  nearly 
everyone  is  quick  to  add. 

L^r.  Clreer  has  observed  Dr.  Can- 
non closely  over  the  years,  ttrst  as 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Health  and  now  as  dean  of 
medicine.  "I  would  characterize  Clan- 
non  as  a  man  who  is  such  an  idealist 
and  such  an  ethiial,  moral  man,  that  he 
h.is  had  to  cultivate  a  veneer — a  mcmti- 
ing  \eneer.  His  basic  persoiialit\'  would 
have  made  him  so  vulnerable  in  the 
public  sector  that  he'd  lia\e  been  de- 
stroyed. But  it's  an  amiable  menace, 
one  that  he  used  to  keep  people  off 
balance  while  he  pursued  his  goals  for 
the  Health  Departmenl. 

"People  who  doii'l  know  him  ihink 
of  him  as  erratic,  often  aiigrv.  For  me. 
the  tip  came  when  I  arrived  at  Broun,  i 
couldn't  see  how  llie  kind  ol  person  Ik 
pretended  to  be  could  ha\e  crealed  ihc  , 
kind  of  Heallh  Deparlmenl  thai  Rhode 


Dr.  Cannon  speaks  at  his  retirement  ceremony  in  June. 


Island  has.  He  liad  a  \()iing  staff — ver\ 
loyal,  almost  woishipfiil.  But  in  ttie 
State  House,  no  one  really  knew  what 
would  come  out  of  his  mouth  next.  He 
could  be  painfully  candid  or  he  could 
be  evasive.  I've  learned  a  threat  deal  h\ 
watching  him." 

Dr.  Camion  was  understand.ihh 
flattered  and  pleased  to  hear  that.  He 
also  seemed  relieved  to  discover  that 
someone  understood  his  public  perso- 
na. He  was  painfulh  shv  at  Brown,  he 
said  during  an  interview  in  his  P'ast  Side 
home.  He  looked  down  when  he  pas.sed 
people  on  the  Green.  As  a  public  health 
officer  in  Denver  early  in  his  caieer,  he 
was  petrified  when  he  had  to  appear  on 
radio  or  tele\ision.  He  didn't  lealK  gel 
used  to  the  spotlight  until  he  came  back 
to  Rhode  Island. 

His  return  to  Pro\idence  bioiight 
him  full  circle.  He  was  born  here,  at- 
tended Technical  High  School,  and 
entered  Brown  as  an  engineering  stu- 
dent. (When  he  switched  to  pre-med, 
he  missed  the  registrar's  deadline  b\ 
fifteen  minutes.  "So  it  cost  me  fi\e 
bucks  to  get  into  this  business,"  he  said.) 
He  graduated  from  Brown  with  a 
Ph.B. — A.B.'s  were  foi  graduates  who 
had  begun  stud\ing  Latin  in  high 
school;  Clannon  had  studied  black- 
smithing  instead — and  headed  for 
medical  school  at  Tufts,  where  he 
graduated  cum  laudc  in  l'.);?6. 

He  was  interested  in  the  Armv  (his 
father  was  commandei  of  harbor  de- 
fen,ses  in  Narragansett  Bav  during 
Woi-ld  War  1),  but  he  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  West  Point.  He  also  didn't  like 
'the  idea  of  pri\aie  practice,  so  he  got  an 
iiiiteinship  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hos- 
ipilal.  That  led  to  an  administrative  post 
during  World  War  II,  three-and-a-half 
years  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  two  plane 
crashes,  and  a  severe  case  of  hepatitis. 


"I  spent  a  long  time  in  the  hospital  in 
Denver,  and  another  year  recuperat- 
ing," he  said.  "I  met  my  first  wife  there. 
We  both  got  to  like  Denver,  so  after  we 
got  married,  ue  settled  down  there." 
Dr.  Caiuion  came  back  to  Rhode 
Island  to  join  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfaie  and  was  put  in  charge  of  all  of 
the  state's  institutions.  His  career  in  the 
spotlight  began  almost  immediatelv. 
'  Iheie  were  some  big  hassles  then.  The 
piess  asked  me  about  the  institutions, 
and  I  said  they  weie  horiible — under- 
staffed, overciowded,  underfunded. 
That  got  some  big  headlines,  and  all  the 
fuss  almost  drove  me  back  to  Colorado. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  papeis  reported 
that  I  had  alreadv  quit.  But  I  decided  to 
slay,  and  I'm  glad  I  did."  He  also 
learned  something  about  being  outspo- 
ken: All  the  attention  he  generated 
brought  about  a  \'ast  impro\emenl  in 
stale  institutions. 

In  Januarv  1961  he  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
set  about  the  task  of  consolidation.  "It 
came  to  fruition  in  1964,  as  far  as  legis- 
lation was  concerned,  but  il  didn't  take 
effect  until  1966.  It  was  diflicuft  — very 
difficult.  I  visited  every  city  and  town 
several  times — city  councils,  mayois, 
whatever.  I  got  a  lot  of  flak  because 
thev  claimed  to  be  very  happy  with 
what  they  had.  But  what  did  they  have? 
Nothing.  The  biggest  reason  il  passed 
was  that  the  city  of  Providence  got  off 
the  hook  for  about  hall  a  million 
bucks." 

The  legislation  also  helped  smooth 
the  way:  Dr.  Cannon  had  to  take  over 
all  the  full-time  employees  of  all  the 
local  boards  of  health.  But  he  was  able 
to  mold  the  new  department  into  one 
of  the  most  effecti\e  in  the  nation,  as  a 
thick  wad  of  newspaper  clips  can  attest. 
Soon  an  internship  with  the  Rhode  Is- 


land Department  of  Health  became  one 
of  the  most  highly  prized  assignments 
in  public  health.  It  still  is. 

Dr.  Camion  was  also  instrumental 
ill  establishing  <i  medical  school  at 
Biou  II.  "I  saw  what  could  be  done,  and 
what  had  been  done  in  San  Krancisio 
and  Boston.   Ihe  universities  provided 
strength.  Governmental  health  depart- 
ments can't  really  operate  well  without 
the  financial,  political,  and  research 
support  of  good  medical  schools.  That's 
win  I  alwa\s  hoped  there  would  be  a 
medical  school  here,  with  close  affili- 
ations." 

But  Dr.  C:annon's  support  for  the 
Program  in  Medicine  hasn't  been  un- 
c|uestioning  o\er  the  years.  "Although 
he's  been  a  very  strong  supporter,  he 
hasn't  been  reluctant  to  send  us  some 
pretty  strong  volleys  from  time  to 
time,"  Dr.  Greer  said.  "We  serve  dif- 
ferent constituencies.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  agree  with  him  that  preventive 
health  care  and  health  maintenance 
progiams  should  lia\e  top  piioril\.  But 
we're  also  a  leaching  institution  with 
commitmetits  to  area  hospitals,  so  we 
can't  ignore  requests  for  high-technol- 
ogy equipment." 

How  will  retirement  sit  with  some- 
one who  has  spent  so  main  vears  in  the 
public  eve?  Dr.  Cannon  is  very  definite 
about  making  a  clean  break.  "I  won't 
have  any  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment and  I  realK  don't  want  one,"  he 
said.  "I'm  not  director  emeritus.  Maybe 
I'll  have  lunch  once  in  a  while,  and  I'll 
always  be  happy  to  offer  help  and  ad- 
vice, but  I  don't  want  to  have  a  regular 
connection." 

There  is  a  possible  connection  with 
Brown,  however,  perhaps  as  a  visiting 
fellow  in  public  |3o1ic\.  He'd  like  that, 
he  said,  and  Brown  would  terlainlv  love 
to  have  him.  "Cannon  could  bring  the 
real  world  into  our  academic  commu- 
nity and  leaven  our  view  of  what's  pos- 
sible," said  Dr.  Greer.  "Health  policy 
will  be  such  a  prime  issue  this  year — in 
Congress  and  elsewhere — that  Cannon 
would  be  a  tremendously  valuable 
person  to  have  on  campus." 

And  what  is  to  iDecome  of  Dr.  Can- 
non's legacy,  the  Department  of 
Health?  Consensus  .says  it  is  in  very 
capable  hands.  "Denny  Scott  will  be  an 
excellent  director,  but  he'll  also  be  quite 
a  bit  different,"  Dr.  Greer  said.  "In 
some  ways.  Cannon  operated  like  a 
classic  big-city  boss.  They've  simply 
stop|3ed  making  them  like  that.  He  was 
the  last  of  his  kind."  Mark  Nickel 

The  xviilcr  is  eissislaiil  direcUn  of  Nezv.s  and 
liijiirmalion  Sennces.  at  Brown. 
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from  ihc  inside." 

lamrs  \aiighl(i>i  li\cs  in  Weston, 
C;onn..  with  wile  Pamela,  son  Cregorv, 
15,  and  daughter  Keiia,  12.  He  made 
his  lilni  acting  debut  in  Tht-  Paper  Chase. 
and  a  veai  attei  that,  in  1974,  was 
"lured  out  to  Hollywood"  bv  the  olfei 
of  a  r\'  sciies,  'Faiaday  and  Co."  He 
has  appealed  on  Broadway  in  the  mu- 
sital  /  Love  My  Wife,  and  plaved  oppo- 
site Maiv  1  viei  Mooie  in  the  drama 
\\h(,\e  Life  h  ll.  .\u\way?.  He  was  also 
tealuied  in  a  recent  lA'  series, 
"  I  rannia  tx-ntei ." 

Ur.  Robert  Joel  Ruheiwlrni  has  be- 
come director  of  the  Brooklvn-Si.ilen 
Island  Mental  Health  Service  of  Health 
Insuiance  Plan  of  Cireater  New  York, 
the  oldest  HMO  in  the  country.  His 
wife  is  Marirarel  Miiers  W'eniir  (see  78). 
Their  daughter,  I.iba,  lunied  1  in  M.iv. 

y^^  /^  Riiberl  F.  Cnhea.  jr..  writes:  "1 
i^  St  am  the  proud  papa  of  a 
\j  \Jj  daughter,  Rebecca  Ann,  now 
1  \e.ir  old.  l-ast  year,  1  stayed  home  to 
take  care  of  her  while  my  wife,  Kathy, 
worked  as  a  clerk  for  the  West  Virginia 
Supreme  Comt.  Kath\  and  I  are  now  in 
a  law  |)aniKiship  iti  Fairniont,  W.Va. 
Wc  enj<>\  lighting  big  coi  |)orations  and 
insiuance  companies." 

Diane  Della-Loi^giii  .uul  Marly 
Mueller  announce  the  birth  of  their  sec- 
ond child,  Nora  Marisa,  in  January 
198S.  Nicholas  is  now  4.  Diane  is  pio- 
diiction  manager  of  the  Handbook  oj 
Norlh  Amernan  Inilians  at  the  Smithso- 
nian. Marty  has  just  become  chief  of 
African  o|Krations  for  ttie  Peace  Corps. 
They  live  at  2:^7  Hth  St.  SE,  Washing- 
Ion,  D.C.  2()00.'i. 

Bruce  H.  Devens  and  Monica  Srhaefer 
Devem  (see  70)  report:  "We  have 
moved  back  east  after  nearly  fifteen 
years  in  California.  Our  new  address  is: 
42  Bradford  St.,  (.len  Rock,  N.).  ()74:")2. 
We  came  back  with  two  chilchcn:  Arik, 
3  1/2,  and  lalia.  1  1/2.  We  both  have 
new  jobs.  Bruce  is  now  a  senior  sc  ieiitist 
in  the  Division  of  immnnophai  niacol- 
ogy  at  llollmann-I.a  Roche  Ph.u  nia- 
cciiticals.  He  is  engaged  in  research  on 
drugs  for  the  treatment  of  cancer  and 
AIDS.  We're  very  happy  to  be  back  (not 
that  we  didn't  enjoy  (California)." 

William  D.  Cibson.  Berkfey,  Mass.,  is 
credit  officer  and  manager  of  the  com- 
mercial  credit  depart ment  of  Citizens 
Bank  in  Piovideiue.  A  graduate  of  the 
Stonier  Ctadnale  .School  of  Banking  at 
Rutgers  L'niversilv,  he  won  the  198;^ 
New  England  Paper-Writing  Competi- 
tion sponsored  by  Robert  Morris  Asso- 
ciates. His  topic  was,  "Before  You 
C:hoose   a    Micro   Computer    for   Your 


Credit  Dep.irlment." 

Hill  Mallesoii.  lormc-il\  senior  vice 
presicieiu-account  set \ ice  ai  Hill,  Holli- 
day,  a  Boston  achertising  firm,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  European  client 
services.  Based  in  London,  he  will 
oversee  all  account  service  and  public 
relations  activities  on  the  agency's  Eu- 
ropean accounts. 

William  K.  Sjiillman.  jr..  writes:  "As 
of  August,  1  have  joined  Simmonds 
Precision's  Instrument  Svstems  Divi- 
sion, as  manager  of  advanced  systems 
and  preliminary  product  design.  Sim- 
monds is  located  in  Vergennes,  Vt.,  and 
our  new  home  address  is  in  Charlotte, 
\'t." 

/'^  y^  .Man  Blilzblau  is  employed  as 
1^  iJ  a  systems  programmer  at 
\J  %J  Wang  Laboratories  in  Hol- 
yokc,  Mass.  His  address  is  Apt.  3-0,  .5(i 
rheroux  Dr.,  Chicopee,  Mass.  01020. 

David  I.  Kertzer.  Brunswick,  Maine, 
associate  professor  of  anthropology  at 
Bowdoin  College,  has  been  promoted 
to  professor.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  faculty  since  1973.  David  is  the  au- 
thor of  Comrade.'^  and  Christians:  Religion 
and  Political  Struggle  in  Communist  Italy. 
He  recently  was  elected  to  a  thiee-year 
term  on  the  steering  committee  of  the 
Council  for  European  Studies. 

Dr.  Naomi  Das  Neufeld  was  recently 
selected  as  an  "Outstanding  Young 
Woman  of  America"  by  the  Board  of 
Advisors  of  Outstanding  Young  Wom- 
en of  America.  Selected  from  thou- 
sands of  nominations  submitted  by 
business  and  civic  leaders,  she  is  a  pe- 
diatrician and  head  of  the  endocrinol- 
ogy department  at  the  (Cedars  of  Sinai 
Hospital  in  Los  Angeles.  She  is  also  a 
faculty  member  at  UCLA.  Naomi  has 
performed  extensive  research  on  dia- 
betes in  children.  She  and  her  husband, 
Timolhy,  live  in  Pacihc  Palisades,  Calif. 
I'hev  have  two  daughters,  Pamela,  b, 
and  Kathryn,  3. 

John  Michael  Shelton.  Eugene, 
(Oieg.,  carried  the  Olympic  Torch 
through  Southern  California  (near 
( )ni.ii  io.  C.ilil.)  on  July  23. 

^^  /~Y  Harold  Baile\,  jr..  Boston,  was 
/  I  I  elected  to  a  two-year  term  as 
/  \J  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  this  year  and  has  been  elected 
to  a  second  three-year  term  on  the 
Brown  Alumni  Monthly's  Board  of  Edi- 
tors. He  is  an  account  executive  with 
IBM's  Academic  Information  Systems 
Business  Uiiil. 

Bruce  A.  Clark,  Piovidence,  has  re- 
turned to  Brown  to  finish  up  his  un- 
dergraduate work.  He  can  be  reached 


at  (Campus  Box  4858. 

Monica  Scliaefer  Devens  and  Briicc  H. 
Devens  (see  '68)  report:  "We  have 
moved  back  east  after  nearly  fifteen 
years  in  California.  New  address:  42 
Bradfoid  Si.,  (Men  Rock,  N.j.  07452. 
We  came  back  with  two  children,  Arik, 
3  1/2,  and  Talia,  1  1/2."  Monica  is  the 
assistant  director  of  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Piograms  Office  at  the  Modern 
Language  Association.  Her  job  is  ad- 
ministrative, involving  her  mainly  in 
publishing  a  journal  and  gathering  data 
lor  federally-funded  piojects  on  lan- 
guage education. 

W\'nian  Herendeen  is  living  in 
Windsor.  Ontario. 
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Dr.  Richard  j.  Forde  writes:  "I 
have  just  completed  a  year  as 
_  director  of  the  forty-bed 
inpatient  psychiatry  service  at  the  Naval 
Hospital,  which  is  my  current  duty  sta- 
tion in  San  Diego.  The  job  involves 
teaching  interns  and  residents  as  well  as 
being  a  paper-pusher  in  the  Navy  bu- 
reaucracy. 1  hold  a  clinical  professor- 
ship at  UCSD  and  am  in  charge  of  the 
civilian  medical  student  clerkship  in 
psychiatry  at  the  Naval  Hospital.  This 
past  spring,  I  passed  my  examination 
for  board  certification  in  psychiatry. 
California  is  gieat;  I  bought  a  house 
last  year  and  plan  to  stick  around  for  a 
while.  For  fun,  I  am  playing  viola  in  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  (Orchestra 
and  am  taking  a  course  in  Japanese. 
ALso,  the  Navy  recently  promoted  me  to 
lieutenant  commander." 

Susan  Geib  is  an  account  executive 
at  the  graphic  communications  firm  of 
(;ips,  Balkind  Sc  Associates  in  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Patricia  L.  Gerharg  and  her 
husband.  Dr.  Nelson  M.  Braslow,  have 
moved  to  Kingston,  N.Y.,  with  their 
children,  Laura,  4,  and  Joshua,  2.  Pa- 
tricia and  her  husband  are  in  private 
practice  and  are  teaching  in  the  Family 
Practice  Residency  Training  Program 
in  Kingston. 

Beverly  Jennings  Kosak,  Lakeville, 
Conn.,  reports:  "Alter  returning  liom 
four  years  in  France  in  the  spring  of 
i982,  my  husband,  JefL  and  I  moved  to 
the  Hotchkiss  School,  where  he  will  be 
teaching  French.  We  have  two  sons,  | 
Freddy,  2  1/2,  and  Lou,  3  months." 

^—  y^  Deborah  Blackwell  joined  the 
/  W  New  York  office  of  Pitts- 
/  i^  burgh's  public  television  sta- 
tion, W(jED,  in  April.  She  is  director  of 
international  sales  and  co-production 
for  QED  Enterprises,  a  division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Pittsburgh  Public  Broad- 


casting  and  its  television  licensee 
(WQPLD).  She  is  responsible  for  mar- 
keting llie  programs  of  WQF.I)  and 
othei  producers  in  loreign  maikels.  In 
addition,  she  will  oversee  the  corpora- 
tion's co-production  activities.  She  had 
been  director  of  family  prograiinning 
and  co-production  sales  for  The  Knter- 
tainment  Channel,  a  pay  cable  service. 
Dinidlil  A.  Campbell  has  mo\ed  from 
West  Hartlord,  Conn.,  to  Salt  Lake 
(ilv,  Utah. 

Dr.  George  Clutiiali}  .md  his  wife, 
Karen,  of  F<rsl  Kieetown,  Mass.,  leport 
the  birtii  of  their  first  cliild,  Nicholas, 
on  July  (i.  (k'orge  is  a  staff  anesthesiol- 
ogist at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New 
Bedfoid.  Mass. 

Oliver  D.  Cromwell  and  Sheila  7"ei  ry 
were  married  on  May  19.  Oliver's 
brother,  Paul  Cromwell  '78,  served  as  the 
best  man.  An  extended  honevmoon  to 
South  Pacifn  islands  included  Raialon- 
ga  and  .Aitiitaki  in  the  Ciook  Isl.nids, 
Vanua  Levu  and  Viti  Levu  in  Fiji,  and 
brief  visits  to  Tahiti,  Moorea,  and 
Hawaii.  Sheila  has  had  a  personal 
financial  planning  practice  in  White 
Plains,  N.S'.,  for  seven  years.  Oliver,  a 
vice  piesidenl  at  Don.ildson,  Liill^in  ^• 
Jenrette  in  New  Wnk.  recentlv  com- 
pleled  his  eighth  vear  as  an  inxestment 
hanker. 

lulwtird  M.  Good  has  been  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  history  depaitmenl 
at  North  Yarmouth  Academy  in  Yar- 
mouth, Maine,  and  will  have  expanded 
responsibilities  in  his  current  lole  as 
head  of  the  upper  school.  He  is  also  the 
school's  \arsiiv  ice  hockev  coach. 

Dr.  W'llliiim  C.  Graham  ('75  NLD.), 
Charleston,  W.V'a.,  is  a  faculty  member 
cjf  the  Marshall  I'Tiivcisitv  School  of 
Medicine.  Before  coming  to  Mai  shall  in 
1980,  he  took  his  internship  and  resi- 
dency in  medicine  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  in  Providence. 

Andrew  N.  Price  has  been  named  by 
Brockway,  Inc.,  Brockwav.  Pa.,  as  vice 
president,  marketing  and  planning,  of 
its  airline  division.  I'he  division  is  com- 
posed of  three  wholh-owned  Brockwav 
subsidiaries:  Crown  Airwavs,  of  Du 
Bois,  Pa.;  Cilinton  Aero,  of  Plattsliurgh, 
N.'\'.;  and  .\\y  North,  of  Burlington,  Vt. 
He  was  previouslv  employed  by  IWA 
as  director,  domestic  passenger  pricing, 
and  more  recentlv  has  served  as  vice- 
president,  maiketing  and  pl.inning,  of 
Air  North.  He  lives  in  .South  Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

^^  t^    Dr.   Robert  Alexander  is  a  di- 

/     '^  rector  of  The  Lincoln  Street 

'     ^^  Associates,  a  group  providing 

psychological   and   psychiatric   services. 


in  Fverett,  Mass.  The  group  rccenlK 
Joined  the  Whidden  Memorial  Hospital 
medical  staff.  Robert  is  also  a  clinical 
instrtictor  at  Harvard  Medical  Schcjol 
and  a  clinical  associate  at  Massachusetts 
('■eneral  Hospital. 

Lynn  Higgnis  and  her  husband, 
Alan  Scholes,  of  (;lasgc)w,  Scotl.md, 
report  the  birth  of  Michael  Scott 
Scholes  on  April  9  in  (ilasgow.  Lynn 
will  return  to  her  job  in  Fclinburgh  as 
investigator/presenter  for  the  Royal 
Fine  Art  Commission  for  .Scotland  after 
a  trip  home  to  St.  Louis. 

Ann  Holyoke  Lehmann,  Berlin,  West 
Cermany,  was  married  to  Eberhard 
Friedrich  Otto  Blum,  also  of  Berlin,  on 
July  9  in  lierlin.  Ann  spent  her  junior 
year  stuching  in  Berlin,  where  she  has 
coniinued  lo  make  her  home  and  pur- 
sue her  work  as  an  artist.  Her  husband, 
■I  flutist  and  artist,  studied  at  the  Hoch- 
sc  hule  fur  Musik  in  Berlin.  I  he  couple 
spent  the  summer  in  Italy. 

Ronald  J.  Mann  was  married  on 
Aug.  4  to  Karen  M.  Poziomek  in  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.Y.  A  number  of  Brown  grad- 
uates attended  the  wedding.  Both  Ron 
and  Karen  work  at  Arthur  Andersen  X: 
Ca).  in  New  York  as  management  con- 
sultants.  I'hey  li\e  in   Fairylown,  N.W 

Lisa  Margolin  and  Peler  Jones  (see 
'74)  ha\e  spent  the  last  two  years  in 
Djursholm,  Sweden.  In  September, 
ihev  headed  back  to  Chicago. 

John  Richards  recentlv  celebrated 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  move  to 
.'\ustralia,  and  shortly  thereafter,  re- 
ceived a  posting  to  I  okyo  with  IBM 
World  Fradc  Asia  (Corporation.  He  will 
be  in  Japan  for  two  years  with  his  wife, 
Janice,  and  three  sons,  before  return- 
ing to  Sydney. 

Donald  M.  Slanjord  is  a  lawyer  in 
Clhapel  Hill,  N.C.  He  is  past  chairman 
of  the  Battle  Park  precinct,  a  membej 
of  the  Orange  County  Democratic 
Executive  Committee,  and  past  presi- 
dent of  Orange  Countv  Young  Deino- 
ciats. 

Samuel  VV.  Woolford.  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  been  promotecf  to  associate 
professor  of  mathematical  sciences  at 
Worcester  Povtechiiic  Institute.  A 
member  of  the  WPI  faculty  since  1979, 
he  has  research  interests  in  applied  sta- 
tistics and  probabilitv,  operations  re- 
search, opiimi/ation.  and  stochastic 
processes  and  control. 

^7     A    '^'"'>'    /■"     Counihan    and     D. 

/   /I    Dunbar       Livingston       were 

/       -1-  married  in  the  chapel  of  St. 

Ceoige's  School,  Middletown,  R.I.,  on 

July    7.    In    attendance    were   FAizaheth 

Counihan  Cirgenski  '75.   the   matron   of 


honor,  and  Robert  M.  Counihan  '80,  who 
served  as  an  usher.  Mary  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Counihan.  Jr.  '35  and  Lois 
Colinan  Counihan  '45.  She  is  an  assistant 
counsel  in  the  law  depai  tment  of  New 
England  Life  in  Boston.  Duniwr  is  an 
assistant  district  attorney  for  Essex 
County,  Mass.  They  are  living  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Robert  Halpern  is  studying  horticul- 
ture and  landscape  design  at  Lemple 
University  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  won 
a  graduate  studv  fellowship  for  the 
Longwood  Program  in  Ornamental 
Horticulture,  a  cooperative  project  of 
Longwood  Ciardens,  Kennctt  Scpiare, 
Pa.,  and  the  University  of  Delaware. 

Peter  Jones  and  Lisa  Margolin  '73 
have  spent  the  last  two  years  in  Djurs- 
holm, Sweden,  where  Peter  was  the 
assistant  director  of  the  Mittag-Lxffler 
Institute.  In  September,  they  returned 
to  C:hicago,  where  Peter  is  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  C;hi- 
cago.  Visitors  in  Sweden  included  Ste- 
ven Jones  '82,  who  stopped  off  on  the 
way  to  Apia,  Western  Samoa,  and  a 
two-year  stint  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Kalherine  M.  Klein  was  married  on 
April  28  to  Clifford  M.  Kuhn.  She  is  a 
printer  and  graphic  designer  with  Al- 
ternatives Resource  Center  in  Atlanta. 
He  is  a  histoi  ian  now  working  on  a 
stuch  of  an  .'\ilanta  synagogue  and  a 
radio  series  on  the  history  of  black 
workcis  in  Alabama.  He  is  a  doctoral 
candidate  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  CMiapel  Hill. 

Paiiiela  7".  Lixkwood  writes:  "I  mar- 
ried .Xrthur  J.  Washington  on  May  12. 
Aithur.  a  Northwestern  Lfniversity 
graduat^,  is  an  attorney  practicing  with 
Mendes  &  Mount  in  Manhattan.  We 
have  purchased  a  house  in  Larchmont, 
N.Y.,  which  we  have  been  renovating 
ourselves  at  the  rate  of  about  one  room 
every  six  months.  What  fun!" 

David  Schulson  was  married  to 
Sheree  Starr  in  North  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  on  July  3.  Dave  is  an  attorney  with 
the  Dade  County  State's  Attorney's 
Office,  and  Sheree  is  a  school  teacher. 
Lhey  aie  living  in  North  Miami  Beach. 
Best  man  at  the  wedding  was  Heni-y 
Schulson  '77.  Other  Brown  alunnii  in 
attendance  included  the  groom's  la- 
ther, Hynian  Schulson  '33. 

Frances  M.  Wentwoiih,  a  captain  in 
the  Air  Force,  was  recently  awarded  the 
Alumni  Medal  of  Honor  by  Wentworth 
Instittite  of  Lechnology,  wheie  she 
achieved  a  perfect  4.0  average  in  com- 
puter science  studies  while  working 
full-time.  She  is  assigned  to  the  Penta- 
gon in  Washington,  creating  and  de- 
signing computer  software. 
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^m   ^    Su\ini  Demhrow  Daiihc  and  her 

/    1^  husband,  David,  of  Melaiiie, 

/     %J  La.,  report  tlie  birth  ot  their 

second  thild,  Brian  Jatobs,  on  Nov.  4, 

1983.  "He  and  big  sister,  liana,  piovide 

us  with  our  greatest  joy.    The  World's 

Fair   here   in    New   Orleans   is    lots   of 

fun!" 

Dr.    Harold   K.    Gever   (78    M.D.). 

Holland.  Pa.,  writes:  "I'd  like  to  report 
the  birth  of  our  first  child,  Evan  Samuel 
(iever,  on  .April  27.  ,Mso,  I  am  phvsi- 
cian-in-charge  at  the  Bucks  County 
office  of  the  health  maintainence  or- 
ganization Health  .•\merica." 

Dr.  FrcdnKk  Liltlcton.  internist  on 
staff  at  Rappahannock  Cieneral  Hospi- 
tal in  Kilmarnock,  Va.,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  American  Clollege  of 
Physicians,  the  largest  organization  of 
general  internists  and  allied  specialists 
in  the  world.  He  has  been  on  stall  at 
RGH  since  October  1982  and  lives  in 
White  .Stone,  \'a..  with  his  wife,  Terry 
.Anne,  and  their  son,  Matthew. 

David  B.  Sholem  and  his  wife,  Jan, 
announce  the  birth  of  their  son,  Jamie 
Alan,  on  May  2.  The  Sholems  live  at 
.515  South  Willis  Ave.,  Champaign,  III. 
61821.  David  is  a  partner  in  the 
Champaign  law  firm  of  Meyer,  Capel. 
Hirschfeld,  Miuk  y,  [ahn  &  Aldeen. 

^^  y-*  Mirliacl  /.  Berni'tl  reports: 
/  1^  •Since  Januaiy  1983.  1  have 
/  \J  been  an  account  executive 
with  .Abbott  Laboratories'  Diagnostics 
Division,  responsible  for  the  Hawaii/ 
Alaska  area.  Prior  to  that,  I  had  been 
living  in  Dallas  for  five  years.  I  coin- 
pleled  mv  M.B.A.  at  the  University  of 
Dallas  in  1980.  Mv  address:  :5()1  Ha- 
haione  B|.  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96825." 

(Aaudi-  (Aizzuhmi  received  the  J.D. 
degree  from  Northeastern  University 
School  of  Law  in  Boston  on  May  27. 
During  his  three  years  in  law  school,  he 
undertook  fi)ur  quarters  of  full-time 
apprenticeship  at  law  as  well  as  seven 
(|uarlers  of  tradilional  study. 

Douglas  E.  Cuddflxick  has  been  pro- 
moted to  senior  aciount  executive  at 
the  advertising  firm  of  C;haffee-Bedard, 
liu.,  in  Providence.  His  primary  ac- 
cjjunt  responsibilities  include  Acme/ 
Chasten,  American  Insulated  Wire, 
ISOREG  Corporation,  and  Separation 
Sciences,  Inc.  He  joined  the  agency  last 
November. 

Man  Eng  has  been  named  diiector 
of  marketing  and  planning  for  Bethes- 
da  Hospital  in  Chicago.  She  was  for- 
merly policy  and  pl.irniing  associate  for 
the  Chicago  Hospital  Council.  She 
holds  a  inaster's  from  Duke  University. 

\'ils     Finne,     Seattle,     has     been 


awarded  a  Fulbright  grant  to  study 
architecture  in  Finland.  He  is  project 
architect  on  a  $10-niillion  urban, 
mixed-use  project  at  Olson/Walker 
Architects,  Seattle.  The  purjjose  of  his 
study  will  be  to  do  architectural  re- 
.search  on  the  de\elopmenl  of  Scandi- 
navian Neo-Classicism  and  its  current 
significance,  and  to  employ  reseaich 
work  in  an  entry  for  a  national  design 
competition. 

Dr.  Riik  Kageii  now^  has  his  own 
piactice  in  internal  medicine  in  Wynd- 
moor.  Pa.,  and  his  wife,  Valerie  Stevens, 
is  starting  her  own  law  practice  fiom 
their  home  in  (Ueiiside,  Pa. 

Susan  A.  Mauunig.  New  York  City, 
has  moved  and  changed  jobs  in  the  past 
year.  Her  new  position  is  with  Revlon, 
as  a  marketing  inanager  in  the  domestic 
fragiance  division.  Her  new  home 
address:  245  East  54th  St.,  #21-|,  New 
York  City  10022. 

Dr.  Grifjui  P.  Rodgers  has  received 
one  of  foui  fellowships  awarded  In  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Fomidation's 
Minority  Medical  Faculty  Development 
Program.  He  has  been  working  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  since 
1982.  The  faculty  development  pro- 
gram offers  four-year  postdoctoral  re- 
seaich fellowships  to  minority  physi- 
cians who  ha\e  demonstrated  superior 
academic  and  i linical  skills  and  who  aie 
committed  to  careers  in  academic  med- 
icine and  biomedical  research. 

^  ^  Dr.  Louise  A.  Bell  writes:  "I 
/  y  am  a  resident  in  pediatric 
/  /  dentistry  at  the  Oregon 
Health  Sciences  L'niversity  in  Portland. 
Last  March  I  spent  a  week  in  San  Jose. 
Costa  Rica,  piesenting  a  contiruiing 
education  course.  Also.  I  am  the  system 
opetator  of  a  computer  bulletin  board 
system  (CBBS/Aloha).  I  invite  Blown 
alumni  to  call  my  computer  at  (503) 
649-8327." 

Patsy  Cole  notes:  "In  July,  I  moved 
to  Princeton,  N.J.,  to  assume  a  new 
position  as  assistant  dean  of  students  at 
Princeton.  I  would  love  to  receive  mail 
and  \isitois  at  the  following  address: 
63-C  C^ollege  Road  West,  Princeton 
08.540." 

Barbara  H.  {"Bonnie")  Flint  has 
joined  NCNB  National  Bank  of  Florida 
(Miami)  as  a  vice  president  and  loan 
officer  in  corporate  banking.  Prior  to 
joining  the  bank,  she  was  employed  for 
six  years  in  New  York  City  with  Chem- 
ical Bank,  where  she  rose  from  trainee 
to  assistant  vice  president.  She  is  living 
in  Stuart,  Fla. 

Donna  Prince  whs  profiled  in  an 
article  on  black  urban  professionals,  or 


"Buppies,"  in  the  August  issue  of  Bliuk 
Enterprise.  A  vice  president  at  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.  in  New  York  City,  she 
moved  from  analyst  to  associate  vice 
president  in  the  municipal  bonds  divi- 
sion in  six-and-a-half  years.  If  she  had 
had  an  M.B.A.,  Donna  told  Black  Enter- 
prise, "the  process  would  have  taken 
only  three  to  four  years." 

Susan  Greenhaw  Silverman  was  re- 
cently promoted  to  associate  group  ac- 
tuary at  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Her  husband, 
Joseph  H.  Silvenriiin,  is  Moore  Instructor 
of  Mathematics  at  MIL.  Deborah  is  3 
years  old  and  Daniel  Evan  was  born  on 
Aug.  6.   Ihey  live  in  Needham,  Mass. 

^  r-^  Dr.  Richie  Brown  ('81  M.D.) 
/  V^  and  Rozan  Stune  Broum  have 
/  vJ  moved  to  the  Seattle  area. 
Richie  finished  his  family  piactice  resi- 
dency as  chief  resident  in  June.  He  is 
now  in  his  first  year  in  the  Robert 
Wood  lohiison  Faculty  Development 
Fellowship  in  Family  Medicine  at  the 
LIniversitv  of  Washington.  He'll  be 
teaching  medical  students  and  residents 
and  will  complete  a  master's  in  public 
health  in  1986.  Rozan  is  an  account 
representative  for  Western  Data  Cor- 
poration in  Bellevue,  working  with 
financial  systems  on  Hewlett-Packard 
computers. 

Michael  A.  Bucci,  a  1982  graduate 
of  Michigan  Law  School,  received  his 
LL.M.  ill  taxation  from  New  ^'ork  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  May  and  is  now 
an  associate  with  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Herrick  &  Smith. 

Meliira  Furman,  Chicago,  is  a  plan- 
ner at  the  C;hicago  Housing  Authority. 
Richard  J.  Lindsay  was  recently 
graduated  with  distinction  from  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  with  a  master's  degree  in 
business  and  is  associated  with  Huggins 
Financial  Services  in  Philadelphia.  New[ 
address:  1403  Independence  Sc]uare, 
Sixth  and  Locust,  Philadelphia  19106. 

Dr.  Essie  J.  Rolnick  Nash  ('81  M.D.)jj 
reports:    "I    have    finally    finished    myL 
residency  and  am  loving  m>   month  in|i 
the  group  practice  of  internal  medicineL 
at   Hahnemann   University   Hospital  ini, 
Philadelphia.    At    last    we    can    devote^, 
some  more  time  to  our  friends  and  our^ 
house.    Husband,   Dr.   David   B.   Nash 
has  begun  a  fellowship  in  health  police 
at  the  Wharton  School  of  the  Universil\ 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  miss  Brown!" 

Dr.  Slac^  Nerenstone  was  married  in 
|une  to  Dr.   Paul  Jay  Cohen   in  Stain 
ford,  t:onn.  She  recently  compleiecl 
residency   in    internal   medicine  at  tin 
Beth  Israel  Hospital  in  Boston,  when 
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she  was  also  a  clinical  fellow  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  She  has  start- 
ed a  fellowship  in  medical  oncolog\  at 
the  National  Cancer  Institiile  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  Her  husband  is  a  re- 
searcher in  molecular  genetics  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

Lorainc  Ulter,  Los  Angeles,  was 
married  to  Bruce  D.  Kohorn  on  June 
17  in  VVestport  Point.  Mass.  She  is  in 
the  graduate  school  at  UCLA,  where 
her  husband  is  a  postdoctoral  fellow. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont. 

Kalherine  D.  Ventres  writes:  "I  com- 
pleted my  M.B.A.  at  Northwestern 
University's  Kellogg  Graduate  School 
of  Management  in  June,  and  have 
moved  .south  to  work  in  marketing  for 
Seaboard  System  Railroad  in  Jackson- 
ville, Ha.  C:ome  visit!  New  address: 
iy4«  Margaret  St.  #8C,  Jacksonxille 
32204.  (904)  389-9658." 

Maif^aicl  Muers  Wenig  was  ordained 
a  rabbi  in  May  and  is  serving  as  rabbi  at 
Beth  Am,  The  People's  Temple  in  New 
York  C:ity.  Her  husband  is  Dr.  Roheii 
Joel  Rubemlein  (see  '67).  Their  daugh- 
ter. Liba.  turned  1  in  May. 

^^  {~\J-    (-'"ylf  Beck   writes:    "I    am 
/   vJ  moving  to  Houston,  where  I 
'     *-/  will  be  an  assistant  professor 
at  the  University  of  Houston. " 

Dr.  Miinica  L.  Currie  received  her 
medical  degree  during  recent  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. She  has  begun  her  internship  at 
the  University  Hospital,  LIni\ersit\  of 
California  at  San  Diego. 

Or- Jay  Paul  Colella  was  mariied  to 
Dr.  Audrey  L.  Richards  on  Jime  16  in 
Yarmouth,  Maine.  Both  giaduated 
from  the  University  of  Vermont  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  She  has  begun  a  resi- 
dency in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
Shands  Hospital  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  and  he  has  begun  a 
residency  in  radiology  at  University 
Hospital,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Thev  will 
live  in  Starke,  Fla. 

John  F.  DeSantis,  Newton,  Mass., 
has  been  appointed  vice  president  of 
Independence  Investment  Associates, 
Inc.,  an  investment  counseling  firm 
located  in  Boston. 

Bronek  Dtchter  and  Pallida  Beaubien 
Dichler  '82  announce  the  birth  of  their 
son,  Jan  Michael  Dichter,  on  March  16. 
The  whole  faniiU  is  happ\  and  healthy 
and  living  in  New  Haven, Conn. 

A>ine  L.  Goodale  was  married  to 
Chris  F.  Kemerer  in  Windsor,  Conn., 
on  June  16.  They  are  living  in  Pitts- 
burgh, where  she  is  a  marketing  analyst 


for  Roadwav  R  &  D,  and  he  is  a  Ph.D. 
candidate  at  C:arnegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity. Both  graduated  from  the  Wharton 
School  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Dr.  Eric  Grigsby  has  begun  a  resi- 
dency training  program  in  general  sur- 
gery at  the  Mayo  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine  in  Rochester,  Minn.  He  re- 
ceived his  M.D.  degree  from  Boston 
University  in  1984. 

Barry  R.  Leopold  reports:  "I  have 
just  completed  fotn-  years  coordinating 
fund-raising  and  electoral  campaigns 
for  environmental  political  action  com- 
mittees in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  California,  I  look  forward  to  my 
next  two  years  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Management.  My  new  address:  168 
Linden  #C3,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
06.511." 

Robert  J.  McConnell  notes:  "1  have 
entered  law  school  at  Suffolk  University 
in  Boston.  I  was  married  on  June  23  to 
Doinia  Benoit  of  Massachusetts." 

Michael  M.  Oleksak  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  vice  president  in  the 
international  banking  division  of  Bank 
of  Boston.  He  is  stationed  ill  the  Santo 
Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  brailch. 
Sin-cii  OUveira  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Planned  Ciiving  staff  at  Brown.  A 
graduate  of  Suffolk  University  Law- 
School,  he  had  been  a  corporate  lawyer 
in  Boston. 

Dr.  David  Reii  sends  the  following 
news:  "I  am  writing  to  you  fiom  Jones 
Beach,  N.Y.,  on  a  terrific  Indian  Sum- 
mer day  while  hiy  wife,  Linda,  and  I 
soak  up  the  rays.  I  atii  in  my  second 
year  of  residency  in  medicine  at  Jacobi 
Hospital  in  the  Bronx,  and  am  in  the 
process  of  applying  fof  fellowships  in 
cardiology.  Would  love  to  hear  from 
Brown  friends  at  2433  Lurting  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.Y.  10469." 

Danny  Rubin  and  Louise  Fields 
were  married  on  Awg.  26  and  "changed 
into  sneakers  immediately  following  the 
ceremony."  In  attendance  were  many 
Brown  graduates,  and  "several  individ- 
uals who  never  attended  Brown  were 
also  generously  permitted  to  attend. 
Belated  congratulations  may  be  sent  to 
the  newlywecls  at  4730  North  Kenmoie. 
Chicago,  III.  60640." 

Eric  B.  Schultz  writes:  "I  received 
my  M.B.A.  from  Harvard  in  1983  and 
worked  a  year  as  general  manager  of 
American  Cablesystems'  Cape  Cod 
Cable  Systems.  I  have  recently  assumed 
the  general  manager's  position  in 
American's  suburban-CUiicago  system, 
which  we  are  purchasing  from  Warner 
Aniex.  The  purchase  should  go 
through  this  fall,  so  I  will  be  moving  to 


Chicago  then."  Eric  and  Susan  Radov- 
sky  were  married  on  Aug.  18  in  a  cere- 
mony at  Brown.  "Susan  is  working  on 
her  Ph.D.  in  control  engineering  at 
MIT  and  will  Join  me  in  Chicago  some- 
time before  mid- 1986,  depending  on 
how  her  thesis  goes.  Buy  slock  in 
TW.A — our  commuting  alone  should 
help  it  tinn  a  profit  in  1985." 

r~\  /~\  David  Higelow  is  a  hrst-year 
\^  I  I  student  at  the  Wharton 
V^  V^  School  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  can  be  contacted  at 
4720  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia  19143. 
(215)474-6474. 

Linda  Kaplan  Brodsh  and  her  htis- 
band,  JefL  report  the  birth  of  their 
daughter,  Lauren  Beth,  on  Feb.  7. 
"We'd  love  to  hear  from  friends  at  603 
Hoover  Pi.,  East  Meadow,  N.Y.  1 1554." 

Jeffrey  Matthew  Engel.  New  York 
City,  writes:  "I  am  an  associate  at  Pru- 
dential-Bache  Securities  in  the  Housing 
and  Mortgage  Finance  Division  of  the 
Public  Finance  Department.  I'his  past 
May,  I  received  my  M.B.A.  from  Co- 
lumbia University,  where  1  concetitrat- 
ed  in  both  real  estate  and  h nance.  Prior 
to  attending  graduate  school,  I  was  an 
assistant  project  manager  for  the  An- 
dron  Construction  Company  in  Ciol- 
dens  Bridge,  N.Y." 

Dr.  Stephen  B.  Erban  has  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia. 

ST.  Joshi  ('82  A.M.),  Jeisey  City, 
N.J.,  reports:  "After  spending  two 
years  at  Princeton  in  a  Ph.D.  program, 
I  am  now  working  as  an  editor  for 
Chelsea  House  Publishers  in  New  York 
City.  My  new  edition  of  the  collected 
fiction  of  H.P.  Lovecraft  will  also  begin 
publication  this  fall  in  three  volumes 
from  Arkham  House  Publishers  in 
Sauk  City,  Wis." 

Dr.  Paula  L.  Lewis  obtained  her 
M.D.  degree  from  Dartmouth  Medical 
School  in  June  and  is  an  intern  at  Beth 
Israel  Medical  Clenter  in  New  \'ork 
City. 

Pamela  Beth  Miller,  Chicago,  has 
received  a  master's  degree  in  social  ser- 
vice work  from  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  She  received  the  Eliza- 
beth S.  Dixon  Honor  Award  for  out- 
standing work  in  the  hrst  year  at  the 
school. 

Dr.  Dai'id  A.  O'Brien  teceived  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  dental  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Dental  Medicine  and  has 
reported  to  the  Marine  Corps  Base, 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  as  a  dentist  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  Dental  C^orps. 
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AnllwmJ.  Pacini  lias  been  accepted 
into  tlie  recleiallv-luiicled  M.D.-Ph.D. 
piograiii  at  the  L'liiversity  oi  Florida 
College  ol  Medicine  in  Gainesville.  He 
will  do  research  in  the  department  ot 
physiology.  This  reseaich  will  explore 
neuronal  cell  culture  techniques  to  in- 
vestigate biain  peptidc-receptor  inter- 
actions and  their  lole  in  blood  pressure 
regulation  and  ii\]3ertensioii.  He  re- 
ceived an  M.S.  troni  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity in  1982. 

CarolMi  M.  Prinilx  is  a  student  in  the 
M.B.A./arts  program  at  SUNV-Bing- 
hamlon  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.  She 
writes:  "I'm  heading  into  the  home 
stretch  now.  1  his  is  my  linal  semester 
on  campus.  I  am  in  the  process  of 
looking  for  an  internship  for  next  se- 
mester. 1  iiope  to  be  with  a  theatre 
company  or  a  related  service  organi/a- 
tion  in  marketing  or  development.  Any 
leads  from  fellow  alumni  would  be 
appreciated." 
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Ccli'.sli'  M.  Atlcyne  reports: 
Tve  just  changed  jobs!  Fve 
Iniallv  made  the  transition 
horn  |)ublic  relations  to  television— just 
where  1  watit  to  be!  (.-Xncl  everyone  said 
il  couldn't  be  done.)  I'm  producing  for 
the  NBC;  affiliate  in  Bostcm,  WBZ- 
Channel  4.  Ihe  show  I  produce  is  an 
hour-long  talk  show — nimiber  one  in 
New  England — called  'People  Aie 
lalking.'  I  love  my  work  and  I'm  get- 
ting used  to  being  back  in  Boston.  I'm 
still  dancing — this  time  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  C^onlemporary  Dance  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  This  new  (jpporliuiity  has 
made  me  believe  that  you  can  be  and 
do  anything  you  want  to;  you  just  need 
faith!" 

Reginald  Aiunzii  liuddie  recei\ed  the 
|.D.  degree  from  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  in  Boston  on  May 
27.  Dining  his  thiee  years  in  law  school, 
he  undertook  four  (|uarlers  of  lull-tiiue 
apple  luiceship  at  law  as  well  as  seven 
quarters  of  tr.idiiional  academic  study. 
Liz  Haitafl-lirawn  sends  the  follow- 
ing news:  'Last  April,  I  left  my  work 
with  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
(Council  when  an  irresistible  opportu- 
nity lined  me  to  Capitol  Hill.  I  am  now 
working  for  .Scnatoi  Frank  Lauterberg 
(D-N|),  a  new  menibei  of  the  Lnviron- 
menl  and  Public  Works  Otmmittee,  as 
his  environment  and  energy  aide.  The 
'Su|x-rfund'  piogram,  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  acid  rain  controls,  the  Clean  Walei 
Act,  and  ocean  dumping  are  lop  on  our 
list.  Plenty  to  do!  My  work  address:  717 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C.  2():->l().  (202) 
224-973 1 ." 


Jack  Fitzpalmk  and  Sancy  Lie  '83, 
Providence,  were  married  in  Chatham, 
N.|.,  on  June  16.  "Many  good  friends 
from  Brown  traveled  long  distances  to 
attend  the  wedding.  Our  sincere  thanks 
to  them." 

Thomas  Hevinwndingn  recci\ed  his 
l.D.  degree  from  the  University  ol 
North  t;aiolina  School  of  Law.  He  has 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Strauss,  Factor, 
Hillman  and  Lopes  in  Providence. 

Carolyn  j.  Koiuch,  tireen  Hill,  R.L, 
recently  recei\ed  a  |.D.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Southern  Clalifoinia 
School  of  Law  in  Los  Angeles. 

Amy  Kuidik  notes:  "I  am  beginning 
my  final  year  of  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor.  " 
Lau'irnce  M.  Lesperance  reports:  "I 
was  married  on  May  26  to  C^atherine 
Iherasse  in  Miami.  Fla.  A  number  ol 
Brown  alumni  allended  the  wedding.  1 
am  living  in  Atlanta  and  slarling  mv 
third  year  at  Fmoi  y  Dental  School." 

Hmuaid  Ives  MacMillan  111  and 
Elizabeth  (Ldi)  Tod  were  married  at 
Cromlix  House  Chapel,  Dunblane, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  July  5.  Several 
Brown  graduates  attended  the  wed- 
ding, iiuluding  VV.  Duncan  MacMillan 
'53,  a  trustee  of  Bkjwii  and  a  cousin  ol 
the  groom.  .After  touring  Scotland  on 
their  wedding  trip,  they  are  at  home  at 
939  Walnut  St.,  Periysbuig,  Ohio 
43.551.  Howard  is  a  grain  merchant 
with  Cargill,  Inc.,  at  its  Maumee,  Ohio, 
office.  Lili  is  a  commercial  photogra- 
pher in   Toledo. 

Anthony  /.  Nardone.  Westerly,  R.L, 
was  recently  awarded  the  |.D.  degree 
from  lioslon  L'liiversity. 

Arthur  V.  Shaw  is  one  of  fifteen 
Luce  Scholars  to  be  chosen  for  1984. 
Ihe  Henry  Luce  Foundation  in  New 
"Vork  annually  selects  scholars  lor 
year-long  professional  internships  in 
southeast  Asia.  Arthur  is  an  assistant 
treasurer  with  Chase  Manhattan  B.uik 
in  New  "^'ork  City. 

Richard  Wiese  writes  that  he  was 
"off  to  Senegal.  Africa  in  October  for 
an  eighteen-month  stmt  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  I'm  very  pleased  to  have  been 
selected  for  this  competitive  program. 
Any  Brown  friends  in  the  area  can  get 
in  touch  with  me  through  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Dakar." 

(~\  /-^  Matthew  Aaron  is  a  news  pro- 
SC    yf  (lucer   lor  WLNK-IV   Provi- 

U  ^^  (leiice/New  Bedford,  having 
begun  iheie  as  a  news  intern  in  1980. 
Within  eighteen  months  at  the  station, 
he  was  promoted  from  associate  [iro- 
ducer  to  assignment  editor  to  news 
producer. 


Janice  (Adabresi  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 

Patricia  Beaubicn  Dichtcr  and  Bronek 
Dichter  "79  announce  the  birth  of  their 
son,  )an  Michael  Dichter,  on  March  16. 
Ihe  "whole  family  is  happy  and  healthy 
and  living  in  New  Haven.  Conn." 

Pam  Kripke  writes:  "I  am  a  televi- 
sion reporter  in  Biloxi,  Miss. — a  far  cry 
from  New  York,  or  even  Providence.  I 
hope  to  be  in  a  larger  northern  city  real 
soon.  " 

Lisa  Letinirueau  is  among  twenty- 
nine  sludents  who  ha\e  been  awarded 
gradiuite  medical  scholarships  from 
Boweloin  College.  She  is  attending 
Dartmouth  Medical  School. 

Patti  Lutsky  "divested"  her  job  al 
Bell  Laboratories  and  now  works  for 
Digital  Lquipment  Ckirporation  in 
Nashua,  N.H.  "Feel  free  to  contact  her, 
but  she  has  a  strange  reaction  to  tele- 
phones."" 

Jed  McCarthy  is  working  in  the 
municipal  bond  underwriting  depart- 
ment at  L.F.  Rolhschild,  Unterberg, 
Taubin  in  New  York  City.  He  is  living 
with  Chuck  Davis  in  Manhattan. 

Debbie  Mills  arid  Fdward  (Skip) 
Swikart  (Penn-Whaiton  "80)  were  mar- 
ried on  May  5.  She  is  a  system  engineer 
with  .\  Ic^r't  Inforniation  Systems,  and 
he  is  a  partner  in  Fciuitable  Securities  ot 
New  York.    1  hey're  living  in   Rumsoii, 

N,|- 

Mark  Naigles  and  Letitia  (iewirth  83 
were  married  last  summer.  Mark 
writes:  "We're  living  in  Philadelphia 
near  U.  Penn.  Any  Biown  alums  near- 
by are  welcome  to  try  to  contact  us.  I'm 
working  for  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  in  Independence 
Square  as  an  actuarial  trainee.  Right 
now,  I'm  working  in  corporate  Imaiicial 
planning  and  having  a  blast  qui/ziiif; 
my  cohorts  on  old  Beatles  tunes  and 
otiier  assorted  trivial  notions.  In  case 
any  of  you  care,  married  life  hasii'i 
changed  us:  we're  both  as  weird  as  ever. 
Lhilii  our  next  noteworthy  event  ... 
farewell." 

/(;/(/(  D.  O'Brien.  Jr..  served  as  a  le- 
gal intern  last  summei  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Senate  Committee  on 
Social  Justice.  He  assisted  the  chiel 
counsel  on  legislation  concerning  pre- 
sumptive sentencing,  drunk  driving. 
and  drug  abuse.  John  entered  his  thinl 
year  of  law  school  this  fall  at  Suffolk 
University  in  Boston.  Last  January  he 
entered  and  won  the  prestigious  J ustifc 
Thomas  L.  Clark  Moot  Court  Compe- 
tition. In  January.  1985,  he  will  com- 
pete in  the  National  Moot  Court  learn 
Competition. 

Civemi  Sewell  and  Paul  R.  Celiluml 


'84  had  an  engagement  pailv  last  De- 
cember, a  week  befoie  Christmas, 
Brown  ahimni  and  students  liorn  seven 
different  classes  joined  the  celetiration, 
Gwenii  and  Paul  ha\e  moved  to  New- 
York  C:ity  and  have  started  giaduate 
progiams  at  Ciolumbia  University. 

Ruth  Ann  Sherman  will  be  a  hrst- 
year  student  at  Boston  College  Law 
School  this  fall. 

Tom  Sputh  is  writing  screenplays  in 


Los  Angeles. 

Russell  C.  Sleinerl.  Jr..  Oakland,  is  a 
second-year  giaduate  stuilent  in  an  at 
the  Universitv  of  California-Berkeley." 

C)  Cy  '-''^'"'  (J-  Beauehamp  and  Peler 
^C  'I  Wang,  Van  Nuys,  Calif., 
^^  ^J  write:  "We  ate  happv  to  re- 
port that  we  weie  mat  ried  on  Aug.  4  in 
Great  Falls,  Va.  (the  bride's  mother's 
home).  A  numbei  of  Brown  graduates 


were  in  attendance.  Our  friends  may 
urite  to  us  at  the  following  address, 
where  we  aie  both  graduate  sliidents  at 
UCLA:  5307  Sepulveda  Blvd.  #322, 
Van  Nuys  91411." 

Douglas  J.  Carlson,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  MIT,  has  been  awaided  the 
S325  William  L.  Hsu  Prize  in  a  compe- 
tition sponsoied  bv  the  Mil  Music 
Section  lor  his  composition,  "Fanfare 
for  Symphonic  Brass."    The  piece  was 
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UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  DISTRICT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

CHRISTOPHER  CONTE,  etal 

C.A.NO.82-0319-B  0'"'"""' 

ANTHONY  MANCU50,  et  al. 
Defendants 


C.A   No  82-0319-B 


^THls'^No'T'lrr'"'"  "L"".'*'"  '^°'°''  ^'""'"  '°^'°  '^  ^"^  PROVIDENCE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  UNPAID  PARKING  TICKETS 

veh'desse^izeX&t^DeV^re^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  towing  and  impounding  vehicles  alleged  to  ha^e  unpaid  par^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  Court  on  the  merits  of  the  lawsuit.  h''"|^"iyiicKeis  against  them  (   Class  ).  This  Notice  is  notan  expression  of  opinion  by 

„,      ,  „  .         _,  ^  CLAIMS  ASSERTED  IN  THE  LAWSUIT 

which  had  five  or  more  unpaid  parking  tickets  ^    ^^  °'  '^'^'"9.  towing  away,  and  impounding  any  motor  vehicle  they  could  locate 

'  t  L'seauTnt^°T°*\'"''"^^.^7 ''^^"^"^e^o  the  re'galfty  of  ?fre^^^^ 
lhlr°,"'^!'o^ "°}  ^*'  'If"^''  °"  ^^^  ""^"^^  °'  ^^^^  '^laim  or  on  any  of  the  defenses  thereto 

di^^ia'irorbrcJ'en^o^;'e":d";o^faSijh^ 

conditions  hereinafter  set  forth  is  in  the  bes^  mterest  of  ah  members  of  the  ctT^^nH^h^^^^^^^^  that  the  settlement  of  this  action  on  the  terms  and 
unless  It  IS  approved  by  the  court.  'nieren  or  an  members  of  the  Class  and  the  City  of  Providence.  This  settlement  can  not  be  effected 

T..     ,  J        ,j  PROPOSED  SETTLEMENT 

toSu"Js?tt^^rr  orel■c^^^^otv^h?c^e^rer;^^^^^^^^  \%%TZTc r  1^1^  '"  ''^  '"''""T^  ^'^  ^'^^  °' ^-^'^--  ^- ^^reed 

tual  costs  paid  by  the  owner  or  his  or  her  agent  f^rtheto^ng  anc^s  i  aaJ  of  thpih  '  i    ®i^'  ^o  c  nn"' '°  *^^  P°'''>'  described  above  for  the  ac- 
mence  incurred  because  of  the  seizure  herlinafter  "the  segment  amount  "  whfm^    P  "^  $1 5.00  to  cover  any  additional  costs  and  inconve- 

i?;;t=d%"^tTb^y'rhfc'^^s:^'*^'-'^"^----^'-"^^^^^^^ 

its^pJSprd"1e^\Ce;tfn^d^:re^^^^^^^^^^^ 

pocket  expenses  of  plaintiffs'  attorneys  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  Co!rtNocoJnr^ttLni    ■?  ^9^^^,<^  <°  pay  such  attorneys'  fees  and  out-of- 
of  the  Class,  The  defendants  and  the  plaintiffs' attorneys  have  mlden?aarppm»n^  ^^"^'^'"  ^^?^"^  '^^  <^^  plaintiffs  or  by  members 

ing  attorneys'  fees  or  costs  other  than  as  stated  above  agreement  and  have  no  understanding,  either  written  or  oral,  concern- 

^P'^^^^^^^oVu'r^'^^^^^^^^^  Class  member  who,  by  filing  timely  an  adequate  proof  of  claim, 

FAILURE  OF  ANY  CLASS  MEMBER  lO^'LE  AN  ADEQUATE  PROOF  OF  CLAIM  AND  RELEASE  WILL  BAR  RECOVERY; 
PU,n,i«c'    »  ^  ..  ANY  CLASS  MEMBER  MAY  REQUEST  TO  BE  EXCLUDED 

CONTACTED  DIRECTLY  BY  MAIL,  you  may  contact  pontiff  s^aCrnZ^^nhnp'  ^  "^f  *°r  u  '^"""^  '^^'  P^^'°<^'  ^^D  YOU  HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
Roney&Labinger,  ayconiaapiantitts  attorney,  John  Roney,  by  telephone  or  mail  at  the  following  address: 

344  WickendenSt', 
Providence  Rl  02903, 
401-421-9794 

relumld'no  la^7t1,l'n1ara'r;Vr9l?.''^  °' '''  ''^"  '  '°'"'  P'°°'-°f-l--  -"I  be  mailed  to  you.  This  form  must  be  filled  out,  notarized  and 


/s/ Francis  J.  Boyle 

Francis  J.  Boyle, 
Chief  Judge 
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premitied  last   Mav  at  the  MIT  Svm- 
plioiiv  Oichcslra's  lOOtli  amiiversary. 

David  Hdihiu:  Biookliiie,  Mass.. 
reports:  "1  have  just  started  law  school 
at  Boston  Liiixcrsity.  alter  a  vear  out- 
side the  ivory  tower.  In  the  past  year,  a 
Syrian-American  friend  and  I  have  cut 
a  swath  across  the  North  American 
continent,  traveling  extensively  and 
working  here  and  there  in  such  diverse 
locations  as  a  loggers  camp  in  the  \u- 
kon,  a  lishing  trawlei  on  the  Si.  Law- 
rence, a  vincvard  in  Napa  \'alle\,  Calil.. 
and  last  but  not  least,  a  Wall  Street  law 
hrm  in  the  center  o(  the  unixerse.  New 
York  City.  In  the  year  since  graduating. 
1  have  come  to  realize  that  while  the 
Brown  Experience  and  my  Brown 
education  are  quite  valuable  in  and  of 
themseh  es,  they  bear  little,  if  any,  rele- 
vance to  the  wide  and  wou<lerf'ul  world. 
Best  regards  to  all  those  "H:Vs  out 
there." 

Nancy  Li-r.  Providence,  wi  ites:  "Jack 
Fitzpatruk  '81  and  I  were  married  in 
Chatham,  N.j..  on  June  16.  Many  good 
friends  from  Brown  traveled  long  dis- 
tances to  attend  the  wedding.  Oiu  sin- 
cere thanks  to  them  for  making  it." 

Auilrew  Meyers  and  Lillian  Sdiles- 
singer  (.see  '84)  were  man  ied  in  St. 
Louis  on  )ime  24.  .-\ndrew  is  a  sindcnl 
in  the  C.raduate  School  of  Business  at 
the  LIniversitv  of  Chicago. 

Barbara  Winkler  has  been  awarded 
a  Rotary  scholarship  by  the  Rotary 
I-oinid.ition  and  was  recognized  at  a 
nieeluig  ot  the  Rotarv  t:lub  of  Rye, 
N.^■..  her  home  town.  She  is  studying 
agricultural  de\elo|3menl  in  Dar  es  Sa- 
laam,  lanzania,  .'\lri(a. 

/-^  J  Riihcrl  A.  Baillarf^eon  is  in  the 
Sc  /I  B.mk  of  Boston's  manage- 
(J     J.  nient  training  program. 

J(,\  M.  Merfrelsnn,  Mctuchen.  N.|., 
has  won  a  Marshall  Scholarship,  en- 
abling her  to  study  at  a  British  univer- 
sity of  her  choice  for  two  to  three  years, 
all  expenses  paid.  She  has  elected  to 
study  com]>ul.itional  biology/eiologv  at 
York  University  in  Yorkshire.  England. 
Joy  was  one  of  thirty  students  selected 
for  the  program. 

Sarah  M.  Hnirman  has  recently 
mi)\i(l  to  ScUi  I  iau(is(()  and.  as  of  this 
sunnner,  w.is  seeking  a  jol)  in 
jouru.ilism  or  film  |)rodii(lion. 

Kirslen  de  I'agler  and  Randell  Lee 
Harwood  were  married  June  Hi  in  Lit- 
tle Coin]>lon,  R.I.  .\  I'josion  L'niversity 
graduate,  Raiulell  is  emijloyed  at  Je- 
rome Haims  Realty  in  New  York  (aty. 

Angela  Graboys  has  been  acce]Med  at 
Hebrew  Union  C:ollege  in  Cincinnati 
and   will   begin    her   rabbinical   training 


with  a  vear  of  study  at  Hebrew   Union 
College  in  Jerusalem. 

Paul  R.  C.ebhard  and  GuH-nn  Sewell 
'82  had  an  engagement  party  last  De- 
cember, a  week  before  Christmas. 
Brown  alumni  and  students  from  seven 
different  classes  joined  the  celebration. 
This  fall  the>  mo\ed  to  New  \'ork  Citv 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  start  gi  adu- 
ate  programs  at  Columbia  LIniversity. 
Gwenn  had  been  working  in  the  Health 
Program  at  the  Office  of  I'echnology 
Assessment  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  Paul 
had  been  a  research  assistant  at  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Center,  which  has  its 
offices  in  the  Smithsonian  C^astle. 

fodi  A.  Levine  was  married  on  Aug. 
12  to  David  Avergun,  a  systems  analyst 
for  the  New  York  Times.  Jodi  is  now  in 
her  first  year  at  Brooklyn  Law  School, 
and  the  couple  lives  in  Brooklyn 
Heights.  Jodi  is  the  daughter  of  Gerald 
R.  Levine  '58. 

Lillian  Schlessingrr  and  Andrew 
Meyers  (see  '83)  were  married  in  St. 
Louis  on  June  24.  Lillian  is  starting  a 
Ph.D.  program  in  the  department  of 
microbiology  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

^-^  r-^  Howard  S.  Yiiuiig  '48  Ph.D. 
■  ^^has    been    named    assistant 

V^JTk_^  director,  research,  at  East- 
man Chemicals  Division  in  Kingsporl, 
Tenn.  He  and  his  wife,  Ann,  have  foiu 
daughters  and  three  sons. 

Ben  Chinilz  '51  A.M.,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Management  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Lowell  (Mass.),  was  featured 
in  an  article,  "High  Tech  Trailblazing, " 
in  the  Chrislian  Science  Monitor.  The 
article  looked  at  how  Yankee  ingenuity 
helps  New  England  break  new  gioiuid 
in  industry  imioxation.  I5en  lixes  in 
Newton,  Mass. 

H.E.  Frank  Wang  '59  Ph.D.,  princi- 
pal director  of  Aerospace  Corporation's 
Space  Test  Directorate,  has  been  elect- 
ed piesident  of  the  Chinese  Engineers 
and  Scientists  Association  of  Soiuhei  n 
Calilornia. 

Elizabeth  S.  Palter  '65  A.M.  has  been 
appointed  senior  development  officer 
lor  the  C;olleges  of  Education  and 
Human  Development  at  Penn  State  in 
University  Park,  Pa.  She  joins  Penn 
State  after  serving  the  last  four  years  as 
director  of  development  for  the  Com- 
nuinity  College  of  Rhode  Island,  where 
she  was  res[)OTisible  lor  establishing  a 
comijrelieiisive  development  program 
for  the  largest  two-year  school  in  New 
England. 

'  Robert  H.  Chambers  '69  Ph.D., 
Westminster,  Md.,  has  begun  duties  as 
the  seventh  president  of  Western  Mar- 


viand  College,  a  small  liberal  arts  school 
in  Westminster.  A  Biown  Ph.D.  in 
American  Civilization,  he  continues  to 
teach  one  class  per  term  in  that  field. 

Marlena  Belviso  Santomero  '69 
M.A.  r.  works  part-time  as  an  editorial 
assistant  at  Pcmi.  She  and  her  husband, 
Anthony  AL  Santomero  (see  '71  Ph.D.), 
live  in  Wvmiewood,  Pa.,  with  tlieii  two 
children,  Jill,  5,  and  Marc,  3. 

Nancy  Goldsmith  Leiphart  '7(1  A.M. 
a  professor  of  Italian  in  the  North  CarJ 
olina  university  system.  She  won  a  gran 
for  a  late-Medieval  literature  seminar  ; 
Stanfoid   University  last  summer.  ,S'M 
Goldsmith  (see  '44)  is  her  lather. 

Stephen  Fox  '71  Ph.D.,  Somerville_ 
Mass.,  has  undertaken  a  study  of  the 
advertising  business.  The  result  is  a 
book.  The  Mirror  Makers,  which  leads  off 
in  the  preface  with  the  observation, 
"Practically  everyone  dislikes  it."  The 
383-page  history  is  published  by  Wil- 
liam Morrow  &  Company. 

Anthony  M.  Santomero  '71  Ph.D., 
Wynnewood,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
vice  dean  of  the  Craduate  Division  of 
the  University  of  Pcnnsyh  aula's  Whar- 
ton School.  He  has  also  been  awaicled  a 
chaired  professorship — the  Richard  K. 
Mellon  Professor  of  Finance.  He  is 
married  to  Marlena  Belviso  Santomero 
(.see  '69  M.A.'L.). 

Joe  Rollenborn  'T2  A.M.,  has  been 
named  head  varsity  football  coach  at 
Salem  High  .School  in  Salem,  Ohio.  He 
is  a  teacher  and  former  chairman  of  the 
.social  studies  department  at  Boardman 
High  School  in  that  area. 

'  John  K.  Schorr  '72  Ph.D.,  associate 
professor  of  sociology  at  Stetson  Uni- 
versity in  Deland,  Ela.,  has  been  award- 
ed a  Fulbrighl  grant  to  lectiue  at  the 
Paedagogische  Hochschule-Ereiburg  in 
Freiburg,  West  (Jermany.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Sociological 
Association  and  has  been  on  the  faculty 
at  Stetson  since  1975. 

Stanford  L.  Brown  '74  M.A.T. 
writes:  "Left  the  Hyde  School  last  De- 
cember and  began  working  for  the 
Office  of  the  Mayor  in  New  York  City, 
cfiiecting  a  pilot  jnogiam  that  places 
New  York  City  ninth-grade  under- 
achievers  in  summer  enrichment  pro- 
grams. Options  for  the  future  include 
continuing  this  program  to  establish 
private  fijnding  for  it  or  pursuing  a 
degree  in  counseling  psychology.  No 
del  isions  as  yet." 

Erminia  Pascncci  '75  A.M.,  Water- 
bury,  Coim.,  graduatetl  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Clonnecticul  School  of  Law 
last  spring. 

Barbara  Keiler  '76  A.M..  Branlord, 
Conn.,   had   two   novels   published  last 


summer,  Beloved  Adversat-y  and  Prumise 
of  Love.  She  is  a  professional  playwright 
as  well  as  an  author  of  romance  novels. 
Ronald  J.  Onoralo  73  A.M.,  77 
Ph.D.,  re|)orts:  "On  June  21,1  married 
Jane  Kli/abeth  (:are\  in  oin  hometown, 
Newport.  R.I.  Jane  is  the  art  director/ 
production  manager  for  Beacon  Press 
in  Boston.  1  continue  as  associate  pro- 
fessor of  an  and  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  hut  I  will  be  taking  my  first  sab- 
batical during  the  first  half  of  1985  to 
study  Southern  California  \isual  arts  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego." 

Eleanor  Louise  Moser  '80  M.A.T.,  a 
teacher  at  Kent  Place  Piepaiatory 
School  in  Summit,  N.J.,  was  recently 
elected  to  the  boaid  of  trustees  of  the 
school  as  faculty  representative.  She 
Joined  the  staff  at  Kent  Place  in  1980. 

Tom  Skipper  '81  A.M.  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Lexington 
Dispatch  in  Lexington,  N.C.  He  joined 
the  newspaper's  staff  after  two  years  as 
a  copy  editor  for  the  Wiliiiiiiirloii  Morn- 
ing Star. 

S.T.Joshr8'2  A.M.  (see  '80). 

Karen  Leigh  King  '84  Ph.D.  has  been 
named  an  assistant  professor  of  relig- 
ious studies  at  Occidental  College,  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Carolyn  Beard  Whitlow  '84  A.M.  is 
the  new  assistant  director  for  under- 
graduates at  the  Brown  caiecr  planning 
office.  She  ser\ed  as  associate  diiector 
of  studetit  services  at  C:ornell's  School 
of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  prior 
to  completing  Brown's  graduate  pro- 
gram in  creative  writing. 

TV     M'  ~W     V     Will/am   C.    Crahaiii    'lb 

V/l     I     1   M.D.  (see  '72). 
-i-'A  JL^   Harold  Cever  '78    M.D. 
(see  '75). 

Michael  Bookbinder  '80  M.D.,  North 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  started  work  as  staff 
pathologist  at  the  West  Haven  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital.  He  holds  a 
loint  ap|)ointment  as  assistant  professor 
if  pathology  at  Yale.  His  lesponsibili- 
ies  are  evenly  divided  between  teach- 
ng,  lesearch,  and  service  work. 

Richie  Brown  '81  M.D.  (see  '78). 

Essie  ].  Rohiick  Mash  '81  M.D.  (see 
78). 

Moniiaiid  L.  Decellcs.Jr.  '84  M.D.  has 
>egun  a  residency  in  general  internal 
nedicine  at  Roger  Williams  Hospital  in 
'rovidencc. 


OBITUARIES 


Frances  Allen  Foster  '09,  Acton. 
Mass.,  professor  emeritus  of  English  at 
Vassar  College;  Aug.  17.  She  recci\ed 
an  A.M.  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Bryn  Mawi . 
Before  going  to  Vassar,  she  taught  at 
C:arleton,  Lawrence,  and  Wells  Col- 
leges. She  was  editor  of  The  Northern 
Passion  and  A  Stanzaic  Life  of  Christ,  and 
was  the  sister  of  Ruth  Foster  Porter  '08. 
There  are  no  immediate  survivors. 

Joseph  Richard  Brown  'l(i,  Pasadena, 
Clalif.;  Sept.  2.  Mr.  Biown  served  in 
France  during  World  War  I  and  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  Phi  Kappa.  Survivors  include  a 
son,  Richard,  880  North  Lake  Shore 
Dr.  #16E,  Chicago  fiOfil  1. 

Ceorge  Heniy  Wood  '16,  East 
(iieenwich,  R.I.,  director  of  research 
for  the  Fruit  of  the  Loom  Company, 
Pontiac  Mills,  R.I.,  before  retiring; 
.Aug.  23.  He  was  a  World  War  I  Army 
chemical  warfare  officer,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  chief  chemist  for  the  forniei 
Apponaug  Finishing  Company  in  War- 
wick for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  past 
chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  section 
of  the  .Association  of  American  Textile 
Chemists  and  Colorists.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Marion,  4430  Post  Rd., 
Apt.  #C.-35,  East  Greenwich  02818. 

Marjorie  Cotton  Byam  '17,  Sarasota, 
Fla.;  July  1 1.  A  former  member  of  the 
board  of  Delaware  Hospital  and  West 
F^nd  Settlement  House  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  she  moved  to  Florida  in  1959.  She 
leaves  a  daughter,  Marjorie  B\am  Cribb 
'45,  4270  kendale  Rd.,  Ciolumbus, 
Ohio,  and  a  son.  Her  husl)and  was  the 
late  Seward  G.  Byam  '16,  and  her 
daughter  was  the  late  Anne  Byam  O'Neil 
'4 1 .  She  was  the  sister  of  John  F.  Cotton 
'24. 

Dxvight  Spencer  '19,  .Albu(|uei-cjuc, 
N.M.,  a  former  teacher  and  sheep 
rancher;  Sept.  9,  1983.  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  during  World  War 
I.  Sigma  C:hi.  Survivois  include  his 
niece,  Marion  W.  Clornish,  1712  Los 
Alamos  SW,  Albucjucrcjue  87104,  His 
father  was  James  H.  Spencer  1882. 


Hope  Humes  Webster  '19,  North 
Kingstown,  R.I.,  a  housemother  at 
Pembioke  beloie  retiring  in  1976  and  a 
loiiner  high  school  teacher  in  New 
York  City:  Aug.  1  I.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Earl  Webster  '17.  She  leaves  a  cousin, 
Kenneth  Humes,  93  Keith  Ave.,  Cran- 
ston, R.I.  02920. 

Clark  Howard  Denison  '20,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  president  of  the  former  J.B. 
Reed  &  Son  Lumber  and  Hardware  in 
Millerton,  N.Y.,  an  artist,  a  poet,  and 
author  of  children's  stories;  April  7.  Phi 
Camma  Delta.  Survivors  include  one 
son,  James  T.  Denison  '50;  and  two 
daughters,  including  Nancy  Denison 
Stanley  '48,  5635  Harpers  Farm  Rd., 
Columbia,  Md.  21044. 

The  Rev.  Carl  Ephraim  Pearson  '2 1 , 
Cianston,  R.L,  pastor  emeritus  of 
Hopkins  Mills  (R.L)  Church;  Aug.  27. 
While  a  student  at  Brown,  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Curtis  Corner  Church,  South 
Kingstown.  He  also  held  pastorates  in 
ShaniKjck,  Harrisville,  (Jhepachet, 
Smithfield,  ,uid  Shawomet,  R.L  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Louise,  1  10  Potter 
St.,  Chanston  02910,  two  daughters, 
and  three  sons, 

Herbert  Haiold  Marks  '21,  New  York 
City,  former  chief  medical  statistician  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany; July  18.  Mr.  Marks  worked  in  the 
medical  department  of  Metro|>olitan 
for  more  than  fifty  sears  before  his  re- 
tirement ten  years  ago.  Long  a  student 
of  the  causes  and  care  of  diabetes,  be 
was  cited  with  a  gold  medal  for  his  col- 
laboration on  a  book  on  the  subject  with 
a  Boston  physician.  Mr.  Marks  served 
as  a  class  agent  and  was  intensely  inter- 
ested in  all  Brown  activities.  Besides  the 
Program  in  Medicine,  his  principal  in- 
terest was  in  scholarship  aid,  and  he 
worked  to  increase  his  class's  endowed 
scholai ship  fund  lor  its  60th  leunion  in 
1981  and  since.  .A  prolific  reader  and 
collector  of  classical  liteiature  since  his 
boyhood  days  in  Providence,  Mr.  Marks 
left  his  collection  of  books  to  Brown. 
He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Leda 
Marks  Mollat,  59-43  163rd  St..  Flush- 
ing, N.Y.  1 1365,  and  a  son. 

Helen  Vrciuharl  Lamb  '22,  '31  A.M., 
Limerick,  Maine,  a  secretary  in  the  ap- 
titude testing  depaitment  at  Brown  for 
many  years;  July  2(i.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion. She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Myron  U.  Lamb  '23,  RED  #2,  Limerick 
04048;  three  stepdaughters,  including 
Judith  Lamb  Junikcr  '58;  and  three  sis- 
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lers.    UK  liuliiijj;    Flincini'    Liijtilunl    Riir 

':v_>. 

l),„i,lli\  Mitudj  .\\t\'a\  'Tl.  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Kla..  a  letiictl  liistory  leatliei 
in  Hartloid.  Conn.;  Julv  5.  She  was  one 
ol  the  Inst  two  women  to  Ik-  awarded  a 
degree  truni  Irinitv  C^ollege  in  Cion- 
nctlicul,  receiving  an  M..\.  in  1930.  She 
also  received  a  degree  lioni  Haitiord 
College  ol  Law  in  19:57.  Survivors  in- 
clude her  sister,  Mrs.  John  .\.  Red- 
mond, Mirror  Lake.  N.H.  ():W.");<. 

HiiIkiikI  Miilliiy  Lewis  '2'.'>.  Braden- 
lon,  Kla..  a  iiaidware  salesman  in  the 
Midwest  lot  m.my  years:  .Mav  1  I.  He 
lived  lor  a  time  in  Matlison.  Ohio,  and, 
in  1982,  letiied  to  Floiida  tor  health 
reasons.  Phi  (lamma  Delta.  Immediate 
survivors  include  his  wife,  Marie,  Bow- 
lecs  Creek  Mobile  C;ourt,  Lot  5,  First 
St..  Biadeiiton  3;V")()7.  and  one  daugh- 
tei. 

iUhiiiiii  i.vcliiKi  laiuncs  '2'S.  Kali 
River,  Mass.,  a  retiied  teat  her  and  au- 
thor; June  29.  In  1948.  she  leceived 
her  master's  degree  horn  Columbia 
L'nivcrsitv.  Foi  main  seals,  she  taught 
Freiuli.  l.alin.  Spanish,  and  social 
studies  111  the  Fall  River  sihool  svstem. 
She  was  principal  ol  the  John  |.  Doran 
Elementarv  .Si  hool  liom  HI.'JS  to  1962. 
and  principal  ol  the  Charles  V.  Carroll 
Klementarv  .School  Irom  19(12  to  UUW. 
She  leceived  a  ceitilicate  to  te.tch  Por- 
tuguese and  did  so  in  19(')1  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  and  lor  many  years, 
ill  the  Brown  extension  program.  The 
author  ol  Fdilug^wsc  Pioneers  in  the 
L'liileil  Sidles,  she  was  decorated  \n  the 
Poiliiguese  goveinmeiit  in  1949,  and 
was  selected  to  appear  in  the  1972  edi- 
tion of  Cummuiiil\  Leudn\  oj  Ameticii. 
She  leaves  two  brothers,  iniluding  John 
R.  lavares.  .'>(>.')  Weetanioe  St..  Fall 
River  02720,  and  a  sister. 

Ihe  Re\.  I'liid  Loiitryeai  Snyder  '24, 
Ndiih.Mnplon,  Mass.,  a  pastor  of  Unit- 
ed Methodist  Chinches  for  forty-four 
years  in  Vermont  and  upstate  New 
York:  |une  29.  He  was  a  1927  graduate 
of  the  llaiiloid  llieologiial  Seminal \ 
and  did  graduate  studies  .it  the  Aiid- 
over-NewIon  Iheologii.il  Seiiiinary. 
Sinvivois  include  his  wile.  Chailolle, 
101  Bridge  Rd.,  Northampton  OKXiO, 
two  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

Xiiiiiiiiii  Eu'^eiie  Hiii/iii  '2.').  War- 
wick. R.I.,  retired  factory  m.in.iger  and 
iiKMiber  of  the  board  ol  direUors  ol 
M.VV.  Carr  He  C;oiiipaiiv,  Inc.,  .Soiner- 
ville,    Mass.;   Sept.   (i.    He   received   his 


M.B..-\.  tioni  Northeastern  L  ni\eisity 
in  1938.  Survivors  include  his  wile, 
Helen,  39   I'odd  St.,  Warwick  02888. 

Pearl  Dewsniif)  MaeMulleri  '25,  '2() 
A.M.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  a  former  .school 
teacher  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island;  .Sept.  23.  She  taught  at  B.M.C. 
Diirlee  Fligli  School  in  Fall  River, 
Bridgewater  (Mass.)  State  C:ollege,  and 
in  i.iltle  Comptoii  (R.L),  Swansea 
(Mass.),  and  Bridgewater  before  retir- 
ing ill  1965.  Survivors  include  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Llovd  C:asc,  Box  95,  Adamsville, 
R.L  02801. 

Miin  Wriiihl  Pease  '25,  Montrose, 
Pa.,  a  teacher  of  Lnglish  and  remedial 
leading  at  Cliiaid  College  in  Philadel- 
phia; julv  28.  She  received  a  master's 
degree  from  the  University  ol  New 
Hampshire  and  was  also  a  teacher  at  St. 
Bernard's  Kpiscopal  School  lor  Boys  in 
(;iadstone,  N.J.,  and  at  Fort  Union 
(\a.)  Military  Academy.  Survivors  in- 
clude ;i  son,  1  he  Rev.  Henry  J.  Pease, 
St.  Paul's  Fpiscopal  Church,  Montrose 
18801. 

Dr.  ()s(ar  K(nj;(il  '26,  Netaina,  Isra- 
el, a  practicing  family  physician  in  the 
Naugatuck  Valley  (Conn.)  region  for 
lifty  years,  who  moved  to  Israel  two 
years  ago;  Aug.  18.  Dr.  Rogol  emigrat- 
ed to  tiie  United  Stales  from  his  birth- 
place ill  Oshmyany,  Russia.  He  was 
awarded  his  doctor  of  medicine  degree 
at  Dalhousie  University  Faculty  of 
Medicine  in  Halitax,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1932.  He  held  several  heallh-iel.itecl 
positions,  including  that  of  health  di- 
rector in  Oxford,  Conn.,  and  medical 
examiner  in  the  lour  Naugatuck  Valley 
comnuinities.  Survivors  include  his 
wile,  Bess,  1/64  Baruch  Raini  St.,  Ne- 
tanva,  Israel  (U.S.  address:  141  Main 
St..  ScMiioui,  Conn.  06483). 

I'hiimas  W'dstin  Hiiyde.  Jr.  '27,  Ro- 
chester, N.\'.,  for  many  years  the  only 
black  architect  in  the  city  of  Rochester 
and  |)resident  of  his  own  architectural 
lirm:  Sept.  \:'k  1981.  He  received  his 
master's  degree  in  civil  engineering  at 
the  Uiii\eisity  ol  Minnesota  and  an 
.irchitectuie  degree  lioiii  Syracuse 
Uiii\eisitv.  While  <il  Syracuse,  he  won  a 
11.500  award  for  a  student  design  of 
what  is  now  the  State  lower  Building. 
He  drew  the  plans  ioi  main  buildings 
in  the  area,  including  an  addition  to 
(ireat  Lakes  Press,  the  Kennedy  Lower 
.ipaitments,  and  Monroe  Community 
Hospital.  Survivors  include  his  wile, 
leiinie.  P.O.  Box  90(')27,  Rochester 
'14()09. 


Miiriis  l.iiais  Pepfier  '27,  an  attorney 
and  honorary  Judge  in  Houston;  July 
25.  He  was  a  graduate  ol  \ale  Lliiiver- 
sitv  Law  School  (1931)  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Texas  Bar  Association.  He  was 
a  former  secretary  of  the  Brown  Club 
ol  I  exas.  Survivors  include  three 
daughters,  including  Mary  Lou  Pep()er 
Malc)nev,  l(i84  West  Holder,  Orlando, 
Fla.  32809. 

Dr.  Donald  J ulnisun  SimoiLs  '27,  New 
Voik  C^ily,  a  former  prolesscjr  of  neu- 
rology at  New  'York  Hospital-C^ornell 
Medical  Center  and  practicing  neurol- 
ogist and  psychiatrist  in  New  York: 
Aug.  4.  Dr.  Simons  received  his  medical 
degree  from  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1931.  Ihe  co-author  of  lumierous 
scientilic  papers  and  medical  textbooks, 
he  conducted  research  in  electro- 
encephalography Irom  1931  until  his 
retirement  in  1968.  Survivors  include 
his  sister-in-law,  Barbara  Roper  Si- 
mons, 63  Carriage  Path  South,  Milford, 
Conn.  ()(i4(i0. 

Alue  Towsley  Gdmau  '28  A.M.,  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  personnel  adininistiator 
with  the  L'.S.  Cavil  Service  and  the  state 
of  California;  Aug.  13.  Mrs.  (;ilinan 
leceived  her  B.A.  from  Lufts  Universi- 
ty in  1924.  She  lived  in  New  York  C:ity, 
Washington,  D.C;„  and  Seattle,  before 
mov  ing  to  San  Jose,  Calif.,  twenty  years 
ago.  Survivors  include  two  nieces;  Fair- 
lee  Hersey  and  Dorothy  Barrington, 
470  Concord  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
02173. 

Frederic  Mason  Cliaie  '29,  Duihiim. 
N.C;.,  retired  chief  geologist  and  vice 
president  in  charge  of  mining  and  ex- 
ploration with  the  Hanna  Mining 
Companv  in  Cleveland;  Aug.  19.  He 
earned  his  doctorate  from  Harvard 
Univeisitv  in  1947.  A  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers and  the  (ieological  Society  ol 
America,  he  donated  his  collection  cil 
mineral  samples  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  to  Brown.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Mary,  and  a  sister, 
Frances  S.  Chace,  300  28tli  Ave.,  Si 
Petersburg,  Fla.  33704. 

Wdbni  MerrdI  Frolwik  '30,  '31  A.M.. 
'35  Ph.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  professor 
emeritus  at  Harvard  and  an  inleriia- 
tionally-known  scholar  in  French  and 
American  literature;  July  31.  He  taughi 
at  Brown  from  1935  to  1937  and  ;ii 
Columbia  before  joining  the  Navy  din- 
ing World  War  11.  After  the  war,  lie 
taught   at   Ciolumbia   and   at    Wesleya" 


beloif  joining  ihc  HaiN^ird  t,i(uh\.  He- 
was  iJiolcssor  of  romance  langnages 
llierc  nntii  ills  retiiemeiu  in  1976.  Also 
ch.iiinian  oi  the  depailmenl  at  Har- 
\.n(l.  he  was  regarded  as  the  dean  ol 
sihi)laishi|)  on  Andre  Malraiix.  He 
wrote  .1  number  of  t)ooks  and  siiiolarU 
articles,  iiu  hiding  Aiiilic  Miili/iiix  and  Ike 
Tidi^ni  Iniiig/iialiuii.  and  Tlic  Nm'i'l  uf 
Viiilciitr  III  America  j  I  inn  1920  until  1950. 
Ill  I'.Kil.  lie  published  Firiidi  Lilt'ialun: 
III!  Aj>ln(iiiili  riiiiniirli  Close  Reading.  Last 
fall,  loiuleen  former  students  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  essays  in  iionor  of 
Pr()f'es.sor  Kiohock  on  his  V.'jtii  birthday. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Nalalir  Bai- 
riiii^lon  Fivlwck  '31.  10  Shadv  Hill  Sq.. 
Cambridge  02138,  and  two  daughters. 
His  mother  was  Sarah  Merrill  Frolioik 
ISilT. 

.\ariiii  Dexler  Juhn.son  '30,  Rochester, 
N.V.,  retired  assistant  \ice  president 
and  director  of  advertising  for  PLastman 
Kodak  Companv  in  Rochester;  Sept.  3. 
Mr.  |oiinsoii  pla\ed  an  im|}ortaiit  role 
in  putling  together  Kodak's  Colorania, 
a  giaiil  phoio  exhibit  at  (Irand  Central 
Station  in  New  York.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, Kodak  won  a  Clio  award  lor  a  tel- 
evision commercial  based  on  |)hoto- 
.e;raphs  that  "recorded  a  life."  He  was 
president  of  the  Advertising  Council  of 
Rochester.  Working  througli  the  coun- 
cil, he  coordinated  a  national  acKertis- 
ing  campaign  in  the  earlv  M)7()s  that 
called  lor  humane  treatment  ol  Ameri- 
can POW's  in  North  Vietnam.  Theta 
Delia  Chi.  He  is  survived  b\  his  wife, 
Lois,  4().")L'  Ka.sl  Ave..  Rochester  I4(il8; 
and  two  sons,  including  Rnl/rrt  D.  Juiiii- 
Min  '1)0. 

Claire  Rrizen  Frirdiiiaii  '31,  Provi- 
dence; Aug.  21.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Or.  David  Frecdiiiaii  '30.  Mrs.  Kreedman 
instituted  the  David  Kreedman,  M.D. 
and  Cl.iire  Reizen  Kreedman  .Scholar- 
'liip  Kiiiid  at  Brown.  Suixixors  include 
lier  daughter,  C;ai()l  K.  Lieberman,  26 
fiiresi  Hill  Rd.,  Wavland.  M.iss.  01778; 
.Mid  two  sons,  including  Roherl  J.  Freed- 
man  '72. 

Elwmid  [.eland  Hnj/kins  '31,  New 
Vork  City,  a  retired  lawsei ;  July  28.  He 
received  his  1.I..B  from  "iale  in  1934. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mabel,  20;'i 
fast  82iid  St.,  New  Vork  Ciix  10028. 
He  was  the  broilier  of  Hi, haul  F.  Uup- 
''iii.\  '3;'). 

William  Boardmaii  Leunaid  '31, 
<iimson,  N.J.,  retired  piesident  of  the 
^ed  Rock  Bottling  Company;  |une  19. 
I(^r.    Leonard    was    president    of     the 


board  ol  the  Monmouth  (N.j.)  Museum 
for  twelve  years.  He  was  past  president 
of  the  Rurnson  Board  of  Education  and 
a  former  Rumson  Planning  Board 
member.  Delta  Kappa  Kpsilon.  Suim- 
vors  include  his  nieie,  Mrs.  Vaniia 
Borden  Acuna,  833  Hampton  Rd., 
VVoodmere,  N.V.  I  1,598. 

Frances  Hazard  Kexslei  '35,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  a  former  employee  of  the 
Irving  Trust  Company  in  New  '^oi  k 
C:ity;,luly  26.  She  received  her  LL.B.  in 
1938  from  Columbia  LIniversity  School 
ol  Law.  Survivors  include  her  husband, 
Alfred  F.  Kes.sler  '3.5,  ()I82  Viiiecrest  Dr., 
Salt  Lake  C:itv  84121. 

Crahiim  Wliiimy  White  '37,  North 
.\tlleboio,  Mass.,  owner  of  the  White 
Manufacturing  Companv.  and  later,  an 
execuii\e  in  the  hospital  insignia  divi- 
sion ol  the  L.C;.  Balfour  Comp;m\; 
Sept.  ,5.  Mr.  White  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Bristol-Norfolk 
chapter  of  the  .'\merican  Red  C:ro.ss.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional C;hurch  in  Altleboro  Kails. 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Marjorie,  87  Reed  Ave.,  North 
Altleboro  027()0,  a  son,  and  a  daughter. 

Rnherl  Glens  Ashman.  Jr.  '40,  Pl.iin- 
\ille,  Mass.,  vice  president  of  the  New- 
man-Crosbv  Steel  C;ompany  in  Paw- 
tucket  before  retiring;  Sept.  9.  Mr. 
Ashman  j(jined  Newman-Crosby  in 
1940  and  held  the  positions  of  assistant 
superintendent  and  plant  manager 
before  being  appointee!  vice  president 
in  charge  of  production  in  1964.  He 
was  past  chairman  of  the  Narragansett 
chapter  of  the  .4p|3alachian  Mountain 
Club.  Ka])pa  Sigma.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Rnth  Sampson  Ashman  '3,'), 
Pinetree  Drive,  Plainville  02762,  a  son, 
and  iwo  daughters. 

Flien  Skillnian  Church.  Jr.  "40,  Bai- 
ringlon,  R,L,  founder  of  Hortoii, 
Church  &  Goff  in  Providence,  one  ol 
New  England's  largest  advertising 
agencies;  Aug.  26.  Mr.  Church  was  a 
World  War  II  .'^rniv  veteran,  serving  in 
the  Air  Corps  communication  service. 
He  joined  the  Horton  c^-  Noyes  Com- 
|janv  in  1946  as  a  trainee  and  was  pro- 
moled  lo  media  director.  In  1954,  he 
founded  Horton,  Church  &  Louttit, 
now  Horton,  Church  &  Goff,  serving  as 
media  director  and  executive  vice  pies- 
ident before  retiring.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Research  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Business  Publishers  .Xssociation  and 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Brown  C;lub  of  Rhode  Is- 


land. Considered  by  man\  "the  dean  of 
media  executives"  in  New  Kngland,  he 
was  a  tiuslee  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Club  in 
Providence.  Survivors  include  his  wile. 
Prise  ilia,  8  Preslon  Dr.,  Barrington 
02S0I),  two  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

Dr.  Nathan  Anihuny  Estes,  jr.  'II, 
North  Kort  Myers,  Kla.,  a  denlisi  in 
Newport  and  Jamestown  (R.l.)  for 
many  years  before  retiring  in  1974; 
.Aug.  14.  Dr.  Kstes  was  a  1944  graduate 
ol  the  Harvard  .School  of  Dental  Medi- 
cine. He  had  served  as  conimissionei  of 
the  lamestown  Water  Commission,  and 
also  served  on  the  admissions  commit- 
tee of  the  Harvard  Dental  School.  Delta 
Phi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  lone. 
Lot  552,  Six  Lakes.  North  Korl  Myers 
33903,  a  son,  and  five  daughters. 

Norman  I'eirr  /o\al  "46.  St.  Peters- 
burg, Kla.,  owner  of  Joval  Realty,  and 
lormerlv  associated  with  Sivleciaft 
Shade  and  Drapery  Clompanv;  |ulv  6. 
He  was  a  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island.  President  of  the  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Society  of  St.  Jude's  Ca- 
thedral and  founder  and  past  treasurer 
of  Caullield  House,  a  residence  lor  the 
elderlv.  he  was  presented  a  special 
award  for  outstanding  service  to  the 
poor  by  St.  \'incent  de  Paul  Societies  of 
south  Pinellas  C;ount).  Kla.  Sinviyors 
include  his  wife,  C;hristine,  c7o  Joyal 
Realty,  501  Ninth  St.,  St.  Petersburg 
33701,  three  daughters,  and  two  sons. 

John  Frederiik  Krnne\  '46,  Dover, 
N.H..  manager  ol  the  Press  Division  at 
Kidder  Press;  |ulv  4.  He  attended  Bos- 
ton University  and  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  was  a  naval 
ollicer  during  World  W;ti  II  and  the 
Korean  War.  A  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  justice  School  in  Newport,  he 
later  served  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Mr. 
Keiuiey  was  an  instructor  at  the  New 
Hampshire  Vocational  Technical  Col- 
lege, and  more  recently,  a  vocational 
director  at  Dover  High  School.  His 
cDiniminity  oflices  included  two  terms 
on  the  Dover  School  Bo.ird  and  service 
as  corporator  of  South  East  Bank  for 
Savings.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Virginia.  4  Elm  St.,  Dover  03820,  three 
daughters,  and  a  son.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Viri^inia  Kenney  Rrodenr  '42. 

Robert  Caverly  Re\iiolds  '47,  Coral 
Gables,  Ela.,  a  leading  bridge  player 
and  teacher;  July  31.  A  life  master 
player  and  national  champion  who 
ixnlicipated  in  top  tournaments.  Mr. 
Reynolds  had  been  teaching  bridge  in 
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MiaiDJ  lor  llic  pasl  lliirl\-()iK-  years, 
having  Ix-cii  seiil  ti)  Miami  l)y  Cliaiics 
Gorcii  to  sel  up  a  liridgc  stliool.  (loien 
dropped  ihe  stiiool  eveiilualK  and  left 
it  lo  Ml.  Re\ Holds  lo  conliiuie.  He 
learned  the  lard  game  dining  World 
War  II,  and  al  his  prime,  was  a  member 
of  the  prestigious  .Mt  Kiniiev  l.isl,  an 
oigani/alion  ol  lop  plavers.  .Survivors 
include  his  brother,  Krnest  S.  Rcvnolds, 
3403  Weslmount  Dr..  .\iken,  ,S.C:. 
29801.  and  a  sister. 

RkIkiiiI  iinnris  Carey;  '48.  Jaekson- 
ville,  Fla.,  a  lormer  salesman  with  Paine 
Kiirniluie  in  Boston  and  with  Clarey 
Bros,  in  Brighton.  Mass.:  Mav  12.  He 
serxed  in  the  .VriiiN  dining  World  War 
II.  Sigma  Nu.  Survivors  include  iiis 
wife,  Audrey,  9236  Iiiterlachen  I.n., 
Jacksonville  32216. 

(Jin.\liiic  Dunlal)  l-'arnhum  '48,  New^ 
York  (at\,  tormei  executive  secretary 
of  the  Brown  (.lub  in  New  \<)rk,  alum- 
nae tiustee  emei  ita,  and  a  1984  Brown 
Bear  .-Xward  recipient:  -Aug.  20,  in  an 
accident  on  the  Delaware  Memorial 
Bridge  south  ot  Wilmington,  Del.  Mrs. 
Karnham  was  Brown  C^lub  secretary 
from  I9.")9  to  1968.  She  was  in  the  real 
estate  business  for  a  lew  vears  and  then, 
in  1973,  heiame  executive  director  ol 
the  C^olonial  Dames  of  America.  In 
1974,  she  married  Josfph  H.  Fdiiiliiiiii. 
Jr.  '49,  who  survives  her.  Her  list  ot 
volunteer  activities  is  almost  endless. 
She  served  as  chairman  of  her  class's 
25th  reunion,  was  class  president  be- 
tween the  2.")th  and  30th  reunions,  and 
co-chaiiT)).ni  ol  the  3."5th  reunion  lund 
di  ive.  She  was  chairman  ol  ihe  1  ouga- 
loo  Benelil  (Concert  in   New  Wttk  (litv 

Chris  Farnham  receiving  the 
Brown  Bear  Award  last  May. 
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and  was  activeh  involved  in  the  lound- 
ing,  in  1981,  ol  the  Pembioke  Center 
for  Teaching  and  Research  on  Women. 
She  also  served  as  piesideni  of  the 
IVmbroke  Cllub  of  New  \'ork  Catv.  At 
the  time  of  hei  death,  she  was  heading 
the  class  of  '48's  scholai shiiJ  linid.  Her 
Brown  Beat  citation  said,  in  part: 
"\our  roles  are  ...  varied,  irom  wielding 
the  chairman's  gavel  to  behind-the- 
scenes  phone  calls,  letter  writing,  and 
detailed  organization.  And  you  aie 
alwavs  asking  lo  lake  on  more.  Alter 
voin  around-the-world  trip,  vou  wrote 
that  you  ciueslioned  Americans'  inten- 
sity in  'doing.'  However,  this  Brown 
Bear  .-Xward  shows  our  applet  iation  lor 
all  vou  are  doing'  lor  15rown."  Her 
husband's  address  is  9.'i.'i  Lexington 
Ave..  New  York  Cilv  10021. 

liininrd  R(i\  Piillotk  '48.  Barrington, 
R.I.,  a  tounder  and  senior  partner  ol 
Adier,  I'ollock  and  Sheehan,  a  law  hrm 
with  offices  in  Providence  and  New 
\n\k  Cliiv :  .Sept.  23.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Boston  University  School  of  Law  and 
was  secretary  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee ol  the  Third  Century  Fund  at 
Brown.  A  Navy  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  he  was  an  advisor  to  the  president  of 
Kastdil  Realtv,  Inc.,  and  was  a  director 
of  B  IR.  Inc.  (Lngland),  SW  Industries, 
Inc..  the  H  c<;  H  Screw  Products  Manii- 
laclming  Company,  and  a  number  of 
other  companies.  He  was  an  imoipo- 
ratoi  of  Catizens  Bank  and  Roger  Wil- 
liams (ieneral  Hospital,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. Also,  he  was  campaign  chair- 
man for  the  United  Arts  Fund  and  a 
direcloi  of  liie  Jewish  Federation  of 
Rhode  Island.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  lirlh  Birkrr  Pollock  '51,  22  Half 
Mile  Rd..  Barrington  028()();  and  two 
sons.  Sli'/ilini  H.  Politick  '73  and  Russell 
I).  Polliiik  '76.  His  father  was  ihc  late 
Daviil  Pollock  '22. 

Waller  Hoin  Richler.  Jr.  '48,  Defray 
Beach,  Fla.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Walter  Richter  Labels.  Inc..  (Maremont 
Woven  Laljcl  Company,  and  Blue 
Ridge  Woven  Lalicl  Company;  jiilv  31. 
Mr.  Richter  served  in  the  U.S.  Armv  in 
the  South  Pacific  and  the  Phili|5pines 
from  1942-46  and  leceived  his  M.A. 
from  (;olumbia  University  in  1951.  He 
was  a  past  vice  president  of  the  Brown 
(;lub  of  Northeastern  New  Jersey  and  a 
pasl  vice  president  of  the  Brown  Foot- 
l)all  Assoc  iaiion.  /.eta  Psi.  He  is  survived 
l)v  his  wife,  Frances,  271(i  Carnalion 
Cl..  DelRav  Beach  33445;  a  son.  Waller 
H.  Riihler  III  '80;  a  daughter:  and  a 
step-daughter. 


Herbert  William  Epstein  '49,  New- 
port, R.I..  manager  of  Max  Oberhard, 
Inc.,  naval  outhtters,  since  1953;  Sept. 
8.  Mr.  Fpstein  was  a  World  War  II 
.Armv  veteran.  He  was  vice  president  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  I  oiiro  Syna- 
gogue, and  a  trustee  and  member  of 
the  planning  and  development  com- 
mittee at  Newport  Hospital.  He  was  a 
past  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  and  was  a  past  president  of 
the  Brown  CHub  of  Newport  C;ounty.  Pi 
Lambda  Phi.  Survivors  include  his  wile, 
Barbara  Oberhard  Epstein. '4S,  376  Cibbs 
Ave.,  Newport  02840;  two  sons,  in- 
cluding David  H.  Epstein  '74;  and  a 
daughler. 

Zareli  Martin  Sbaiii.\lioian  '49,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.L,  a  revenue  ofhcer  for  the 
Rhode  Island  Division  of  Taxation; 
.Sept.  6.  He  was  a  World  War  11  Army 
veteran.  He  leaves  a  sister,  Victoria 
Shamshoian,  905  Central  Ave.,  Paw- 
tucket  028(il;  and  two  brothers,  in- 
cluding Arsen  .Shamshoian  '49. 

Heiin  Ha\es  Clarke  '50,  Phoenix- 
ville.  Pa.;  1973  (exact  date  unknown). 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Doris,  22.5 
Anderson  Ave.,  Phoenixville  194()0. 

Siminie  Matleodo  '51,  Massapec|iia 
Park,  N.\'..  vice  president  and  aitiiaiy 
in  charge  of  group  life  for  Kqiiital)le 
Life  ,\sstiiance  Society  in  New  \'ork; 
Aug.  1.  He  was  an  Army  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  Employed  Ijy  Equil.ible 
for  thirty-four  years,  he  was  a  memlier 
of  the  American  Association  of  Actuar- 
ial Fellows.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Catherine,  79  Atlantic  Ave.,  Massape- 
cjua  Park  117(i2,  two  daughters,  and 
two  sons.  He  was  the  l)rolhei  o[  Manrite 
Matteodo  '53,  Dr.  Eugene  Matteodo  '56. 
and  Ann  Matteodo  Dupre  '61. 

Doitiflas  Robert  Bu\an  '63,  New  ^'ork 
City,  director  of  statistics  at  the  Instiiiue 
for  International  F.ducation  in  New 
York  and  the  editor  of  an  annual  re- 
port on  foreign  students  in  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  LI.S.;  April  29.  Mr. 
Boyan  received  his  Ph.D.  al  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Wisionsin.  He  served  in  the 
Peace  Cor|)s  in  Africa  for  two  years  and 
taught  for  several  years  at  C:ity  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  Survivors  include  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Boyan,  153 
West  7(kh  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023; 
and  a  brother,  ,4.  Stephen  lioyan  '59. 
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I     VAN  \VR  KLE  l.ATES 


Holiday  giving  ...  or  treat  yourself 
at  this  special,  reduced  rate 

Nmv  everyone  ean  men  -  i(r,i,ruv  -  heaiitifid  Wediiwond  iviih  scenes 
fnim  College  Hill. 

Specially  priced  ;U  Jig.ys  each  or  $150  tor  a  set  of  eiyht,  tur  a 
savings  of  over  $  10  per  plate,  these  handsome  plates  serve  as  a 
conversation-makini,'  mementt)  ot  Brown  and  its  landmarks. 
They're  wondertiil  tor  yift-uiviny  or  simply  as  a  treat  tor  your  own 
table. 

Measuring  a  tiill  10'  :"  diameter  on  Wedgwood's  own  cream- 
ware,  struck  in  sepia,  the  set  is  a  re-issue  ot  an  earlier,  popular 
otier,  now  sold  out.  As  Wedgwoods  alone,  the  plates  are  a  remark- 
able \alue;  as  soLu^enirs  ot  Bn)wn  years,  they  are  collectors'  items. 

The.se  Queen's  Ware  plates  are  available  individually;  it  you 
order  a  set  ot  eight,  you  sa\'e  e\'en  more.  You  can  order  all  ot  one 
scene,  it  you  wish.  Rtit  do  order  now.  First-come,  tirst-served  at 
this  special  reduced  rate.  We've  made  it  easy  to  order  by  arranging 
tor  Visa  or  MasterCard  charges. 

Single  plates:  $19.95  pIli."^  $'-75  shipping  and  insurance 

Set  lit  eight:  $150  plus  $5  shipping  and  insurance 

A  project  oj  the  Associated  Alianni  of  Bioirii  University. 


TO:  As.sociateJ  Alumni 

Box  1859,  Bniwn  L'nivcrsity 
ProvidencL-,  Ri  02912 


iHIPTO: 


'trcet  address 


'ity,  state,  zip 


Make  checks  payable  to 
Associated  Alumni  ot  Brown 
University 


class  year  or  p.iient 


Full  set  ot  S  pl.ites,  each  a  ditterent  scene  r,.  $155. 
Individual  pl.ites  as  noted  1.:  ,$21.75. 


-1  VAN  Wic  KLE  o.'iTES 

-2  PEMBROKE  H.ALL 

_;  URST  BAPTIST  MEL  1  INC.  HOUSE 

-4  lOHN   NICHOLAS  HKOV\N  I, ATE 


_5  MANNING  HALL 

_6  SOLDIERS  ARC  H 

-7  WRlSTON  gLi..\D 

_8  HOPE  COLLEC^E 


1  O  I  AL  ENCLOSED    J_ 


n  I  wLsh  to  pay  by  viSA/MasterC'ard.  My  account  number  is 
.ind  the  expir.ition  dare  is 


BROWN  ALUMNI  MONTHLY 
Brown  University  Box  1854 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 

ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 


Non-Profit  Org. 
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Permit  No.  6 1 1 
Burlington,  VT  05401 


Brown  was  good  to  you . . . 


Your  Brown  Annual  Fund  gift  supports . . . 


Undergraduate  Education 
Graduate  Education 
Medical  Education 

and  now,  this  year,  you  can  designate  all, 
or  part  of,  your  Brown  Annual  Fund  gift  for 
financial  aid. 


The  Brown  Annual  Fund 


